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Art. [—LOSS OF INTERNATIONAL STEAMSHIPS. 


PAPER ON THE RECENT LOSS OF TWELVE UNITED STATES INTERNATIONAL STEAMSHIPS, 
AND THE STRANDING, PERIL, AND RESCUE OF THE THIRTEENTH—-INSTRUCTIONS DUB 
TO THEIR PECULIAR HISTORY. 


For three consecutive months, early in 1853, the “ Pacific ” waters ut- 
tered their voice of alarm and instruction, by the total loss of three valu- 
able steamships, and the sacrifice of over one and one-fourth hundred lives 
of our citizens. It were possible the voice of spring, thus uttered, might 
be unheeded, and the last month of the retiring year utters again the Pa- 
cific’s voice in the total loss of the “ Winfield Scott,” and the Atlantic’s 
voice is heard through the “ Humboldt” and the “San Francisco,” affixing 
the seal to these instructions, as to the improvident state of our steamships, 
not only by the loss of these three valuable ships and much merchandise, 
but by the sacrifice of over two hundred lives, many of whom had entered 
the ranks of national usefulness, and national promotion to high responsi- 
bilities. 

The sum total of 1853 makes five valuable steamships stranded and 
totally lost; one disabled, abandoned, and lost at sea; and with two out 
of the six, over three-and-a-half hundred valuable lives perished with the 
wrecks. 

The Atlantic waters introduced the losses by this class of international 
steamships for 1854, and March utters her lesson by the “City of Glas- 
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gow,” and about four hundred and eighty lives; July by the “ Franklin,” 
which is stranded and lost at the door of our harbor; September by the 
“City of Philadelphia,” stranded and lost; and in hot haste the “ Arctic,” 
with hundreds of lives, sinks to rise no more. History can never portray 
the horrors and sorrows with which memory imbues the mind that has 
witnessed, or listened to the witnesses of, this sad catastrophe. Immedi- 
ately succeeding these two September losses, the Ist of October speaks 
from the Pacific through the total wreck of the “ Yankee Blade,” and 
nearly half a hundred lives. 

We sum up for 1854, three valuable steamships stranded and totally 
lost, with much of their very valuable cargoes; and one that sunk to bury 
its own history; and another that sunk to stamp its history indellibly upon 
the minds of the commercial world. 

We have the sinking of the “North Carolina” in a few minutes after 
her collision, for April, 1855, and just before she reached her destination 
in a foreign pozt; also, in the same month, we have the stranding of the 
“Golden Age,” and may we not hope that the lesson of her imminent 
peril, with eight hundred passengers, and (what is, perhaps, more signifi- 
cant to some) one-and-three-tenths millions of specie; with the fortunate 
and providential rescue of all, may prove a “ golden” lesson to this “ age,” 
and the more especially since the projector and president of this line stood 
upon her decks an eye-witness of her perils, her exigencies, and her im- 
provident state. 

During a period of twenty-six months, twelve of this class of steamships 
were totally lost, and one more “scarcely” saved. 

The nine stranded ships, at the time of their casualties, had an aggre- 
gate of over four-and-a-half thousand passengers, and adding crews, over 
five-and-a-half thousand persons. They also possessed a value in bottomry 
of over two-and-one-fourth millions, and in specie and merchandise of six- 
and-one-fourth millions ; hence, a total of over eight-and-a-half millions of 
dollars was thus jeoparded. 

The four sunk at sea jeoparded over sixteen hundred lives, and over two- 
and-a-half millions of property. 

The thirteen jeoparded over seven thousand lives, and over eleven million 
dollars of property. 

The twelve lost ships cover a total of over twelve-and-a-half hundred 
lives lost, and over three-and-one-fourth millions of bottomry, and over 
four millions of merchandise and specie, showing an aggregate of over 
seven-and-one-fourth million dollars of property dost. . 

The history of the four lost at sea is deeply written in the memory of 
all, except that of the “North Carolina,” which sunk in British waters, 
and was hardly noticed by our daily press; nor will the history of the 
“San Francisco,” the “City of Glasgow,” and the “ Aretic,” be untold in 
the future, as among the sad calamities of steam Commerce. 

These are among the great costly experiments, the expenses of which 
are diffused to a great extent by virtue of the system of marine under- 
writing among the mass of our commercial men, and if their important 
instructions are properly improved, notwithstanding their cost, they will 
prove an advantage and profit to our Commerce, but if wnimproved they 
constitute a “dead loss” to individuals and to the nation. 

A summary of the nine stranded steamships may be shown as follows : 
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Loss of International Steamships. 


THE STRANDING OF NINE STEAMSHIPS AVOIDABLE, 


We may remark— 


First. That these nine cases of stranded steamships were each and all 
avoidable. 

It is plainly evident from the facts in each case that the respective ships 
struck the reefs or shores, that were to peril their life, in perfect obedience 
to the command, the helm, and the engine. 

Two of these, the Independence and the Winfield Scott, seem to have 
re considerably out of their proper reckoning, and more especially the 

atter. 

The Independence made land at one o’clock in the morning, when her 
true course was clear of all land at sea, yet the weather was fair and the 
sea calm, so that this departure from her true course was the more inex- 
cusable. 

The passengers censured the captain for the manner in which the ship 
was permitted to strike the reef, (the nearness to the island being known,) 
and say that the morning was perfectly clear, and that he was warned of 
the danger. 

We find from this narrative, given by the captain, that he passed Cape 
St. Lucas on the morning of the 15th inst., and that at noon, from a copy 
of the “ National Observatory Charts,” she was close inland, and he says 
he was set inshore by the currents, though the breezes for that day were 
strong from N, W. to N., which would have inclined him a little off shore. 
He made main land east of Margaretta Island, at 1 A. M., 16th inst. 
Changed to 8. W., and made the Island at 2 A. M., bearing W. byS. Al- 
tered to W. S. W., and at 5% A. M. struck within one mile from shore, 

He touched at Acapulco. It is not, therefore, obviously excusable, iz 
fair weather, to make the main land, one side of his course; but particu- 
larly when in waters unfrequented by steamships of deeper draft than the 
coasting cruiser, after he made the main land, should he have run with all 
possible caution. 

The Winfield Scott, when about one-and-a-half days from the port of 
San Francisco, struck on Enceapa Island, and if at noon one day after she 
left she was fair on her course, it is very obvious that she made a wide di- 
gression from it during the next twelve hours, with a calm sea, though 
there was a dense fog at the time she struck. The apology is the one that 
is stereotyped in character—* the effects of currents must have contributed 
to the accident.” 

While, therefore, these two wrecks might have been avoided, it is not 
equally obvious that censure should not attach to them, for the lives of 
600 passengers, and specie reckoned by the million, should not be perdled, 
off from frequented routes, without a justifiable reason. 

The Yankee Blade, ten months after the Winfield Scott was lost, fol- 
lowed too closely her example, and struck in mid-afternoon on Point 
Arguillo, to the northward of the tomb of the Winfield Scott. A passen- 
ger thought he saw land half an hour before she struck, to which the 
captain replied, “they were twenty miles from land.” But the steamship 
Southerner, bound north, passed the Yankee Blade some time before she 
struck, and afterwards met the Goliah steamship, bound southerly, in the 
route due to the Yankee Blade, when the Southerner spoke the Goliah to 
keep a lookout for the Yankee Blade, as, from the course she was steering, 
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she would probably strike land. Hence the Goliah kept close in shore, 
and to her we must accredit hundreds of lives saved, which otherwise must 
have been inevitably lost. 

Two others, the Tennessee and S. 8. Lewis, were just north of the “ Heads,” 
off San Francisco, and the want of common prudence in the Tennessee in 
“laying off and on,” from 34 A. M. to 9 A. M., in a dense fog, within 
reach of a possible drift ashore, when the weather was fair for her to lay 
off clear of such possibility, is too obvious after the casualty. The S.S. 
Lewis should not have forgotten the lesson of the Tennessee, about one 
month previous, and have gone inexcusably ashore within a few miles of 
her. 

Two others, the Humboldt and City of Philadelphia, were quite too far 
north of their due and safest course, unless it was their intention to visit 
Halifax, in which case the Humboldt was not far from her reckoning, and 
yet her casualty was obviously avoidable by due caution, when not under 
stress of weather in approaching the land. A reference to the chart routes 
for steamers, as given by Lieut. Maury, shows the City of Philadelphia 
considerably north of her due course, She had six days fair weather, with 
good observations, previous to the two cloudy days preceding her casualty, 
and it is proper to suppose, in that time, any variation of compasses should 
have been correctly determined. 

The stranding of the Franklin was avoidable in different ways; and 
although her true course was approaching the coast, she was unduly 
near the shore; and the dense fog would have made reliance upon her 
lead more essential, whilst it would have certainly warned her of her 
danger. 

The stranding of the Golden Age was easily avoidable, had she kept 
fairly outside of the small island of Quicara. The shortest route inside of 
the island, after passing the island of Montuosa, cuts closely the N. W. 
point of Quicara and the southernmost point of the island of Quibo, With 
a good moon-light morning, and calm waters, the extreme caution always 
due to a narrow channel hedged about by reels, would seem to have ren- 
dered this casualty perfectly avoidable, even in the channel between the 
islands. 

History will say to the future that not one of these ships was unavoid- 
ably lost. Not one of them was injured when in her proper place—no 
thundering storm or lightning’s darts—no unwelcome or overpowering 
winds harmed them or drove them from their routes of safety ; but under 
the most perfect obedience to the command, to the helm, and the engine, 
they were imprudently stranded; and these facts are living witnesses to 
teach the consequences of the non-observance of all possible caution, and 
its absolute necessity as a means of universal safety. 


STEAMSHIPS. 





IMPROVIDENT CHARACTER OF THESE 


We may properly notice— 

Second, That after each collision, each respective ship was unprovided 
for such a casualty. 

Seven of the nine stranded vessels struck their bows on, and received 
there their chief damage. 

The Independence struck her bow on, and tried to get a sail forward 
and under her bow to stop the leak. The facts as to the 8. 8. Lewis are 
very incomplete, but it is probable she struck her bow on, as it is said, 
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“she backed off and touched her stern, and was run ashore on the beach.” 
The Winfield Scott struck her bow on, then her stern, then with her side, 
carrying away her rudder. As she finally fastened upon the rocks and 
lay for several days, (eight-and-a-half days or more,) she had eight fathoms 
water under her stern. The Humboldt struck her bow on, and it was 
broken off from the “11 ft.” mark down, and ten or fifteen feet of the kee] 
gone—bottom perfect except the bow. The City of Philadelphia struck a 
rock on her port bow near her cutwater, having deep water on all sides. 
She broke a hole in the bottom of her bow, and turned about eight feet 
of her stem. Tried to stop the hole with oakum and blankets. The 
Yankee Blade struck her bow and slid some distance upon the rock, with 
stern in deep water (nine fathoms.) Her stern sunk rapidly, and it is not 
improbable but that she was considerably strained amidship, for in fourteen- 
and-a-half hours both guards broke forward of her wheel-house, and during 
the second night, or between thirty and forty hours after her collision, she 
went to pieces. Lastly, the Golden Age struck her bows fair and full, 
“ brooming” her stern badly, having two-and-a-half fathoms forward and 
seventeen fathoms amidship and aft. Into this breach the water rushed 
rapidly, causing her to settle aft when she backed off. She now steered 
wildly, coming to too much, she struck a second time. Probably at this 
second time, the damage afterward discovered along her bilge and under 
her fire-room, was received. 

It is very obvious, that generally the bow of a ship is first exposed, and 
more generally much the most exposed part of the ship. 

We may rationally conclude from these facts—practical lessons as they 
are—that strong bulkheads forming water-tight bow compartments were 
absolutely essential to the safety of these seven ships. 

But it is not sufficiently evident that such bulkheads alone would have 
been absolutely sufficient to have saved them. The experiment of the 
Vesta with the Arctic would warrant the belief that the Independence and 
the Humboldt would have been saved by such provisions. The City of 
Philadelphia was built of iron, and this language is used in regard to her: 
“The forward compartment of the hold was soon filled to the water-line, 
and she had hardly got into shallow water ere the second compartment 
was flooded.” No reason is supposable why the forward compartment 
should be tight to the water-line, and not sufficiently above that line to 
meet any extra immersion due to the filling of this compartment. 

Had the Golden Age been thus provided, the rush of waters that pos- 
sessed all with fear would not in like manner have occurred, and she 
would have backed away from the reef, and with much more care have 
avoided those after damages due to the second collision. 

The Winfield Scott hung her bows upon the rocks for eight-and-a-half 
days—and how much longer we are not told—but it is probable that she 
needed other remedies conjointly with this, in order to have saved her. It 
is more than probable that the 8. S. Lewis and Yankee Blade received sc- 
rious midship strains at the time of their collision, so that from the insufli- 
cient accounts in detail of their actual damage, there are many doubts 
whether common remedies would have saved them. 

I am aware that the necessity for water-tight compartments is to a cer- 
tain extent beginning to be met by ship-builders. The City of Philadel- 
phia had her water-tight compartments, but was lost, while such compart- 
ments saved the Vesta. The Persia—the mammoth iron “Cunarder”— 
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has her seven water-tight compartments; so has the Arago, and the Fulton 
(soon to be launched) their several water-tight compartments ; so, too, the 
Adriatic, whose keel now stretches her long ta upon the stocks, will 
probably have them. But it is proper to know by the instructive wisdom 
of the past, ere it is too late, if these are being developed in their best, re- 
liable, and required manner. 

Third. The improvident state of our steamships is further shown by 
these experiments, in the absence of adequate and reliable steam pumping 
apparatus. 

The inadequacy of pumping apparatus by steam power is seen in the 
short time in which the fires of the Independence, City of Philadelphia, 
and Golden Age were extinguished, and in the steady rise of the water in 
the Humboldt, the Winfield Scott, and the S. 8. Lewis. 

These cases also furnish the evidence of the irreliable character of their 
steam power for these purposes. 

When the ship is perfectly seaworthy and uninjured, there is little 
necessity for the use of pumps; but this does not militate against an abso- 
lute necessity when she is strained and leaky in any of her many timbers 
and planks, or iron plates. And pumps that are adequate for a sound 
ship, are not adequate for a damaged ship. Here are eight stranded ships 
that confirm this truth, (and the San Francisco and the Arctic add two 
experiments to the truth.) 

There is no mechanical use to which steam power has ever been so 
economically applied as to pumping. The actual duty of raising three 
thousand tons of water twenty feet high—suflicient to discharge any or- 
dinary ship—has been performed by one hundred and twelve pounds of 
eoal. But this is a much more perfect use of steam and fuel than is pos- 
sible on shipboard, and for these emergencies. All that is required to 
discharge water from the hold of any ship, is simply to lift the atmosphere 
from a vertical pump cylinder, (just as we would pump by hand for any 
height under 32 feet,) and the water will flow out by the pressure of the 
atmosphere upon the water outside of the pump. Therefore, the most 
simple pump possible for this purpose is the most effectual, economical, 
and desirable. 

The duty of raising water from a vessel, according to the rapid influx 
of water after a collision, is in character like raising water from a mine 
in great quantities to a like height—though we may not wait to use the 
steam so economically upon the vessel; hence, to introduce for such duty 
the “jim-crack pumps” of the day, (if we may be allowed the expression, 
without condemning them for other duties,) is just as absurd and detri- 
mental, as it would be to introduce them into the European drainage 
duty. Hence, the quantity and rapidity with which water may be raised 
from the hold of a vessel need only be limited, in our ‘steamships, by the 
capacity of pumps and their connecting machinery—the pumps being on 
the simple principles used a thousand years ago. 

Fourth. We must next consider that a reliable steam power is just as 
essential as adequate pumps. 

The fires of the Independence were extinguished whilst she could run 
four miles under extra steam pressure generated by wood and boards. 
The Humboldt was run ashore with four or five feet of water in her hold 
—the time after her collision is not given—soon after she struck. The 
City of Philadelphia’s fires were extinguished after a run of seven-and-a- 
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half miles; and the Golden Age’s in about half that time. The fires of 
the Arctic were all out in less than an hour. Here, then, are five experi- 
ments teaching the absolute necessity of an adequate furnace, protected 
and available under any influx of water, though she be filled to her upper 
decks. 

Had the first four cases been a little further from land than their actual 
distance, in which they were scarcely saved, then, with their sum of 2,000 
passengers, they might have quadrupled the horrors and sorrows of the 
Arctic. 

But there are good and valid reasons to show that these four lost ships 
might have been saved if each had had pumps adequate to her tonnage, 
with reliable steam power. 

Again, with adequate pumps, not extravagantly large and reliable steam 
power, it cannot be denied but that the Arctic might, and probably would 
have been saved. This idea will be received skeptically; and the limits 
proper for this paper will not allow the presentment of the considerations 
due to the Arctic’s case, or to the other cases, adding that of the Golden 
Age. I may partially present some general considerations. 

1. If we estimate the number of cubic feet of water due to the hold of 
the ship until the fires would be extinguished, deducting the solid building 
materials and other solids pre-occupying much of the space, and it is an 
easy duty, common duty of a small steam power to discharge this quan- 
tity of water in the respective times in which it was received into the 
ship. It is absurd to suppose that such a duty as this will be performed 
through the small pipes of our common force-pumps. If it is desirable to 
sacrifice these noble ships, and the hundreds of our fellow-citizens they 
carry, and to grossly squander the steam power for the economy of the 
space due to adequate pumps in which the water may flow freely from the 
ship’s hold under the single pressure of the atmosphere, then reasoning in 
such a case is vain. 

2. Again, adequate pumps and reliable steam power are absolutely 
essential to proper efforts to stop the holes or leakages in cases of col- 
lision. 

I have mentioned four experiments which sustain this truth. The time 
expended in the cases of the Independence, City of Philadelphia, Arctic, 
and Golden Age, in attempting to get sails over the bows to stop the 
leaks, and also by other means in the case of the City of Philadelphia and 
the Arctic, was in each case but a short time, and it was less than thirty 
minutes in the Arctic’s case. The hurry, alarm, and confusion during 
these few minutes almost necessarily precludes proper eflorts. Each case 
needed more time, needed better preparations, needed a fair and well- 
arranged trial—perhaps needed more trials than oné, or two, or three. 
Well-designed etforts only could have answered; but these they could not 
have without reliance upon adequate pumps and steam power. Fractured 
parts, sinking inward or projecting from the surface, and edaies and coun- 
ter-currents about the holes, may prevent the materials from going home 
to the holes, or the sails from reaching or hugging the sides of the holes 
—and such difficulties can only be met by trials, and overcome by perse- 
vering efforts. 

But such proper efforts could not be made, for these stranded ships had, 
nominally, nothing to rely upon but the beach. No idea seemed to exist 
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upon the Arctic that she would float nine times as long as they were at- 
womens to stop the leaks, 

The construction of the sides and ends of the ship at and near the bot- 
tom, together with the pre-occupancy of much of the inside bottom space 
of the ship by solids, render the first influx of waters apparently much 
greater than they afterward prove to be, when the diminutive tonnage 
capacity of the bottom of the hold is even so quickly filled as to produce 
considerable alarm; and yet neither of these four steamers received 1,000 
tons of water per hour, whilst a 21-inch cylinder, having a continuous 
flow of water at the velocity of these steamers’ pistons, would discharge 
from their holds 1,000 tons of water per hour—requiring but a small part 
of their power of steam. Such pump cylinders can be constructed so as 
to be used as water-tanks, though available as pumps the moment such an 
exigency should arise. 

3. With adequate pumps and reliable power, these stranded ships could 
approach the shores where they were beached, and have cast anchors 
from their stern, when they could have made suitable efforts to have tem- 
porarily repaired their damages. With such reliances, the confusion and 
alarm that resulted in the burning of the Independence would have been 
avoided. 

Again, with such means the evidences of the shamefully improvident 
state of the Humboldt would not be put upon the pages of history, to con- 
trast with the otherwise noble ship. Parties in New York to a very val- 
uable ship and 1,319 packages of valuable goods, or their underwriters, 
are instructed by telegraph trom Halifax that “ pumps would be of service, 
but there are none here.” Again, parties at Halifax, as agents or inter- 
ested owners, are instructed by telegraph, that since pumps, steam pumps, 
would be of service on a damaged or leaky ship, they shall be started by 
a special steamer from New York. Two days, or forty-eight hours, after 
the casualty, and four or five days after the ship has suffered for the want 
of them, they will reach the ship ten miles below Halifax ! 

But parties in New York are further instructed by telegraph from the 
ship, “that if they [the pumps] should arrive whilst the wind continued 
to blow from the south, as it then did, that the ship could be freed from 
water, and taken up to Halifax.” 

To expect that Providence would insure fair weather and south winds 
for several days, that the neglect of sending the Humboldt and such steam- 
ships abroad upon the Atlantic without adequate and reliable pumps, might 

be covered, and the ship saved, is expecting more than prudent men, and 
a want of sagacity on the part of underwriters, are justified in expetting, 
Hence, the noble Humboldt was lost. 

In another view of this case and her improvident state, we learn that 
a day-and-a-half after her collision, her damage—excepting the flooding 
of cargo by water for want of pumps—consisted in her bow being “ broken 
off from the 11 ft. mark down, and about ten or fifteen feet of her keel 

one.” “ Bottom perfect except the bow.” Taking this actual damage, 
fair weather, and calm sea, into account, and had she had adequate pumps, 
it would be insulting an able commander to say that she would not have 
been taken to Halifax—her cargo saved undamaged, and the ship re- 
paired. 

The City of Philadelphia’s Diver’s and Engineer’s Report thus describes 
her damage: “An iron plate started off the whole breadth and turned 
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back three or four inches.” “Two other plates either started or carried 
away.” “She had about eight feet of her stem (iron) turned.” With 
adequate pumps, reliable so that fears as to her fires might not have 
alarmed them, and it is evident that with temporary aid by sails over her 
bows, she could have gone to St. John’s, N. F., in safety. 

In the case of the Golden Age, temporary pumps had to be constructed 
and worked by hand. 

Troops and passengers on the San Francisco labored by “ baling gangs,” 
as a poor substitution for steam pumps, until the ship was so much light- 
ened as not to need them. 

The Arctic had three holes pierced through her side—two below the 
water, and one about 18 inches above. ‘The surveying officers thus de- 
seribe the largest of the two below the surface of the water about two 
feet, “to be 53 feet in length, and 1 or 14 feet in width.” Now, if we 
take 1} feet as the average width of this largest hole, and suppose the 
smaller hole (size not given) to be half this size, then the two would equal 
1,485 square inches. This area, clear and free, would admit 8,000 tons 
of water per hour; hence, her timbers were not cut away, and the area 
for the influx of water was by no means so large as was represented ; and 
with adequate pumps, the hole above, and both holes below the water, 
could then have been temporarily repaired at once, and the Arctic could 
have been saved. 

It is possible that adequate and reasonable pumps might have saved the 
City of Glasgow. But all is speculation in regard to her; but her loss, 
with nearly 500 lives, without our knowing by what means she might pos- 
sibly have been saved, is an admonition which cannot be slighted to warn 
us to adopt every possible means of safety. 

From these several considerations, enforced by these heavy losses of 
life and property, guilt certainly must attach to our commercial men if 
our steamships are sent forth without reasonably adequate pumps and an 
adequate furnace to work them, protected from any influx of water. 

Fifth. The instructions by virtue of the loss of the Tennessee and the 
Franklin, are of a somewhat different character; yet they show a required 
provision in addition to the means of safety we have before considered. 

The Tennessee drifted broadside on shore and was lost; and for want of 
reliable facts, which, so far as they go, render her case similar to that of 
the Franklin, we shall not further examine her case separately. 

The case of the Franklin is peculiarly instructive, and shows forcibly 
the unavailable character of our system of marine propulsion in times of 
trouble, and its inefficiency of propulsion. 

The Franklin, in July, 1853, struck the sandy beach of Long Island while 
running at a small! angle to it, so that she lay nearly broadside on. For 
several hours after the Franklin struck the bar, she made no water, and 
made none beyond the control of her pumps for 24 hours; hence, she 
passed two high tides, having full control of her steam. But all this time 
her powerful engines were of little or no service nominally, and their pro- 
pelling power to back her off was not equal to the strength of a single 
hawser, though the power upon her pistons was equal to that of 2,000 
horses. The great power of steam she possessed within herself she needed 
above all things else to move her off; but it was wasted, just as a power- 
ful dog wastes his muscular strength in swimming. To a “ horse-power” 
upon her piston, she had but about half an oar blade’s surface of paddle 
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to act upon the water; that is, the water could only resist a horse-power 
of her engine half as much as it resists a man’s power in rowing, or to a 
man’s strength upon her piston, she only has a surface action upon the 
water equal to the flat of a man’s hand, Hence, she could paddle con- 
stantly and waste her power, just as a man would paddle in a row-boat 
with his hand to move her off the beach, or with an oar the blade of 
which was the size of his hand. 

The sacrifice of such a ship, free from leakages for some time, on an 
easy, sandy beach, with a power inherent in herself to have moved her off 
at once, or at the farthest, by the first high tide—a power against which 
the surf was nothing, should arouse in commercial men a spirit of investi- 
gation—for knowledge is power—that they may know why her powerful 
engines were so perfectly useless. It is a question of far more than ordi- 
nary importance; but it is not my purpose here to answer it. Commer- 
cial men cannot treat it indifferently, else the loss of another Franklin and 
another Tennessee will teach them the consequences of delay. 

The arrival of several steamtugs off the Franklin about a day-and-a- 
half after her casualty, when every surf was rendering her position worse 
and worse, unable to attach a single hawser to her, shows the worthless- 
ness of such aid sometimes, and oftentimes, and the fallacy of relying upon 
it. But, like the Franklin’s own propellers, they, too, are feeble; for any 
two of the average of them might have tugged hour after hour through a 
single new hawser, and their highly respectable engines could waste their 
power in the currents of water they produced. But they were sent back, 
unable to save her or to assist her. 

It is unnecessary for me in this paper to go further into the history of 
this noble ship. 

Investigation, fair investigation, will prove why the Franklin, so to 
speak, was as “helpless as a fish out of water ;” why she was lost. I say 
fair or consistent investigation will show this. Hzparte investigation may 
have no tendency to show it. The captain had a reputation to defend ; 
the builders of her engines and propelling machinery have a high reputa- 
tion to defend—both, therefore, will “speak soft words” and “ soothing 
counsel” to those who sustain her financial loss; but the ship dies an 
easy death on their hands. Her noble hull lies day after day on the sand 
to have her strong timbers and irons rocked slowly asunder, that her easy 
yet certain death may charge home upon her financiers the imperfections 
of her propelling system. 

The officers in command and men at her helm are responsible for her 
departure from her route of safety; but when once upon the beach, how- 
ever inexcusable the cause, it does not save the ship. 

Therefore, another responsibility accrues, and that responsibility now 
rests with her powerful energy of steam upon her pistons to save the ship. 
No destructive storm or wind drove her here upon the beach—her officers, 
helmsmen, and engines drove her there; no destructive storm or wind 
now troubles her. An inland current of two-and-a-half knots per hour and 
the ocean surf alone trouble her. But what are these to the mighty pow- 
er upon her pistons! Look at the tremendous strength of her propelling 
beams !—smaller or less strong levers could not resist the mighty motive 
energy actuating her pistons. Be careful further to observe, that if the 
friction due to her removal from her bed of sand with the receding cur- 
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rent from the surf, equals the strength of a single hawser, the mighty 
energy actuating her pistons cannot remove the ship, cannot save her. 

The strength of her piston levers, or working beams, are measured in 
weight of metal by tens of tons; but the motive power which requires 
this strength is so wasted—shamefully wasted—that its resultant action 
upon the ship does not equal the strength of a hawser. 

The loss of the Franklin was a very costly experiment to test the merits 
of our steam propelling system—to test its mechanical merits. But the 
failure of this experiment is a more degrading failure than that of the ex- 
periment by the Ericsson. Here we have a known power, and cannot 
develop it in the motion of the ship. The Ericsson experiment simply at- 
tempted to generate the known power which the Franklin possessed. The 
Franklin experiment had a known power and known data well established ; 
the Ericsson experiment had only the laboratory experiments of chemists 
as data upon which to establish or develop a motive power equal or supe- 
rior to the Franklin’s power, or the power of steam. The Ericsson experi- 
ment was foolish or impolitic in its so costly design upon uncertain data ; 
the Franklin experiment must be very costly—perhaps it must be repeat- 
ed, in order to fix or draw the attention of the men who sustain her 
losses, or their agents or representatives, to these facts which I have 
stated. ' 

The Tennessee taught the same lesson and the same failure. She drift- 
ed slowly on to a narrow beach between two high cliffs; she gradually 
worked herself into the sand and could not be removed. Could this fine 
ship have used her steam power, as every ship ought to be enabled to use 
it, she could at once have extricated herself. 

These two important cases show a necessity for a reform. They prove 
a failure to discover any merit in our mechanical system adapted to their 
exigencies. But the Tennessee and the Franklin are lost, and they-dis- 
cover, too late for their own relief, the extraordinary inefficiency of their 
propelling system. 

If we pass from the nine stranded steamships to the other four totally 
lost, we notice the third class of experiments. 

The San Francisco, City of Glasgow, Arctic, and North Carolina, each 
and all were unprovided for their respective exigencies, 

There was such a combination of causes in the case of the San Fran- 
sisco, that a pointed lesson to any one cause may be evaded by making 
the other causes the “ scape-goat.” 

One thing is obvious to all who belonged to her “ bailing gangs,” organ- 
ized soon after she encountered the storm, that her two “donkey pumps” 
and her hand pumps, were in no proper idea adequate to the casualties 
such ships are heir to. She was, not long atter, greatly lightened by the 
loss of much of her upper works, and, sorrowful to tell, by the loss of 
many lives—one hundred or more persons by a single wave—so that her 
“bailing gangs” were thus relieved. 

On the afternoon before she met her fatal storm off Cape Hatteras, with 
all sails furled and calm sea, she made eight-and-a-half knots per hour. 
She was ineflicient—not for want of power of steam, for she had a sufli- 
ciency at her command to have known no harm from such a storm—be- 
cause the power of her steam was unavailable. But various causes inter- 
mingle, in properly considering this fact, inconsistent with the limits of 
this paper, and I leave the subject. 
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What, if anything, could have saved the City of Glasgow, is shrouded 
in mystery, and the inquiry can only be answered speculatively. Never- 
theless, we may not neglect for every such steamship each and every pre- 
caution, or preparatory provision, against disaster due to any other known 
causes, for any one of them, or all such provisions, might possibly have 
saved her 500 lives, cargo, and ship. 

The Arctic came in collision with the Vesta. Wisdom had foreseen the 
liability of the Vesta to such a disaster, and prudently provided her for it, 
and she was saved. Her “bows were completely carried away ;” hence, 
the captain of the Arctic, judging from the improvident state of his own, 
otherwise more noble, ship, supposed she would sink instantly; but she 
was lightened forward, and made some additions to, and strengthened her 
bulkhead, when she made her nearest port, St. John’s, N. F., for full re- 
pairs, in safety. 

A much less apparent damage was received by the Arctic, but she sunk 
in four-and-three-quarters hours. I have before spoken of her holes, of 
her want of pumps, of the great relief reasonably adequate pumps and re- 
liable steam-power would have rendered her. Indeed, it cannot be denied, 
but that such pumps as she ought to have carried might have saved her ; 
it is rather reasonable and probable, to any person who fully understands 
her actual damages and the pumping power of steam, that appropriate 
pumps—appropriate to her tonnage, to her dangers, and simple in con- 
struction—would have given confidence to officers and crew and citizen 
passengers, so that appropriate efforts would have been made to stop her 
leaks, and that such efforts would have been successful, for her holes below 
the water are not described as forbidding to any person who understands, 
or can explain, the difficulties attending their stoppage. 

It is true, that with two twenty-inch vertical cylinder pumps, each work- 
ing at half the velocity of the Arctic’s pistons, with reliable steam-power 
to have lifted the air from them, there is no improbabiiity but that the 
Arctic, and the lives she sacrificed, would have been saved. 

To fully repeat the description of her holes, and review the inadequate 
efforts to stop them, I find will be too lengthy for this paper, yet there are 
instructions from a full examination that ought to be imparted to all com- 
mercial men and the traveling public. 

Why was the Arctic lost? Set aside the questions arising from the fog 
of nature, from the management and competency of life-boats, and why 
did she make a premature watery grave to herself and hundreds of the 
beloved and noble-hearted from among us? Pass these questions—instruc- 
tive questions if analyzed—as the news items of the day are passed! pass 
them unimproved or misimproved, and repetition—fearful repetition—will 
stamp our commercial men as incompetent to the exigencies of the age! 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS, 


We have shown the stranding of nine steamships, with the total loss of 
eight of them and the imminent peril of the ninth, and the total loss of 
four other steamships at sea. 

The general instructions drawn from the nine stranded ships are— 

1. That each and every casualty to these nine stranded ships was avoid- 
able. Hence, the loss of each of the eight ships, and the peril and dam- 
age to the ninth, constitute a breach of trust to a certain degree, or an 
evidence of incompetency, or want of prudence and vigilance, on the part 
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of the captain, or under officers, or the helmsmen, respectively or con- 
jointly. It is obvious that the captain’s orders may be strictly correct, 
and their imperfect execution may cause the casualty; or the orders may 
be slightly incorrect, and their perfect execution may cause the casualty. 

2. That the fact that all of these casualties occurred during the late 
night or early morning hours—from 11 P. M. to 9 A. M.—excepting that 
of the Yankee Blade, teaches a necessity for particular vigilance and pru- 
dence in the commands, and execution of commands, during the “ dead 
hours” of the day. 

Hence, proper prudence should always teach the commander, under 
officers, and pilots, that if there is the least possible inclination or devia- 
tion in the cotamands, or execution of commands, from a strict chart 
course of safety, or if there are doubts as to the strict course, that the in- 
clination, deviation, or action, in doubtful cases, should always be on the 
side of safety, or seaward, and never on the side of hazard. 

3. We learn the improvident state of this class of steamships; or that 
after each collision each respective ship was unprovided for such.a cas- 
ualty. 

Also, that neither of these stranded ships need have been lost after the 
collision, had they been well provided, excepting the 8.8. Lewis and Yan- 
kee Blade, and possibly the Winfield Scott. 

These thirteen cases show the improvident state of our steamships in 
four classes, three of which are remedied. Eleven out of these thirteen 
eases show the absolute necessity of remedial. Eleven out of the thirteen 
experiments were failures on the part of the steamships to show themselves 
provided—reasonably well provided—for the dangers of ocean naviga- 
tion. 

Eleven out of the thirteen point out and teach the nature and practical 
character of the remedies; and they teach the probable success of these 
remedies in eleven-thirteenths of these casualties. 

They also teach the almost certain success of these remedies in nine out 
of the eleven probable cases. 

The first class embraces the positive instruction of nine of the ships out 
of the thirteen as to the necessity of reasonably adequate pumps, (not one 
of the ships possessed them,) and reliable steam-power, (unknown to every 
ship.) 

This necessity was absolute and independent in the case of the Arctic; 
it may have been so also in the case of the City of Glasgow. This remedy 
is conjointly necessary and shown immediately after the casualty, in the 
cases of the Independence, S. 8. Lewis, Winfield Scott, Humboldt, San 
Francisco, City of Philadelphia, Yankee Blade, and Golden Age. 

The second class embraces the positive instruction of four cases out of 
the twelve, as to the absolute necessity of bulk-heads, forming water-tight 
bow compartments. These bulk-heads should be high enough to protect 
the hull of the ship from the influx of water, in any case of flooding this 
compartment. These cases were the Independence, Humboldt, City of 
Philadelphia, and Golden Age. 

It is extremely probable that this necessity was absolute in the case of 
the City of Glasgow. 

It was a remedy conjointly necessary in the cases of the S.S. Lewis and 
the Winfield Scott. 

The third class embraces the positive instructions of the Tennessee and 
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the Franklin, as to the insufficiency of the propelling mechanism to re- 
move a ship from a sandy beach, sound in all their parts, under the full 
virtue of their steam-power. 

This class embraces, also, instruction from the Independence, Humboldt, 
and Golden Age, conjointly with the other necessities ascribed to them, 
to show the rapid diminution of the propelling power of their wheels, by 
the increased depth of immersion due to the influx of water to their holds. 
If we suppose that these ships had been a little beyond the reach of land, 
and the Arctic nearly within the reach of land, then the rapid loss of 
power required to propel them ashore, by the quickly increased depth of 
immersion, would have become an important consideration. 

The fourth class has the single case of inevitable loss—that of the North 
Carolina. To this question, her essential history, so far as I have seen it, 
is thus written :—“ A collision took place between her and the ship Rob- 
ert, and from the severe damage the steamer sunk in deep water in ten 
minutes.” Therefore, none of the remedies we have considered would 
have possibly saved this ship, except her damages had been like those to 
the French steamer Vesta, which was damaged by the Arctic carrying 
away her bows, so that she would have sunk in ten minutes, excepting for 
her bulk-head, which saved her. 

In view of these costly experiments, their most obvious instructions, and 
the considerations of their easy, reasonable, and practical remedies, (ex- 
cepting the remedy for the Tennessee and the Franklin, which is not here 
investigated,) proprietors of steamships, builders and commanders, traders, 
underwriters, the Chamber of Commerce, the traveling public, and the 
community at large, should utter, as with one voice, the recommendation 
of every probable remedy; and much more imperatively the adoption of 
these most obvious remedies. 

This voice should be heard in relation to every steamship in process of 
building, or which shall be built, that these remedies may be inwrought 
into her, just as necessarily as her keel or her masts. The imprudence— 
gross imprudence—of sending a steamship on her ocean exposures without 
these remedies for her common dangers, is not secondary to the obvious 
imprudence of sending them without masts and riggings. Indeed, the 
case of the Collins steamer Atlantic is the only important experiment I 
now call to mind since the establishment of that line of our international 
steamships where this provision was absolutely essential and available to 
safety. 

It is also highly proper to recommend and urge the adoption of these 
remedies, so far as possible, as fixtures to our present steamships ; and so 
far as adequate remedies are impracticable as fixtures, that they should be 
provided as temporary resources. This may be practically carried out by 
every steamship to a very greatly increased safety over their present dan- 
gerous predicaments. 

The success attending temporary remedies, a temporary bulk-head and 
temporary pumps, constructed after the Golden Age’s disaster, urges and 
enforces the considerations not only, as we have shown, for permanent 
remedies, but for temporary remedies to every steamship afloat, where 
fixed remedies may not consistently, in full or in part, be provided. So 
far as permanent fixtures should greatly incommode the present arrange- 
ment of the ships in the “lines,” they can be made and fitted temporarily 
so as to be, to a great degree, available in case of need. Had the Golden 
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Age have had ingenious, judicious, and wise prerequisites for her casualty, 
how greatly would she Lite been relieved from the extreme peril that 
hovered over her! 

I have before spoken of the Persia, but we should not pass the Arago, 
nor the more modern Fulton, soon to be launched upon our waters—the 
latter showing the most improved development yet made by American 
skill for protective buoyancy in case of damage by collision, and for pro- 
tection to her fires and machinery ; but these are only primary steps, and, 
though valuable independently, they are essential conjointly with the other 
remedies shown and demonstrated by this series of varied experiments, all 
of which should be thoroughly and reliably investigated, and poreeny de- 
veloped—reliably developed—ere Commerce shall ose added to her debit 
account millions again expended to enforce by repetition her imperative 
instructions. 

My chief object is to show a necessity for remedies in a large majority 
of these losses, and the very practical character of the remedies. 

This series of experiments, consecrated by Providence to the advance of 
Commerce by the sacrifice of ship after ship, are endowed with no ordinary 
lessons of wisdom; and shame and folly will stamp their index upon the 
commercial organizations that shall let them pass unheeded and unim- 

roved. 
These thirteen steamships had over seven thousand lives on board, and 
sacrificed, as a tribute to the importance of these events, over twelve-and- 
a-half hundred lives, or 18 per cent of all; while many others were saved 
as by “hair-breadth” escape. 

Independent of this invaluable sacrifice of life, they possessed a tangible 


value in property of over eleven million dollars, and sacrificed, as a tribute 
to the elevation of Commerce, over seven-and-one-fourth million dollars, 
or 66 per cent of all. 

Let the constituents to this loss calculate the labor and time due to the 
recovery of this amount by the net profits on their succeeding business, 
and if possessed of sound financial talent they may appreciate the propri- 
ety, if not the necessity, of etean, some labor and time to obviate the 


embarrassments due to such heavy losses. 

It is to-day truly said that more than seven-and-one-fourth million dol- 
lars have been expended, within two-and-a-half years, through a single 
class of steamships, to show practical men, and underwriters and their 
constituents, the wisdom of introducing remedies to stop these disastrous 
losses, for they will continue to occur until remedied by them; or it is 
truly said that we are appropriating two million nine hundred thousand 
dollars annually to educate our most sagacious Wall-street and South- 
street financiers as to the true relation of improvident steamships to the 
dangers of the sea; and it is highly proper to ask them which alternative 
they will now adopt, whether they will learn from the past and remedy 
these losses, or whether they will appropriate two-and-nine-tenths million 
dollars for the lessons of the coming year of steamship casualties, 

Owners of ships and merchandise may look to, and fall back upon, un- 
derwriters, and underwriters may look to, and fall back upon, a high tariff 
of premiums, but these enormous losses will attach somewhere, however 
subdivided, and they are “dead losses” to the commercial community, and 
especially to the underwriting constituency; and they will be a lasting 
stain upon the energies of our commercial men, a perpetual shame upon 
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their neglect to profit by “ precept upon precept,” as enforced by example 
after example, if such teachings are not speedily embodied into practice, 
and if reform does not speedily elevate the system above these sad and 
frequent calamities. 


IMPROVIDENT CHARACTER OF FIRST-CLASS CANVAS-SHIPS. 


Two other considerations should be urged :— 

1, In relation to our canvas-ships; they, too, are sent forth improvident 
in relation to the dangers of the sea. 

Ship after ship is stranded and lost—ship after ship founders at sea— 
ship after ship is abandoned on account of leakages, and a fearful number 
are lost and never heard from. These are common casualties, and the 
remedies are alike common. We can meet these exigencies only by steam- 

ower. We must elevate and improve our steam system. Then steam 
will be as economical to the canvas-ship as masts and rigging are to the 
steamship; and steam will be more absolutely essential to first-class can- 
vas-ships than sails are to steamships—indeed, it will be much more so. 
This question cannot here be fully examined, but it should never be dis- 
missed until the reform it contemplates shall be fully established. This 
reform cannot be established upon the present system of using steam, be- 
cause it does not meet the exigencies of our steamships, and it cannot meet 
the demand due to the intelligence of the age, until it is elevated by a 
radical reform; hence, until then it cannot meet the exigencies of our 
canvas-ships. 

There is an imperative call for a radical reform in steam and canvas 
ships, for their protection from disasters, and their increased efficiency, 
based upon the instructive fact that for the two-and-a-half years last past, 
the tax upon the insured has not iademnified the insurers. That is, the 
“tariff of premium rates,” which the judgment or conscience of the Board 
of Underwriters would allow them to inflict upon the insured, has been 
insufficient to meet the losses upon the property insured. The aggregate 
losses suffered during the last financial year of the respective companies of 
the Board exceed twelve million dollars. Or if we take the published an- 
nual statements of several of the best established and most prosperous 
companies of the Board, they show that the relation of assets to liabilities 
(as represented by premiums) has been materially lessened since the close 
of the year 1852. They also show that the aggregate deficiency in assets, 
or the amount essential to make the assets bear as favorable a per centage 
or relation to the liabilities on policies, as represented by premiums, Jan- 
uary 1, 1855, by the Atlantic, Atlas, and Union; October 15, 1854, by 
the Sun; April 4, 1854, by the Mercantile; July 1, 1854, by the Com- 
mercial, and March 15, 1855, by the New York, as at the beginning of 
these financial years, ending at said dates, exceeds two. million three hun- 
dred and sixty thousand dollars, Or, deducting the increased amount of 
“ certificates” issued on the business of the preceding year over the amount 
of “certificates” paid from the assets at the close of the preceding year, 
and the interest at 6 per cent on the increased amount of “ certificates,” 
and the deficit for the years ending as above, exceeds one million eight 
hundred and sixty thousand dollars; which amount is an aggregate loss 
to said companies, or to their real public standing. Hence, the insured 
have not sustained for these years, by a large amount, their underwriters. 
Obviously, the virtue of these facts should be manifested to investigate 
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their cause, to remove their cause, to instruct as to their proper remedy, 
and to reform the disastrous system by the absolutely essential improve- 
ments. 

2. In relation to the fearful loss of life, or inhumanity of our present 
systems. 

It is humane to take measures to save life after ships are hopelessly 
wrecked, from such ships as may come within the reach of aid along our 
coasts, such aid as “Life Saving Associations” and government may or 
can render. But this is a short arm of relief, and can only be extended 
to a few out of the many cases; and further it is always too late. These 
measures established and approved are proper as the ultimatum of all other 
means. 

How much more essential and rational is it to put a remedy or remedies 
on board of every valuable or passenger ship. Save the ship from coast- 
wise dangers and disasters, from the damages of threatening and over- 
powering storms, from the waters which rise up within her, and you save 
cargo, in full or chiefly, and the thousands of lives now prematurely buried 
in the ocean grave. The losses of one year are under the common causes 
of the losses of another year. The horrors of total shipwrecks this year 
will be but a repetition of those of last year. The facts may be more 
fearful and lamentable, yet we hope otherwise. The obvious and practical 
remedies which the past teaches would have saved the ships, had they been 
devised and available, will now and hereafter save them if devised and ap- 
propriated. 

Can any man of good sense, understanding, and judgment in these mat- 
ters, say they cannot be remedied? Most certainly not. The obvious 
character required, the certain efficiency, and the practical and available 
nature of the remedies, will condemn him as wanting either in practical 
understanding or sound judgment in these matters. Any one may say 
what has not been done—we all say it to our shame and regret-—but every 
one should beware how he says that such things as are required cannot be 
done. Better say“ What ought to be done can and shall be done.” If 
we reason from the inactivity and disregard of these exigencies by the 
past, and their patience under sufferings, and doom the future Commerce 
to like sufferings, we reason from instructive lessons and premises to shame- 
ful and degrading conclusions. 

I am aware that certain commercial questions have been discussed, con- 
clusions and instructions set forth. The large number of vessels aban- 
doned at sea has caused the reasons for -and against scuttling them to be 
investigated. For so much as the Navy Department of our government 
has performed directly for the interests of our mercantile marine, we have 
cordially extended thanks ; and the wise supervisory management by Lieut. 
Maury has been appreciated and acknowledged. 

But greater questions and greater improvements remain to be deter- 
mined and established, because the casualties and exigencies of our ships 
remain to proclaim them essential to Commerce’s higher prosperity. 

In view of the facts embodied herewith it is not an unimportant con- 
sideration to know if the Representative Board—elected and sustained by 
the commercial men and interests of our city and country to protect indi- 
vidual losses by a proper tariff of taxes upon ali, thereby to extend the 
greatest possible encouragement and sustaining influences to our mercan- 
tile marine—shall prove to be the “ undertakers ” (Oceanic Cemetery Un- 
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dertakers) of the real and highest interests of Commerce, by their passivity 
under these astonishing facts. 

Individual interests and enterprises, whether sent forth by the strong 
arm of steam, or with their wings to the wind, to contest with the dan- 
gers of every sea, except for the protection by this great financial reser- 
voir of Wall-street, would long since, by their own imperative necessities, 
have protected themselves against these common losses by introducing 
their common remedies, But their duty and responsibility is transferred, 
and they are taxed on account of the transfer; hence, their otherwise ob- 
vious duty of looking after, preventing, and protecting themselves against 
these common casualties rests upon their Representative Board of Under- 
writers. 

This Representative Board has a combination of interests to look after, 
and they have adequate resources of facts and of knowledge which none 
others equally possess; therefore, the principle of transfer of responsibility 
to representatives is good. The Board which assumes the transfer of 
trusts assumes the responsibilities due to the system. I believe, therefore, 
that they cannot be passive to these common casualties, and be blameless. 
Their direct prosperity and the higher interests of their constituents forbid 
it, and the enormous sum of their aggregate losses, under which they now 
groan and are burdened, forbids it. Let us cherish the hope that they 
will recover from their lethargy, that an agency for reform shall be known 
on their part, that that sanitary influence which they above all others can 
extend and develop may be felt and its blessings enjoyed. 

Although this paper ascribes the great responsibility of the present im- 
perfect system, and the responsibilities due to a reform, to the Board of 
Marine Underwriters and our practical commercial men, it is thus placed 
with all deference to the Chamber of Commerce. This “ Chamber” is 
New York’s honorary body of commercial men, and the improvident state 
of our steam and canvas marine look to this body as their ultimate hope 
that sanitary influences may recover them from the “ plague spots” under 
which they now suffer; and that they may now cast upon our marine 
Commerce the mantle of their honorary influences, that the practical ser- 
vants of Commerce shall not sleep while the storm of shipwrecks is rush- 
ing over them, and that their popular influence may be felt to prompt, to 
demand and insure proper action on the part of the commercial enterprises 
and organizations of the day. H. B. 
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The Seventh United States Census. 


Art. 1].—THE SEVENTH UNITED STATES CENSUS. 


Tue last publication of the Census Bureau at Washington, an octavo 
volume of 400 closely-printed pages, entitled a “ Compendium of the Sey- 
enth United States Census,” lies before us. Of all the publications of the 
office, this is the best and most reliable, since it contains nearly all the 
matter of the quarto presented in its most concentrated form, as well as 
some additions, the whole being corrected by the latest revisions and re- 
searches. From the present volume of reduced and well-arranged matter 
it is more easy to deduce some of the important facts and laws indicated 
by statistics, and except as these are apprehended and compared with one 
another, even the classified and tabulated returns of the census can be of 
but little use. 

In the present stage of enlightenment no accumulation of facts, even 
apparently insignificant in themselves, should be regarded as worthless, 
since it is often from them the mind rises surely and instinctively, as it 
were, to the shaping out of philosophy or science, those prime instruments 
of progressive achievement which at once define and enlarge the bounda- 
ries of our knowledge and action. Thus it is that systems of investiga- 
tion, once casually introduced in past centuries, grow into deep and im- 
portant relations in the light of modern civilization, often assisting still 
farther to expand and improve it. Among these may be classed that im- 
portant means for studying, both practically and theoretically, the princi- 
ples of political economy—the census. A census taking, instead of only 
comprising the numbering of the people and the assessment of their pro- 
perty for the purpose of levying taxes, or military conscriptions, as was 
the case among ancient nations, and to within a few centuries even, has 
developed itself into the important and comprehensive science of statistics 
—a science which aims to explain and exhibit the state and growth of a 
people in numbers, industry, morals, and intelligence, throughout all their 
classified details, compared in different periods. The magnitude and im- 
portance of a work like this, when applied to a great nation, rapidly 
changing and forming itself in all these respects, as the United States, 
will appear obvious to any one on a little reflection. The collection and 
treatment of statistics were first reduced to a science in Prussia about one 
hundred years ago, and it is worth noticing that some of our best and 
most approved methods of instruction and investigation have, within the 
last century, been derived from this part of Europe. 

Achenwall and his pupil Schlézer, of Prussia, firet gave form and name 
to statistical science, and it has since received a full development in Eng- 
land and France. 

The Society of Universal Statistics was founded in France in 1829, and 
the following programme of its transactions concisely expresses the scope 
of the science of statistics. In includes :— 

1. Physical and descriptive statistics; embracing topography, hydro- 
graphy, meteorology, population, man physically, hygiene, and the sanitary 
state. 

2. Positive and applied statistics; embracing animal and vegetable pro- 
ductions, agriculture, industry, Commerce, navigation, state of the science, 
general institutions, literature, language, and the fine arts. 

3. Moral and philosophical statistics; including the forms of religious 
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worship, legislative and judicial powers, public administration, finance, the 
marine, military, and diplomacy. 

The accuracy and thence the value of all census statistics must always 
depend, in an eminent degree, first, on the perfection of the machinery 
adopted by the government; and second, on the intelligence of the people 
from whom the records are taken, The plan adopted in most of the Eu- 
ropean States, and especially that used in England, for collecting statistics, 
is greatly superior to ours, but while the chances for error are thus lessened, 
they are probably as much increased by the lower grade of popular intel- 
ligence. Mr. De Bow is of the opinion that the chances for inaccuracy 
are about equal in both cases. 

In Great Britain the census is entrusted to permanent civil officers of 
each parish or district, and the results are digested and published with the 
greatest care and regularity. The British census, like our own, is taken 
every ten years. 

“Of the sixth,” says the Superintendent of the Census, “four bulky vol- 
umes have been published. Each of the fourteen divisions of the empire 
is prepared separately, and is illustrated by handsome district and county 
maps, and other drawings, indexes, &c.” Other volumes will follow, giving 
the remaining departments of statistics, as well as a condensation of every 
previous census. 

In all but nine of the United States a census is taken at periods rang- 
ing from two to ten years by the State authorities. Massachusetts is in 
advance of every other State for the extent and accuracy of its statistical 
investigations. Previous to taking the national census of 1850, the advice 
of some of the best statisticians in the country was obtained at Washing- 
ton, and the blanks sent out comprised more details than had been includ- 
ed in any former census. The schedules of the United States census of 
1850 embraced about 640,000 medium pages, and will make 800 or 1,000 
volumes. The weight of the blanks distributed to the enumerators was 
100 tons. The reader can, after this statement, imagine for himself the 
amount of labor necessary to reduce, classify, and compare such a mass of 
material. 

One ceases to wonder what the Census Bureau, with its more than one 
hundred assistants, has employed itself upon during the last four years ; 
the marvel is how the work has been so nearly accomplished, and with 
that degree of order and accuracy to be seen in the reports. As this la- 
bor requires for its proper fulfillment a large corps of skillful and above 
all experienced persons, Mr. De Bow urges with much force the necessity 
for making the Census Office a permanent department, so that experienced 
assistants may be retained from one decade to another. 

We will now proceed to a brief review of the principal divisions of the 
Census Compendium, according to the order in which they occur. The 
first of these furnishes some interesting data relative to the area of the 
United States. 

According to calculations made by the Topographical Department the 
total area of the Republic is 2,963,666 square miles, or more than one- 
third the surface of the entire North American continent. Compared with 
portions of the Old World this is considerably larger than Russia in Eu- 
rope, more than ten times the size of Austria or France, and twenty-four 
times the size of Great Britain. The limits of the United States when 
their independence was achieved (178%) did not exceed 820,680 square 
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miles. The territory of the Republic doubled itself in the first twenty 
years of its existence, and in less than sixty years it has increased over 
three-fold. 

The Mississippi Valley, or that portion of our territory drained by the 
Mississippi and its tributaries, covers an area of 1,217,562 square miles, 
or more than two-fifths of the whole national domain. It has been calcu- 
lated by Lieut. Maury that the area of all the valleys which are drained 
by the rivers of Europe which empty into the Atlantic, all the valleys that 
are drained by the rivers of Asia which empty into the Indian Ocean, and 
of all the valleys which are drained by the rivers of Africa and Europe 
which empty into the Mediterranean, does not cover an extent of territory 
as great as that included in the valleys drained by the American rivers 
alone which discharge themselves into one central sea. This shows the 
gigantic scale upon which some of the geographical features of the New 
World have-been arranged. According to the calculations of the Coast 
Survey the total main shore line of the United States, exclusive of bays, 
sounds, islands, &c., is 12,609 statute miles; if these be included together 
with the rivers, entered to the head of tide-water, the total shore line will 
equal 33,069 miles. 

In the length of shore line compared with surface, North America is 
second only to Europe, which has only 156 miles of surface for one of 
shore line, exceeding in this respect any other portion of the globe. The 
United States has 221 miles to one of surface. The amount of coast or 
shore line determines, in a great degree, the commercial facilities of a 
country. 

Comparing the area of some of the States and Territories with that of 
the whole Union, we find the Territory of Nebraska constitutes one-ninth, 
Utah one-eleventh, Texas one-twelfth, New Mexico one-fourteenth, Oregon 
one-sixteenth, Missouri and Virginia a little more than one-fiftieth each, 
South Carolina one-hundredth, Massachusetts one-three-hundred-and- 
eightieth, and Rhode Island one-two-thousand-three-hundredth part of the 
national area. Nebraska Territory alone comprises 335,882 square miles, 
or more than enough of surface to make seven States of the size of New 
York. : 

Poruxation. The total number of the inhabitants of the United States, 
as ascertained at the several census periods, is exhibited in the following 
table. Previous to 1790, no general enumeration had been taken, and 
the means are very imperfect for estimating the population of the colo- 
nies, According to a conjectural estimate, the aggregate population of 
the colonies was, in 1701, 262,000; in 1749, 1,046,000; in 1775, 2,803,000, 
the increase during a period of forty-eight years being in the aggregate 
about 300 per cent, (in Pennsylvania it was 1,150, and in Virginia only 
1124 per cent.) 

The total population of the United States, as shown at each census pe- 
riod, is as follows :— 


Census of 1790 8,929,827 12,866,020 
5,305,925 17,969,468 
7,239,814 22,191,876 
9,638,131 


At the close of 1854 the total population of the United States was, ac- 
cording to its average ratio of increase, in round numbers, 26,500,000, 
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Corrections being made for the admission of new territory, the census 
statistics show a regular diminution in the ratio of total as well as natural 
increase from 1790 up to 1840. But from 1840 to 1850 the ratio, instead 
of declining, increased over 3 per cent. The whole number of white per- 
sons in the United States on the Ist of June, 1850, was 19,553,068, and 
of these 2,240,535, or about 11 per cent of the aggregate, were of foreign 
birth; 4,174,940, or 21 per cent, of those American born were born out 
of the State in which they reside. North Carolina has the smallest per 
cent of white persons born out of the State, and California the largest. In 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, 
95, 92, 90, 78, and 79 per cent respectively of the free population were 
born in the States of their residence. In the new States, as Wisconsin, 
Iowa, and California, the proportion decreases to 17, 21, and 8 per cent. 

Density or Poputation. The average number of persons to a square 
mile of territory in the United States was at the period of the last census 
7°90. In 1840 it was 9:55. The decrease is owing to the large additions 
made of unsettled territory. The following table shows the number of 
persons to the square mile in some of the States at both extremes of den- 
sity :-— 





Density toa Density to a 

por square mile. square mile. 
District of Columbia........ 516.87 | California.......sceccceesress 0.59 
Massachusetts ............. 197 60] Teas ooo cccccssscsevcecees 0.89 
Rhode Island.......... deed 119.97 | Florida .....cccccccece ides 1.48 
Dapmections..iccicccaiceees 79.88 | Iowa........- ssNWeaeesWedNd 8.78 
New York.......... EAN 65.90] Arkansas .. .....ceecsccecce 4.02 
8 .,., [aaa 58.84) Minnesota Territory ........- . 0.04 
Es Svtvpaes vecesis 52.411 Utah Territory ...... cocecees 0.04 


The greatest increase of density during the last decade is found in Iowa, 
which had only 0°85 inhabitants to a square mile in 1840, and in 1850, 
3°78, having more than quadrupled in ten years. 

Illinois, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and several other States, contain 
about one-half more to the square mile than in 1840. 

Although the population of the United States has increased six-fold 
since 1790, yet on account of the large additions of area made to our 
national domain the number of persons to a square mile of its territory 
has not doubled. It is interesting to compare our country in this respect 
with some of the most thickly populated portions of the Old World, which 
are shown in the following table :— 


Density to a Density to a 
square mile. square mile, 
SEL, os swab dncdsas as 888.60 | Switzerland ...........006- 160.05 
England ........+. bGaeta ce 832.00} Prussia .......... Sricedeee 151.382 
NE iis ia he dew eek bis ote 259.81) Austria... ... 2.22.00. eee 141.88 
France ........ 5 ois ie deinen 172.74! Denmark,............+ esa’ 101.92 


What may be the growth of our country in wealth, Commerce, and en- 
lightenment when its population shall reach-a density equal to that of 
Belgium, or England, or even that of Denmark ? 

With the present density of the Middle States, (57:79 to the square 
mile,) the Union would have 170,000,000 inhabitants. The United States, 
however, exceed in density every other portion of the New World, except 
Central America, of which the density is a little over 10 per square mile. 
Mexico is almost as dense as the United States, but the Canadas and South 
America are very thinly populated. 
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Proportion oF tHe Sexes. The census tables show some curious re- 
sults respecting the proportions of the sexes. At every census the number 
of females has been from four to six in a hundred less than that of the 
males. The disparity has increased more or less at all times during the 
last sixty years, and is at present greater than ever before. 

One cause of this appears to be a slight predominance of male births. 
In the New England States alone there has always been an excess of fe- 
males, reaching occasionally as high as 3 per cent. This may be accounted 
for, in part at least, by the large emigration (the greater part consisting 
of males) to the South and West from the North-eastern States. 

However, the South-western States show the largest excess of male 
births, reaching in Kentucky to 12% per cent. 

The excess of males among the total white population of the United 
States was, in 1850, 498,736. 

Among the native born white population (17,312,533) the excess of 
males was 261,403, or nearly half that for the entire white population. 

It is the opinion of high scientific and medical authorities that whatever 
tends to elevate and strengthen the physical condition of society seems 
also to cause a corresponding increase in the proportion of male infants, 
and vice versa. In the Old World, where the population is crowded, and 
scantily furnished with the necessaries of life, the proportion of male births 
is much less than in the United States. 

Foreign Porutation. The total number of foreigners in the United 
States at the last census was 2,240,536, and of these 1,239,434 were males 
and 1,001,102 females. The nativities of the foreign born population are 
exhibited in the following table :— 


NATIVES OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1850. 


961,719 
Germany 578,225 
England 278,675 
British America 147,711 | 
Scotland 70,550 | 
54,069 
29,868 
18,358 | Belgium 
13,817 | Portugal 
12,678 | Austria 
10,549 | China 
9,848 | Sandwich Islands 


2,240,536 


A large proportion of the foreign born reside in large cities; in a few 
of which we find a total of 382,402 Irish and 212,559 Germans and 
Prussians, being 40 and 364 per cent respectively of the total number of 
each class in the United States. The proportion of foreign born to native 
inhabitants in the different sections of the Union is as follows :—Eastern 
States, 124; Middle, 19%; Southern, 14; South-western, 5+; North-west- 
ern and Territories, 12% per cent. 

Wisconsin and Minnesota contain by far the largest proportion of for- 
eign born white inhabitants, this class reaching in the former State to 
more than 36 per cent. In the Southern and North-eastern States the 
ratio reduces from 10 to less than 1 per cent. 

There are no means for ascertaining the amount of personal property 
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brought over by foreigners; of the amount sent back by them, however, 
in aid of their relatives and friends, some account has been taken by the 
English Commissioners of Emigration. They have ascertained that during 
the four years ending with 1851, $14,384,480 were sent back to England 
by emigrants in this country. 

It may be that a larger amount than ordinary was raised during the 
period referred to, in order to rescue those suffering from the famine and 
pestilence of 1847-8, but the amount is, in any case, truly surprising, and 
indicates a general condition of prosperity and energy among our foreign 
population. 

Brrrus, Marrraces, anp Deatus, These, though they constitute a 
part of the last census statistics, were very imperfectly ascertained. Very 
little of the matter under these heads has been reduced from the returns, 
as the work was not ordered by Congress. From an examination of the 
mortality tables in the Compendium we think it questionable whether any 
correct inference can be deduced from them. The same may be said of 
the births and marriages, of which it is evident only a part has been re- 
corded. This has probably arisen, in a great measure, from the inability 
of many people to recollect such occurrences in their family as far back 
as a year, and also from the carelessness of enumerators. The mortality 
tables, when fully worked out and published, will, it is said, make a vol- 
ume the size of the Compendium. 

Free Cororep Inuapirants. The free colored population of the United 
States amounted in 1850 to 434,495, of whom 275,400 were black, or of 
unmixed African descent, and 159,095 mulattoes of mixed African and 
other blood. Maryland contained 74,723 free blacks and mulattoes, or 
more than twice the number of any other State excepting Pennsylvania 
and New York. Of the free colored population, as given above, 208,724 
were males and 225,771 females. As with the whites, so with the free 
colored. In New England the females are always in excess, and this ex- 
cess of free colored females is found throughout the Middle, Southern, and 
South-western States; but in the North-western and Territories the males 
preponderate very largely. Among the aggregate colored population of 
the United States the mulattoes are about one-eighth as numerous as the 
blacks, and the free mulattoes.are more than half the number of the free 
blacks. 

Stave Porutarroy. The total slave population at the time of the Jast 
census was ascertained to be 3,204,313. Among the entire slave popula- 
tion the excess of males amounts to but 757. In 1820, the excess of male 
over female slaves amounted to nearly 5 per cent; since then it has stead- 
ily diminished, and in 1850 was only ‘05 per cent. The slaves of pure 
African descent number 2,957,657, and the mulattoes 246,656, or about 
one-twelfth of the former. Virginia holds the largest number of slaves, 
472,528; South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi are next in 
order, the latter holding 309,878. The total number of slaveholders is 
347,525, and it is ascertained that of these about a fifth hold but a single 
slave, and nearly one-half own less than five slaves. 

No statistics respecting the nativities of the slave population, or their 
occupations, have ever been collected. 

The following tables show the number and increase of the slave popu- 
lation, both separate and combined with the free colored, and their pro- 
portion to the free whites through sixty years :— 
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NUMBER ANI) INCREASE OF SLAVES. 
Increase Proportion 
percent of slaves 
Total ineach tenineach ten to free 
No. of Excess of numberof and in 60 and in60 whites as 
females. males. slaves. years, years, 1 slave to 
eoesteeee eeeee 697,897 eerese eeeseee 4.5457 
soccesee s00%0 893,041 195,144 27.9617 . 8200 
° sseee 1,191,864 298,523 388.4053 . 9204 
eeeee 788,028 750,010 38,018 1,588,088 846,674 29.0989 .1116 
1830 ..... 1,012,823 996,220 16,603 2,009,048 471,005 30.6237 . 2450 
1840 ..... 1,246,517 1,240,988 5,579 2,487,455 478,412 28.8129 . 8622 
1850 ..... 1,602,535 1,601,778 757 8,204,818 716,858 28.8189 7.2377 





Total increase of each class in sixty years........ 2,506,416 359.1384 


NUMBER AND INCREASE OF FREE COLORED AND SLAVES. 


od Ce ee ee ee PS eee, |. ELE RL 
BOO cece sevcccce secveses « 1,001,436 244,073 382.2271 
BRIO noc nn scoccnees, a400s0 1,377,810 376,374 37.5830 
1820..... 902,994 1,776,194 398,384 29.3273 
1830 ..... 1,166,276 1,162,366 3,910 2,828,642 552448 31.1030 

1,482,998 1,440,760 *7,762 2,878,758 545,116 23.4092 

1,811,547 1,827,261 *15,714 38,638,808 765,050 26.6219 





Total increase of each class in sixty years........ 2,881,445 379.7058 


Dear, Dump, Bunn, Iptoric, anv Insane Porutation. The aggregate 
number of persons embraced within all these classes by the census of 1850 
was 50,994, being one for every 460 persons, or one deaf and dumb for 
every 2,365, and one blind for every 2,368. In the whole Union the 
number of deaf and dumb persons was 9,803; of blind, 9,784; of insane, 
15,610; and of idiotic, 15,787. The proportion of these classes is con- 
siderably less among the foreign born of our population than among the 
native, as such persons are seldom found among emigrants. 

Of persons that are at the same time deaf, dumb, and blind, there is 
one each in Massachusetts, Georgia, Florida, and Tennessee, two in Ohio, 
and four in Virginia. Of those deaf and blind there is one each in South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Tennessee, two each in Massachusetts, North Caro- 
lina, and Florida, and six in Virginia. Of those deaf and idiotic, there is 
one in Virginia and two in Maryland. Of those deaf, dumb, and idiotic, 
there is one each in North Carolina and South Carolina; two each in 
Massachusetts, Georgia, and Wisconsin; three each in Tennessee, Illinois, 
and Ohio, and seven in Virginia. There is one deaf, dumb, blind, and in- 
sane person each in Virginia, Massachusetts, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Illinois, and Ohio, and two in Tennessee. 

For all classes, the mean of the last three censuses shows one affected 
person to every 957 whites in the slaveholding States, and one to 1,060 
in the other States; one to every 1,444 colored in the slaveholding States, 
and one to 503 colored in the non-slaveholding.+ 





* Excess of females. 

+ This singular disproportion in the number of free colored and slave deaf, dumb, blind, &c., is 
observable throughout previous censuses, where such statistics have been taken, and has of course 
excited considerable attention. In 1844, a memorial was sent to Congress from several individuals 
in Boston, protesting against the publication of these statistics for the slaveholding States, on the 
ground of their inaccuracy. 

The memorial was referred to the Department of State, and after an investigation of the census 
returns had been held, the Secretary referred to it in the following words :—* On a review of the 
whole, two conclusiony it is believed, will be found to follow inevitably. The one is that the cor- 
rectness of the late census, in exhibiting a far greater prevalence of the diseases of insanity, blind- 
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Occupations or THE Mate Poputation oF THE Unirep States OVER 
Firreen Years or Ace. Of the male population of the United States — 
over fifteen years of age, 5,371,876 re registered as pursuing some 
particular avocation. The total number of employments mentioned, in- a 
cluding almost all departments of production, art, Commerce, literature, 
&c., is 324, The farmers are much the largest class, and number 2,363,958, € 









or more than three-sevenths of the whole. Laborers (a general term, in- RS 
cluding, probably, many engaged in agriculture) come next, of whom a 
there are 909,786. After these are carpenters, 184,671; cordwainers, & 






130,473; clerks and merchants, each about 100,000; black and white ig 
smiths, 99,703 ; miners, 77,410; mariners, 70,603 ; masons and plasterers, at 
63,392. Of the several classes of professional and literary men, there 
were enumerated 26,842 clergymen; 40,564 physicians; 23,939 lawyers ; 
1,372 editors, and 82 authors. It appears, from a comparison of these 
returns with those of former censuses, that while the per centage of those 
engaged in agricultural employments has always been steadily increasing, i 
that of those engaged in Commerce aloné has slightly diminished—in - 
New England more than half between 1820 and 1840, while in the Mid- 
dle States during the same period it nearly doubled, but in the Southern ss 
States diminished about one-half, increasing in the North-west, however, me 
nearly three-fold. The per centage of those devoted to the learned pro- i: 
fessions has nearly trebled during the last census decade, and that of those a 
employed in navigation doubled. 

Comparative Progress or Porutation 1x Various Parts or THE 
Worzp. In closing our review of the subject of population we shall copy 
the following table showing the comparative progress of population in 
several countries :— 
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Year. Population, Year. Population. Years, Actual gain. per an. RAs 

United States...... 1790 8,929,827 1850 28,191,876 60 19,262,049 8.17 pS) 
Peseia.. i ev ecces 1786 6,000,000 1849 16,831,187 68 10,831,187 2 73 ‘a 
Turkey in Europe... 1801 8,500,000 1844 15,500,000 43 7,000,000 1.92 Be 
Russia,........... 1783 27,400,000 1850 62,088,000 67 84,688,000 1.89 a 
Great Britain....... 1801 15,800,000 1851 27,475,271 50 11,675,271 1.48 a 
Austria.........06. 1792 28,500,000 1851 36,514,897 59 18,014,897 94 ¥ 
France........+.+. 1762 21,769,000 1851 85,783,170 89 14,014,170 .72 ey 
Spain .... . 1728 17,625,000 1884 12,282,194 111 65,607,194 .66 Ss 
It will be seen from the above table that the annual increase of the a 
United States has been nearly three times as great as that of Prussia, i 
(notwithstanding the large population that was added to her by the par- * 
tition of Poland;) more than four times as much as Russia; six times as a: 
much as Great Britain; nine times as much as Austria; and ten times Eis 
that of France. What nation, either ancient or modern, has ever exhib- * 
ited such a rapid increase in numbers, wealth, and power as the young ¥ 
giant of the New World, destined, let us hope, to remain forever an asy- a 
lum for people of all nations and kindred, and the inalienable heritage of ia 





freedom. 


















ness, deafness, and dumbness stands unimpeachable. That it may contain errors, more or less, is 
hardly to be doubted. It would be a miracle if such a document, with so many figures and entries, 
did not ; but that they have, if they exist, materially affected the correctness of the general resuit, 
; would seem hardly possible. Nothing but that the truth is so would seem capable of explaining 
1 the fact that in all the non-slaveholding States, without exception, the census exhibits uniformly a 
far greater comparative prevalence of these diseases among the free blacks than among the slaves 
of the other States. They are indeed vastly more so among the most favorable of the former than 
in the least favorable of the latter.” 
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Mora anv Socrau Sraristics—Rexicious Worsurr. From the cen- 
gus tables we find the total number of churches in the United States was, 
in 1850, 38,183, and the total value of the property belonging to them 
was $89,983,028. The number of persons which could be accommodated 
at one sitting was ascertained to be 14,360,038. Twenty different sects 
were specified by name, and others included under the head of minor 
sects. 

To the Methodists belong 13,338 churches, the largest number owned 
by any single denomination; next are the Baptist, 9,360; Presbyterian, 
4,863; Episcopalian, 1,461; Congregational, 1,706; Roman Catholic, 
1,227; Lutheran, 1,221; and Christian, 868. The Methodist church 
property is worth $14,826,148; the Presbyterian, $14,557,089; the Epis- 
copal, $11,384,210; the Baptist, 11,001,127; and the Roman Catholic, 
$9,256,758. The Methodists and Baptists together have more than one- 
half of all the churches, and the Episcopal and Roman Catholic are about 
equal in number. The Methodists and Presbyterians have a larger amount 
of church property than‘any other denomination. The Baptist and Epis- 
copal are next, and are also about equal. The Catholics, though they 
have but one-eleventh as many churches as the Methodists, have much 
more than half the church property. The average number of churches 
throughout the Union is about 1 to every 75 square miles. In Massachu- 
setts there are nearly 19 churches to every 100 square miles, whilst in 
Texas the number is only 1 in every 700, and in Arkansas 1 in 175 square 
miles. The average value of churches in the United States is, according 
to the census tables, $2,357, and their average capacity of accommodation, 
376 persons. There are about five churches to every 3,000 of the total 
population, and every 2,600 of the white and free colored. The average 
value of churches to each person, excluding slaves, is $4 50. Six hun- 
dred and nineteen persons in every 1,000 of the whole population of the 
United States, and 72 in every 100 of the whites and free colored, can be 
accommodated at one sitting in the churches, 

The Methodists have one church for every 1,739 of the total population, 
the Baptists one in 2,478, the Presbyterians one in 4,769, the Episcopa- 
lians one in 15,874, the Catholics one in 18,801, and other sects one in 
2,923. The church statistics for the great sections of the Union, as re- 
turned by the marshals, show that the New England and Middle States, 
and the Territories and California, have nearly the same average value to 
their churches, which is nearly four times that of other sections, The 
average accommodation of churches differs much less. 

Epvcation. The following table shows the number of schools of various 
kinds, and also that of the teachers and pupils belonging to them respec- 


tively, as aggregated for the whole Union :— 
Total annual 
Number. Teachers. Pupils. imcome, 
COTES. os cacececsnces anes devces . 239 1,678 27,821 1,964,428 
Public schools 80,978 91,966 3,854,011 9,529,542 
6,085 12,260 263,096 4,644,214 


Total number of scholars in all colleges, academies, and schools...... 8,644,928 


The cost of academy and private school education to each pupil is a 
third larger at the South than at the North, and the average for the Union 
is $22 16. To each public school scholar the expense at the South is 
twice as great as at the North, and the average for the Union is $2 94. 
Whilst the South pays to its institutions of learning $2 90 for each per- 
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son between the ages of five and twenty, the North pays but $2 30, and 
the average paid in the whole Union is $2 50. Ohio contains a greater 
number of colleges and public schools than any other State—26 of the 
former and 11,661 of the latter; Pennsylvania stands next in this respect, 
and considerably exceeds Ohio in the amount of annual income accruing 
to these institutions, 

PERSONS UNABLE 10 Reap anp Write. The aggregate of persons in 
the United States over twenty years of age who can neither read nor 
write is 1,053,420, and of these, 962,898 are whites, and 90,522 are free 
colored, Including both these classes, 858,306 are native, and 195,114 
of foreign birth. ‘The sexes are divided as follows :— 


White males...... epee wea 389,664 | Free colored males ........+. 40,722 
White females........... ee 578,234 | Free colored females ...... a 49,800 


Mr. De Bow’s table, showing the ratio of illiterate whites and colored, 
native and foreign, when compared with the whole number of each of 
these classes, and also when compared with the actual number of and over 
20 years of age for every State and Territory of the Union, is very inter- 
esting. We have room for only a few of the results and figures. 

For the whole Union the per cent of white illiterate to total white is 
4.92; that of free colored illiterate to total free colored, 20.83; and that 
of foreign illiterate to total foreign over 20 years of age, supposing the 
illiterate to be all white, 14.51. The highest percentage of white illiterate 
in any part of the Union is 40.77, in the Territory of New Mexico ; next 
is North Carolina, where the percentage of this class is 13.30. It is least 
in New Hampshire, being there only 0.93. For the whole of New Eng- 
land the percentage of this class among the aggregate white population is 
only 1.88, and of the native white only one person in 400, over 20 years 
of age, is incapable of reading and writing. Comparing the educational 
statistics of 1840 and 1850 with one another, we find that the number of 
pupils attending schools of all kinds in proportion to the total white pop- 
ulation, has increased in the aggregate from 13.89 to 20.14 per cent. The 
number of those whites over 20 years of age who cannot read and write 
has also increased in every section, and in the aggregate from 3.77 to 5.03 
per cent. This Mr. De Bow attributes to the large influx of foreigners. 

Tue Press. The aggregate number of newspapers and periodicals of 
all kinds published in the United States on the Ist of June, 1850, as ascer- 
tained by the census, was 2,526, and the whole number of copies printed 
annually, 426,409,978. 

The following tables show how many periodicals are published daily, 
weekly, monthly, &e., and also “ classified character and circulation :— 


No. 
Dail eer eeeeereeere eeeereren ee 958 Semi- Monthly eeeteeeee aeeeerere 95 
Tri- “pa seeeeee errr pee BEG) POM inc sccesces nveee ees 100 
Semi- Week] 


YY ccncusccccceneces 31 | GROIN 6 dcdincciccccossseens 19 


CHARACTER AND CIRCULATION, 
Number, Circulation, 


Literary and Miscellaneous .......0..-eseee0s 568 1,692,408 
Neutral and Independent ........+.eeeeeeeees 83 303,722 
Nig Fok div hk 4 4c a vow nndthe eas meee 1,630 1,907,794 
TROUMIOUS. wc oscccsesccsocses hes ¢s ow RAO : 191 1,071,657 
MINI c's v'bn'ncd baeces bu cbtsteneeeuwendas 53 207,041 


5,183,017 
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According to these figures, there would be a copy of some periodical to 
something over every fourth inhabitant of the Union; and of the whole 
number of copies printed annually, there would be nearly 20 papers for 
every one of the total population of the Republic. Mr. De Bow estimates 
the total amount expended on newspapers and periodicals for the year 
1850, at $15,000,000. He also says: “The whole issue for one year, es- 
timated upon the basis of an ordinary country paper, would cover a sur- 
face of 100 square miles, or constitute a belt, of 30 feet wide, around the 
earth, and weigh nearly 70,000,000.” 

Pavurerism. The census statistics under this head include only such 
persons as were supported at public charge. Private or individual chari- 
ties and benevolent societies, support or relieve a considerable portion of 
the indigent and sick in many portions of the Union. An attempt was 
made to obtain statistics in regard to these also by means of circulars, but 
the information thus collected was too partial to allow of its being used in 
a general way. 

The number of paupers supported in whole or part at public expense in 
the United States during the year ending June Ist, 1850, was 134,972, 
and the total number of paupers on this date was 50,353, Of the former 
number, 66,434 were native, and 68,538 foreign born; of the latter, 
36,916 were natives, and 13,437 foreigners. The total cost of support 
was $2,954,806. 

We have now passed over nearly all of the most important divisions of 
the Compendium devoted to abstract and reduced results, The statistics 
of crime have not yet been generally reduced from the returns, and the 
few results given in the present volume are by no means full or satis- 
factory. 

As we have already reached the proper limits for our review, we can 
make no quotations from the very full and interesting statistics given under 
the heads of Commerce, Manufacturing, and Mining; the omission of these 
will, however, not be a serious matter, we trust, as the readers of the Mer- 
chants’ Magazine are kept well informed in regard to these branches of 
our social industry. 

In concluding, however, we must beg leave to copy the following ta- 
bles—the first, giving as near an approximation as could be obtained to 
the number of acres cultivated in each kind of crop; and the second, 
showing. the total value of the chief agricultural products. The results 
are for the year ending June Ist, 1850 :— 


LAND ACTUALLY CULTIVATED IN THE SEVERAL CROPS OF THE UNITED STATES, 1849-50. 


Acres. Acres. 

81,000,000 400,000 

Meadow or pasture, exclu- 400,000 

sive of hay crop......... 20,000,000 800,000 

13,000,000 | Ri 175,000 

11,000,000 p 110,000 

7,500,000 100,000 

5,000,000 , 500,000 

Rye 1,200,000 | Gardens 500,000 

Peas and beans 1,000,000 | Vineyards 250,000 

Irish potatoes 1,000,000 | Other products 1,000,000 
Sweet 750,000 Improved, but not in actual 

Buckwheat ...........00. 600,000} cultivation 17,247,614 





Total improved lands...... 118,082,614 
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VALUE OF THE CHIEF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS OF THE UNITED sTATES, 1850. 
Products. Value. Products. Value. 

Indian corn............. $296,085,552 | Potatoes (sweet) ........ $19,134,074 

Wheat .... ee ee ee teeaeae 100,485,944 WOE ck ie dine cee both 16,755,087 





are aoe 98,603,720 | Tobacco .......eeeeeeres 13,982,686 
Hay ..... RUA Beevers sete 96,870,494 | Cane sugar.........e00e 12,378,850 
as RELL CEE ETS o GRP TR ieee i es enees 7,808,847 
B68 Winns bd v cenieis 6 50,135,248 | Orchard products... .... 7,728,186 


Potatoes (Ivish).......... 26,319,158 | Maple sugar.......-+0++ 1,712,671 


It has not been the aim of the writer to present in the preceding pages 
anything like an exposition of the science of statistics, nor even to enter 
into any detail or comment on the results touched upon. It has only been 
possible to give, in the fewest words, some of the most striking and im- 
portant facts of the census, often by comparison, and a limited use of the 
figures, 

More cannot well be done within the scope of an ordinary review. But 
though this article is necessarily imperfect, the careful reader will meet 
many facts worthy to awaken deep and earnest reflection. Our empire 
will soon be, in many respects, a colossal one; and it exhibits even now 
the elements of an increase not only in numbers, but also in intelligence 
and power, beyond any that has ever appeared on the earth. Here all 
the nations reach the goal of their progress toward the setting sun, and 
here must not only be the center, but the final resting-place of civilization. 
And what may be the pitch of that civilization? The very geography of 
this continent indicates in all its physical relations that it is the most 
proper field for the development of social and intellectual Commerce, and 
the union of science and art. 

All the new links between mind and nature, and. all those wonderful 
improvements that attest the supremacy of man over the universe and its 
vicissitudes, have yielded their earliest, most precious fruits to the people 
of this continent. The Old World has yielded to us her fountains of 
knowledge, the heritage of thought and experience since time began; she 
is also yielding to us that life and vitality which makes a people in all 
respects predominant, and the center of civilization. 

As the young and vigorous plant succeeds the decay of the parent stem 
whose sap it appropriates to nourish its own rapid and sturdy growth, so 
will America succeed the effete civilization of Europe, and, embracing all 
its good and enlightenment, create a more delightful, because a freer 
home for humanity in the New World. This is the change which phi- 
losophy and history lead us to expect. A careful study of the science of 
statistics will afford us a diagnosis of its approach. 

Is it not, therefore, worth the study ? 

VOL, XXXIV.—NO. IL. 12 
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Art. I11.—COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


NUMBER XXII. 


REPEAL OF THE STAMP ACT—INDEMNITIES~THE SUGAR ACT MODIFIED—FREE PORTS IN THE WEST 
INDIES—ILLICIT TRADE AT THE FISHERIES~OTHER PARLIAMENTARY ACTS—NAVAL STORES—SILK 
—THE MUTINY ACT—ANOTHER TAXATION SCHEME. 


Tue extremes of the continent—Canada and the fishing provinces at 
the North, with Georgia and Florida at the South—were not embraced in 
the opposition to the Stamp act.* Their trade and business generally was 
too small to make the measure one of great present importance to them, 
and their co-operation would have been of too little avail to the other 
colonies to make them solicitous about it. Georgia, however, had a grow- 
ing trade, and the assembly of that colony in 1766 petitioned for the re- 
peal of the act. The West India possessions lying completely at the 
mercy of the British fleets, and of the troops by which they were occu- 
pied, were in the same predicament. These all quietly submitted to the 
operation of the act, excepting the small islands of St. Christopher’s and 

evis, the inhabitants of which were induced by some New Englanders in 
their harbors, to burn the stamped paper, and to offer some left-handed 
compliments to their public officials. The government of Jamaica, in 
1766 forwarded a petition against the stamp act, the only one, it is said, 
dispatched from any of the West India Islands. 

The accounts of the proceedings in America were received by the min- 
istry with alarm, mingled with a strong resentment. The resistance of 
the colonists was regarded as the indisputable evidence of a purpose to 
attempt their independence, an opinion which was strongly confirmed by 
the very exalted conceptions which the Americans had lately indulged re- 
garding their future strength and destiny—some of which would be, even 
for these times, decidedly extravagant. We are not to imagine, although 
Fourth of July orators so affirm, that our fathers did not dream of the 
rapidly-coming grandeur and power of the empire they set up. 

But the state of things was even more alarming in Great Britain than 
in the colonies. The effects of the non-importation act were sensibly felt 
in every part of Great Britain. “The merchants connected with America 
found themselves unable to fulfill their engagements by the stoppage of 
the payment of the several millions due to them from their American cor- 
respondents; the whole system of their business was deranged, and gen- 
eral distress was diffused throughout the wide-spreading circle of their 
connections. The manufacturers suffered by the want of regular pay- 
ments from the merchants, and moreover, found their materials and made- 
up goods, in a great measure become a dead stock upon their hands; in 
consequence of which great numbers of their workmen and other depen- 
dents were reduced to idleness and want of bread, at a time when, to 
heighten the distress, provisions were extravagantly dear. Popular out- 
breaks occurred in several parts of England. As a remedy against the 
terrible forces of want and mobs, an act was passed permitting the import 





* Georgia had at this time a population of about 10,000 whites, and at least 7,800 slaves. Total 
about 18,000. There were but four ships in its British trade, and but three ships and eleven other 
vessels owned in the colony, in 1766. The colony exported in 1764, 12,474 bbis. of rice, 38,660 Ibs, 
indigo, 20,350 Ibs. raw silk, with naval stores and other products, to the value of £24,802. lis 
imports were £136,079, an extraordinary amount for such a population. 
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for a limited time, of grain from the colonies in America, and prohibiting 
all export of corn, meal, flour, bread, and starch. While such misery was 
bidet upon the British people by the effort to tax the colonies, the gov- 
ernment had not even the poor boast of the financial success of the experi- 
ment. During the course of the ostensible operation of the act, the expense 
of the stamp office in stamps and stamping, and in paper and parchment 
returned on its hands, was £12,000, while the only receipts—from Canada 
and the West Indies—was £1,500. 

It was now the turn of the British people to petition and remonstrate 
against the stamp act and all other projects of taxing America, and they 
took up in earnest the effort which the Americans had dropped. Memo- 
rials drawn up in most forcible terms were oon to parliament from 
London, Liverpool, Bristol, Lancaster, Hull, Birmingham, Manchester, 
Newcastle, Glasgow, and from nearly every trading and manufacturing 
town in the kingdom, These papers eloquently set forth the advantages 
derived from the trade with America, in the vast and increasing consump- 
tion of British manufactures, and also of foreign manufactures transported 
from England in British vessels. The returns from America were most 
important, being raw materials for British manufacture, and goods profit- 
able for re-exportation, besides large balances in bullion and bills of ex- 
change, which latter were the profits of colonial foreign trade poured into 
the mass of British wealth. The suicidal measures complained of were 
destroying this lucrative Commerce, and the effect must be to leave thou- 
sands of British manufacturers, laborers, and seamen, to starve, or drive 
them into the service of other countries. MacPherson regards the state- 
ments of the evils thus inflicted on Great Britain as exaggerated, which is 
not impossible considering the excited state of public feeling; but the 
very existence of such popular excitement, in such a case, is infallible 
proof of the real severity of the crisis. That writer alludes to a statement 
of the woolen manufacture of Yorkshire, as proving that not the slightest 
effect had been exercised upon it by the American non-importation policy. 
But it is quite possible that the former extent of the woolen manufacture 
should be continued with yet a very material diminution of profits. 

The Grenville ministry having fallen a sacrifice to its destructive policy, 
the new administration, headed by the Marquis of Rockingham, with Gen. 
Conway as Colonial Secretary, both able and zealous advocates of the 
cause of America, moved at once in obedience to the popular demand. A 
bill for the repeal of the Stamp Act was brought into Parliament, which 
was advocated by Mr. Pitt and others of the ministerial side, in the House, 
and Lord Camden in the Peers, upon the principle that Parliament had 
no right to tax America; others admitted that it was better to forbear 
the effort than to resort to force against the colonies. Mr. Grenville and 
his friends opposed the repeal, alleging that the pusillanimity of a retreat 
would encourage the Americans to a yet more audacious spirit in reference 
to other measures, and that the authority of England over the colonies 
would be broken if it were not now vindicated. The Repeal bill passed 
on the 18th of March, 1766, by the triumphant vote of 265 to 167 in the 
Commons, and 105 to 71 in the Lords, thirty-three of the Lords protest- 
ing against the repeal. But it was necessary to apply a salvo to the 
wounded honor of the nation; and accordingly a declaratory act was im- 
mediately passed, the preamble to which reflected on the ungracious con- 
duct of the provincial legislatures, in the illegal assumption that the ex- 
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clusive right of taxing his majesty’s subjects in the colonies was reposed 
in them, while the Declaration peremptorily asserted, in denial thereof, 
that the American colonies are subordinate to and dependent upon the 
crown and parliament of Great Britain; and that the legislative authority 
of the kingdom extends to and binds the American colonists, as subjects, 
in all cases whatsoever, 

The Repeal of the Stamp Act was the occasion of the strongest demon- 
strations of joy, by the merchants, manufacturers, and the friends of Ameri- 
ca generally, in the city of London. The shipping in the Thames were 
gaily decorated with flags, the coffee-houses frequented by American mer- 
chants, and great numbers of private houses were adorned and illuminat- 
ed, and the whole city seemed eager in the manifestation of its joy. Other 
towns and cities partook in the rejoicing over this beneficent measure. 

In the colonies, the Repeal Act was received with universal demonstra- 
tions of joy. Public thanksgivings were proclaimed ; humble proffers of 
gratitude and loyalty were made to the king and parliament, and sub- 
scriptions were set afloat for statues in honor of Mr. Pitt. The ports were 
again opened, trade, after the brief interruption, resumed its natural course, 
and the lately cherished infant manufactures of America so far forgotten, 
that resolutions were adopted to quit their home-spun garments, and pre- 
pare new dresses from British cloths, for celebrating the fourth of June, 
the birthday of their most gracious sovereign George the Third, and to 
bestow their cast-off American clothes upon the poor. This remarkable 
subsidence in American feeling, and the change in American purposes, is 
anomalous in the history of popular excitements; which in most other 
cases are not quelied by the offending party giving up attempts which it 
abandons solely because driven from them. It proved the utter ground- 
lessness of the suspicion of any real disaffection towards the British gov- 
ernment existing in the American mind. 

The feeling of satisfaction was, however, much heartier in the Southern 
colonies than in those of the North. While the Virginia burgesses voted 
a statue to the king, the Massachusetts Assembly merely offered his ma- 
jesty a vote of thanks. The exasperation of the people of Massachusetts 
and New York had been much stronger than the discontent of the South. 
The odious Sugar Act, and its affiliated measures, yet remained to repress 
their foreign Commerce. While the South had suffered little, the North 
was still smarting from the wounds inflicted upon their leading interests, 
They noticed, too, the determined reaffirmation of the power just relin- 

uished in exercise, and saw in it something more than the mere cover, as 
the other colonies would accept it, of the ministerial retreat. They dread- 
ed the renewal of the effort, regarding it as merely postponed to some 
moment more propitious to the designs of the government. These con- 
siderations tempered their joy, without allowing them to appear insensible 
to the favor granted. 

These results justified the expectations of the advocates of repeal, and 
were so pleasing to the government, that a further grace was lent to the 
measure, by the passage of an act providing for the indemnity of all who 
had incurred penalties under the Stamp Act, and confirming the validity 
of all deeds, contracts, and other writings, executed upon unstamped paper, 
during the time that law was in presumptive force. On the other hand, 
General Conway demanded of the colonies restitution to the officials who 
had suffered by the riots attending the Stamp Act. The colonial govern- 
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ments were very slow in yielding to this requirement; but as the measure 
was a fair concomitant of the above, and as they wished to conserve the 
revailing good humor of both parties, the desired reparation was at 
ength made. 

Parliament was now farther moved to obviate, in a great degree, the 
cause of complaint existing in the Sugar Act, and thus to retrace the other 
of its erroneous steps. A somewhat liberal revision was therefore made of 
the duties and regulations upon goods imported into the continental col- 
onies, which, though alleviating in a great degree the evils of the former 
acts, did not yet at all afford that complete facility of trade which the 
colonists desired. The duties under this act, as compared with those of 
1764, were as follows :— 


ad aa 
On molasses and sirups........... cecece pergallon © 1 O 8 
Coffee of the British plantations...........percwt. 7 0 7 0 
Pimento of the British plantations...... ...--perlb, 6 OF O OF 
Foreign cambrics and lawns..... per pieceofl3ells 3 0 8 O 


British coffee and pimento imported and immediately warehoused for 
export within twelve months, to Great Britain or a British colony, were 
made free. So also were foreign sugars, coffee, and indigo, intended for 
such export, with the further privilege of exporting the foreign sugars to 
every part of Europe south of Cape Finisterre, z. ¢., to Spain, Portugal, and 
the Mediterranean countries. All sugars, however, brought to Great 
Britain, from the continental colonies, were to be regarded as foreign 
sugars, and charged the high rates aflixed to the import of such sugars 
into Great Britain. All foreign coffee imported in the coffees was, by the 
act of 1764, charged £2 19s. per ewt., and all foreign indigo 6d. per Ib. 
The duty on foreign sugars, by the act of 1764, was prohibitory. The 
new act also allowed foreign cotton and indigo to be carried in British 
vessels to the British West Indies, duty free, and cotton might also be 
brought in British vessels from any place whatever, free of duty. 

The general tenor of this act was much calculated to benefit the carry- 
ing trade of the colonies, and to promote their foreign Commerce. The 
most important provision of the act was the considerable reduction on 
foreign molasses. According to Lord Sheffield* the duty on the importa- 
tion of this article into the continental colonies, when fixed at 6d. per 
gallon, yielded the revenue but 2,000/. a year, which, after the reduction 
to 1d., increased to 17,0002. MacPherson is of opinion there was little if 
any increase in the import between the two periods, but under the higher 
duty a general system of smuggling had been necessitated, which there 
was now no occasion to resort to. The attempt to exclude the North 
Americans from participation in the sugar trade was regarded as a serious 
drawback upon the privileges granted by this act. 

Another important act of Parliament, in 1766, was one opening free 
ports in Dominica and Jamaica, with the view of encouraging the former- 
ly interrupted trade of the Spanish islands with those of England, and to 
induce the French islands also to a like intercourse. The grand object 
was to introduce British manufactures through this channel into the for- 
eign islands; obtain from them bullion and raw material for manufacture ; 
introduce British shipping indirectly into their carrying trade; supply the 








* Observations on the Commerce of America. 
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British islands with live-stock and other necessaries; and to enlarge the 
market for the English slave trade, of which Jamaica was the great depot. 
The act provided that from November 1, 1766, live cattle and all other 
tees of foreign colonies in America, except tobacco, (excluded for the 

nefit of Maryland, Virginia, and the Bermudas,) might be imported into 
Prince Rupert’s Bay and Roseau, (Charlottetown,) in the island of Domini- 
ca, (lying between the large French islands of Guadaloupe and Martinico, 
and in sight of both,) in single-decked foreign vessels. From the same 
time the ports of Kingston, Savanna-la-mur, Montego Bay, and Lucca, in 
the island of Jamaica, were opened for the importation, in single-decked 
vessels, of cattle and all 30 colonial produce, except sugar, coffee, oa 
mento, ginger, molasses, (excluded for the protection of like articles, the 
produce of the British islands,) and tobacco. The import of all foreign 
manufactures into these ports was prohibited, under forfeit of vessel and 
cargo. The importation from any British colonies, of copper ore, cotton, 
ginger, dyeing woods, hemp, indigo, molasses, beaver-skins, and skins and 
furs, in general, sugar, cacao, coffee, pimento, ashes, raw silk, and whale- 
fins, (these articles being mostly appropriated to the direct and exclusive 
trade with England from the original place of production,) was also pro- 
hibited. In the export trade of the free ports, the foreign single-decked 
vessels were allowed to carry Negroes, imported in British vessels, and all 
goods lawfully imported from Great Britain, Ireland, and the British col- 
onies, except spars, pitch, tar, turpentine, tobacco, and colonial iron, (prod- 
ucts of North America devoted to exclusive export to England. This act 
proved of vast benefit to both islands. .The French and Spanish resorting 
thereafter to the free ports, especially to those of Dominica, brought mules 
and cattle, indigo, cotton, and bullion, in exchange mainly for Negroes 
and British manufactures. Large quantities of foreign produce were ex- 
ported from this island, while its own production considerably increased. 
The Jamaica slave-trade was greatly benefited, the island relieved from the 
depressive effects of a surplus of slaves, and the profits of the English and 
North Americans in the African trade enhanced. The supply from the 
foreign colonies, of live-stock, somewhat interfered with the trade of the 
northern colonies to the British islands, but this was offset by the advan- 
tage of carrying a considerable quantity of their other products to the 
free ports, to be sold to the French and Spaniards, and by the renewed 
opportunity for illicit Commerce with the foreign islands. The trade with 
the French islands was just before this threatened with complete interrup- 
tion, from the acts of the French themselves, as well as the restrictive 
measures of England. Offended by the English taking possession of Turks’ 
Island, which the French wished to remain a neutral point, liable to com- 
mon use, the French government determined the year previous, to enforce 
the treaty stipulations, hitherto partially neglected, prohibiting English 
trade with the French islands. An order was accordingly dispatched to 
seize every British vessel at Cape Francois, in the island of St. Domingo, 
not departing within forty-eight hours from the issuing of notice; under 
authority of which some vessels from New York were actually seized, and 
their crews imprisoned. The freedom of the Danish islands, thrown open 
in 1764, being now confirmed, and the duties on imports fixed at the low 
rate of not really though nominally, above one-and-a-half per cent ad 
valorem, the Americans also entered into a respectable trade with those 
islands, 
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?. Another subject to which the attention of Parliament was turned in 
1765-6, was the Fisheries and the contraband trade carried on in connec- 
tion therewith. The seat of this illicit traffic was at Newfoundland and 
the two near French islands, Miquelon and St. Pierre, which of late had 
received considerable accession of population. The trade was carried on 
by the New Englanders, the French, and other foreigners, and the fisher- 
men located at Newfoundland; and was almost entirely unobstructed, 
owing to the absence of any regular civil government and of a proper 
revunue establishment in the latter island, and from the facilities afforded 
by the concurrent fishery there of the French. 

Twenty trading vessels arrived at the French fisheries from the French 
West Indies in 1765, and it was evident this region had become a depot 
for the interdicted departments of the West India trade. It was, indeed, 
apprehended that many of the vessels resorting to Newfoundland, as Brit- 
ish, were partly owned by Spaniards and other foreigners. Beside, a busi- 
ness so destructive to the aims of British policy, the progress of the New 
England, French, and the “sedentary ”—(that is, the Newfoundland squat- 
ter)—fisheries, was also undermining the British “ ship-fishery,” and de- 
feating the great end of making the fisheries a school for the navy. This 
result is exhibited in the statistics of the Gulf Fishery for the year 1765: 


Vessels. Tons, Men. Cod, qutls. Train-oil. 


ME Co Gey feces teaee 567 89,595 14,812 488,790 6,894 hhds. 
British Americans*........ 104 6,927 666 veckes webs 

Newfoundland people. .... EkE ots eS seed 810,576 1,318 tons. 
ES aaa ae 177 17,268 7,918 136,840 &85 tons, 


The Lords of Trade and Plantation took this important subject into 
consideration, and reported to the king the results of their inquiries and 
deliberations. As to the fishery, the French and New Englanders could 
not well be repressed. The government had always been averse to the 
colonization of Newfoundland, as injurious to the British ship-fishery, had 
frequently legislated against it, and had once essayed the reckless purpose 
of forcing its depopulation, and reclaiming it to the state of original wild- 
erness, But the Lords did not see fit to recommend the renewal of that 
costly and bootless experiment. The population of the island was now a 
little over 15,000; they purchased a considerable amount of goods from 
the British and took about twice as much from New England; the profits 
of this latter trade, it was found, ultimately centering in Great Britain. 
The New Englanders would be incensed with the destruction of this trade, 
the act would be violent and unjust, and injurious to England beside. 
The sedentary fishery must therefore continue, and the Lords advised, as 
a means to prevent the irregularities complained of, that the island should 
be made a regular colony. This wise plan was adopted, and for the ben- 
efit of the new colony and all concerned, the coasts of the island and 
of Labrador, were accurately surveyed in 1766, by Cook, the great navi- 
gator. 

Several other measures affecting colonial trade were passed in 1765 and 
1766. In the favorable statutes of the former year, were an act for se- 
curing and encouraging the trade of the American provinces, by large 
bounties on the importation of Deals, Planks, and Timber from them into 
Great Britain. Also, an act giving the colonies the new privilege of ex- 








* Beside these vessels, the colonies had over 300 more in the “ bank fisheries.” 
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porting their Lumber to Ireland, Madeira, the Azores, and to any part of 
urope south of Cape Finisterre, whither they were already allowed to 
carry Rice, and also to export their Iron to Ireland. While this project 
of encouraging the production of American was under consideration, the 
manufactures of London, Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and other places, 
gave evidence in its favor that it was in all respects equal to the Swedish 
iron for whatever uses, 

Another act of the same year extended to North Carolina the privilege 
granted to South Carolina and Georgia, of exporting colonial rice to any 
part of America south of the latter colony, and exempted from any other 
duty than one-half the old subsidy, rice imported from the colonies into 
the British ports of Plymouth, Exeter, Poole, Southampton, Chichester, 
Sandwich, and Glasgow, and intended for immediate re-exportation. Great 
Britain annually exported to the continent a large amount of American 
rice, about 12,000 to 15,000 barrels going to Holland alone. 

The above acts would have been regarded with much favor in Amer- 
ica, but for the all-engrossing interest attending the stamp act, from which 
no legislative favors of this sort were able to divert them. 

Among the legislation of 1766, was the renewal of several acts about 
expiring, having reference to American Commerce. Of the favorable 
class, were the act for reducing the duty on Beaver skins, and an act for 
encouraging the importation of Naval Stores from the colonies. Of a 
contrary aspect were the renewed acts, making the exportation of all Furs 
from the colonies exclusive to Great Britain; and for the preservation of 
his Majesty’s Woods in America. 

A new act, liable only to local complaint, and even thus not very largely, 
was one reducing the encouragement to the Silk production of Georgia. 
Hitherto, government had bought the cocoons at a fixed price of 3s, a 
pound—of which amount, three-quarters, at least, was in reality bounty. 
The price was now reduced to 1s. 6d., which no longer afforded a remu- 
neration sufficient to induce the culture. The planters of Georgia had, 
indeed, already made the production of rice and indigo their leading ob- 
jects of attention, and now gave them almost entire monopoly. From 
20,000 pounds of cocoons in 1766, the silk product of Georgia fell to 290 
pounds in 1770. The culture was, however, encouraged at this time by 
several of the colonial governments and by private individuals, among 
whom Benjamin Franklin and Dr. Aspinwall were conspicuous. Exten- 
sive nurseries were formed at New Haven, Long Island, in Pennsylvania, 
and at other places. The Legislature of South Carolina, in 1766, appro- 
priated one thousand pounds toward the establishment of a filature at 
Charleston. 

The colonial aspect of the Imperial legislation of 1766 was, in the 
main, in marked contrast of that of the two years next preceding, emi- 
nently favorable. But the advantages thus conferred were not suffered to 
be enjoyed without the alloy of the same obnoxious principles which had 
met with such signal failure. Another new ministry had come into power 
in July, and although Pitt was at its head, and it professed liberality to- 
ward America, some of its members were disposed to experiment farther 
with colonial rights and interests, for which the ill health of the premier 
afforded opportunity. The principle of taxing America was revived in 
new form, under the disguise of an amendment to the Mutiny Act, re- 
quiring that troops sent, or to be sent to the colonies, should be provided 
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by the colonial governments with quarters, and farther, with the light 
necessaries of beer, salt, and vinegar. The colonists saw immediately the 
insidious nature of the principle involved in this paltry scheme, and de- 
termined to treat it as they had the more bold and manly stamp act. But 
it was not alone the ridiculous incipience of a taxation system in this scheme 
which alarmed them. ‘They were startled with the project of bringing 
a stunding army within the colonies. With the continent in a state of 
profound peace, the French and all other enemies without a foothold 
thereon, and the colonies in a mocd of grateful loyalty—what was and 
could be the purpose of a military occupation of their towns at such a 
time, but as a preparation for renewing and enforcing in its complete ex- 
tent, the odious principle of which a homeopathic dose was administered 
in this act 





Art. IV.—MONEY AND BANKING. 


Freeman Hont, Esq., Hditor of the Merchants’ Magazine, ete :— 

Dear Sir :—It has been intimated to me, by private letter, from a gen- 
tleman whose attainments in the science of political economy are well 
known, and I have no doubt appreciated by the readers of the Merchants? 
Magazine, that some of the “ positions and statements” in the article on 
“Money and Banking,” which appeared in the November number, are not, 
in his opinion, correct; and as it is quite possible that similar objections 
may arise in the minds of others, I have thought it best to take this 
method of reply. 

My correspondent proceeds to state his objections in the following man- 
ner :—* On page 543 you say, it would be necessary to increase this par- 
ticular commodity five thousand per vent before the same effect would take 
place in checking its production, as in the case of the extra increase of 
five per cent in any other commodity. Now, this is a mistake, theoretic- 
ally and practically. The other commodities, labor included, would only 
have to advance to that point at which the production of the particular 
commodity could not be profitably produced, and it would be far from five 
thousand per cent. Practically, the matter has been satisfactorily tested. 
Before the discovery of California, gold was produced in considerable 
quantities in North Carolina. It was a regular branch of industry, and 
paid an average profit with other kinds of business, This will be seen by 
referring to tables showing the produce of American mines. While the 
general prices of merchandise and labor were at the usual rates, say from 
1828 to 1834, the mines were advantageously wrought, but as the great 
expansion came on, and prices advanced as they did, near one hundred 
per cent, (flour, labor, &c.,) the mines e:uld no longer be wrought, and 
were suspended until 1842. The fact you will ascertain very readily, and 
it is perfectly conclusive, and corresponds, as I think, with the true theory 
of the subject.” 

Now, in reply to the above, I have to say, that I must be excused if I 
still endeavor to maintain the principle of the objectionable proposition. 
The mind of my correspondent appears to have been occupied more with 
the actual and practical than with the theoretical. But I am free to con- 
fess, that I was not sufficiently careful in stating the principle I intended 
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to inculcate, so as it might have been understood by others. The propo- 
sition ought either to have been expressed in more guarded terms, or in a 
more practical manner. Let us therefore endeavor to state it more plainly. 
Suppose the face of the earth to be covered with a hundred nations of 
equal capital, each using the same commodity as a standard of value and 
a medium of exchange, and that commodity being exclusively produced 
in one country. The principle contended for, then, is, that the original 
circulating medium of the producing country would have to be increased 
five-fold, or five hundred per cent, before the prices of other commodities 
could be raised five per cent, so as to react upon the producer to that ex- 
tent. But the advance of prices would be even slower than this. As this 
particular commodity became cheaper, more of it would be consumed for 
other purposes than currency, and it would be liable to be hoarded by all 
persons earning more than they were required to spend, as it would at all 
times be the most convenient and reliable commodity for that purpose. 
Now, if it were necessary to prove the truth of this reasoning, the facts 
are at hand to do so, 

According to a statement lately put forth at one of the monthly meet- 
ings of the New York Historical Society, and obtained from official sources, 
we have within the last six years produced from California three times as 
much gold as we possessed before, and have exported more than two-thirds 
of the amount. And still it is produced, and still it will be exported to 
foreign countries. Thus it does not appear to me that the case of the 
North Carolina mines is at all in point. Their working did not cease 
to be profitable from an over-production of gold, but from a reaction of 
prices, caused by a sudden expansion of paper, which was as current for 
the time as gold money, and notwithstanding it had the power to inflate 
prices, it was entirely worthless, and could neither be exported nor put to 
any useful purpose. It must be a long time, even at the present rate of 
production, before gold-getting in California will have a like effect upon 
the producers. Nevertheless, the North Carolina mines may again cease 
to be wrought, like two-thirds of those of Bolivia and Peru at the present 
time, whenever their relative fertility may be affected, either by an over- 
issue of paper money, a decrease in their own fertility, or the discovery of 
a new California. Having so far endeavored to explain the theoretical 
part of the subject, let us now attend to the more practical. 

My correspondent proceeds as follows:—“ Again; you say, page 545, 
‘The daily receipts of gold from California are so much capital and labor 
thrown away, as they will be presented to the rest of the world gratui- 
tously.’ The last remark is a mistake—the first correct. It is so much 
loss to the world, and we, as a nation, lose our share of it; but we do not 
by any means present them to the rest of the world gratuitously. We 
get our full value for them, minus the increased prices we pay for the com- 
modities we take in exchange, caused by the increased quantity of curren- 
cy occasioned by the production of gold.” 

In this point, also, I consider my correspondent mistaken, not in the 
common operation of the principles of political economy as laid down by 
the standard writers, but merely from want of due consideration of the 
modus operandi of the monetary system. Let us for a moment go back 
to the necessary laws of production in reference to value. There is no 
principle of political economy better understood, and few less questioned 
by standard writers, than that which teaches that an increased production, 
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without a necessary increase of labor, occasions no more relative value 
than before; and as it is with individuals, it might be fair to infer it is 
with nations. But let us suppose that the gold digger of California should 
eventually work out the gold digger of South America, there would of 
necessity be a greater production of gold in the meantime, not only from 
the increased number of laborers, but also from the increased rate of pro- 
duction from the new mines, and therefore, so far, a decreased value would 
most likely result. 

But my friend will say that does not entirely meet the case. If we are 
not entitled to any return for the increased production, we are of necessity 
entitled to the value of the original quantity produced by the former gold 
digger, and therefore we do not give the whole to the rest of the world 
gratuitously. This is only a change of production; we are entitled to 
just as much value in exchange as though we had employed as much labor 
in the production of corn, cotton, or iron. This would certainly be so 
under ordinary circumstances. But we object, that it is not so in the case 
of the particular commodity in question. The relations of the precious 
metals to other commodities, and to the laws of production in general, are 
entirely abrogated by the laws and usages of society. By law a certain 
price is guarantied to these metals, let their relative value be what it may, 
and they are forced into the pockets of the community at that price, to 
pay previous debts and contracts; and the rest of the amount of the in- 
creased production goes into the general market, to swell the price of 
merchandise in the producing country. In this way the relative rate of 
wages and profits is decreased, and consumption of course diminished. 
Other nations take our gold in the high prices of their merchandise, while 
we sell them our raw produce at a minimum, until we can send them suffi- 
cient gold to purchase it at increased prices. 

These views appear to me to be borne out by past and present experi- 
ence, notwithstanding Dr. Smith appears to have expressed an opposite 
opinion when he assumed that gold could be profitably exported from a 
commercial country, and the gap made in the currency by such export be 
filled up with paper. In that case he would have been right also, when 
he attributed the enormous increase of the silver currency of the world 
solely to the extra fertility of the mines. We must, however, look deeper 
for the cause of that increase, which would never have taken place if silver 
had not been made the measure of value, and the legal equivalent for other 
commodities, begetting the foolish and extravagant notion, so universally 
held by all nations for hundreds of years, that the precious metals alone 
were wealth, and the only commodities that it was important to produce 
or secure. For nearly three hundred years all tariffs were made princi- 
pally with the idea of obtaining these commodities above all others; and 
we still pursue the foolish system, since the idea is exploded, of taxing the 
imports only. It is no wonder, then, that upon any new discovery of the 
precious metals that a general rush should take place from all nations, for 
the mere chance of growing suddenly rich, and that great individual sac- 
rifices should be made in this existing and gambling speculation. But the 
largest amount of Joss will always accrue to the nation that monopolizes 
the production, especially if it be a populous and wealthy nation, having 
large amounts of other merchandise to sell, not peculiar to itself. Then, 
as | have intimated, it will cause great fluctuations in the demand for these 
commodities, and will prove a standing premium against other exports ; 
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so that, finally, it will absorb a large amount of the capital of the produc- 
ing country, and should the production of gold continue long enough in 
the United States to destroy the relative amount of capital and skill em- 
ployed in other pursuits, the fate of Spain will be again exhibited. And, 
as it appears to me, nothing can prevent it but a radical ae in our 
monetary system. If gold were divided among mankind by a less com- 
em process, the loss, if any, might be borne equally by all nations; 
ut so long as it continues to be the measure of value and the legal kl 
alent for other commodities, and the producing nation has other merchan- 
dise to sell, so long must the loss of its production fall upon that nation. 
But when she is reduced to her own peculiar facilities, then no further loss 
can accrue, as gold will either cease to be produced, or the capital and 
labor employed in its production will obtain the same rate of profit as that 
employed in other pursuits. Now, it appears to me, that we must either 
be content with these doctrines, or accept that of Dr. Smith. Persons 
may take which horn of the dilemma they choose, but notwithstanding, I 
feel satisfied that, under present circumstances, when the gold digger pro- 
duces gold faster than it can be consumed by the wear and tear of coin, 
and the.relative increase of other commodities, he, as well as the banker, 
puts his hand into his neighbor’s pocket, and the sooner the evil is abated 
the better for the community. One thing is certain, that we cannot ob- 
tain any more profit by applying capital and labor to gold-getting than 
could be obtained by applying it to other employments. Then, why should 
we run the risk of crushing other important interests? Toping that these 
explanations may be deemed satisfactory, I have little more to say. 

In other respects my correspondent and myself do not materially differ. 
He thinks that, upon the withdrawal of the small bank notes, about ten 
millions of treasury notes might be issued annually by the government up 
to fifty millions of dollars, and the people would get the advantage. But 
he does not see the necessity of paper money at all, if, as has been stated, 
the value of the currency cannot be augmented. He thinks it a mere 
matter of expediency, but as the people seem to be prejudiced in favor of 
md money of some kind, they might have it in this shape, the only safe 

ind of paper money. I am very happy that the monetary reform pro- 
posed in the former article should so far meet with the approbation of a 
gentleman so apparently conservative, and one whose opinions are so much 
entitled to respect. I am quite sensible that in attempting the reform of 
any abuse we ought to be careful not to run into an opposite extreme. On 
the other hand, also, we ought to be careful that no injury is done to any 
legitimate interest. Therefore, believing to some extent that paper money 
is, or might be made to be, a commercial convenience, I am willing to fill 
up the gap that would be caused by the withdrawal of so many bank notes 
to the full extent of safety, that we may produce as slight a change as 
possible in existing engagements, and as slight an obstruction in commer- 
cial operations. By the means of treasuary notes much inconvenience 
and expense would be saved to the community in domestic exchange ; and 
by a well-regulated post-oflice order system for small sums, the whole 
might be provided for. But if we had not already such a large amount 
of paper money in circulation, I admit the question would wear another 
aspect. R. 8. 
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Tue different acts and transactions occuring in the course of human 
dealings, which are likely to require to be proved at some future day, are 
carefully classified in law, and a convenient and appropriate mode of proof 
is prescribed for cases of each class. The Receipt is thus established as 
the appropriate evidence of a Delivery. 

In illustration of the extent to which this classification of transactions 
is carried, we observe that the appropriate mode of preserving evidence of 
a transfer of land is by executing a Deed, according to the well-settled 
forms and rules for doing so. These forms and rules are framed with a 
view to provide a mode of proof, suitable and convenient under the com- 
mon circumstances under which land is transferred. 

Again, if the owner of property desires to perpetuate his intentions 
respecting its disposal after his death, so as to secure their being carried 
into effect, he must execute a Will, complying with the requisite formali- 
ties. These are prescribed by law, for the purpose of avoiding the dangers 
peculiar to this class of cases, 

Again, if a cause has been decided in a court of justice, the evidence of 
the manner in which it was decided is a peculiar record, called a Judg- 
ment. This is a convenient and appropriate means of accomplishing its 

urpose. 

But for a judge to make a will, setting forth how a certain lawsuit tried 
before him was decided—or for a man to state in a deed his plans for the 
disposal of his property after his death, and leave it to be found among 
his papers at his decease, would be entirely absurd. : 

Thus, numerous examples might be given of the extent to which the 
law has classified the different subjects of legal inquiry, and prescribed a 
means of proof appropriate to each class. 

The Receipt has been established by custom and approved by law, as 
the evidence of Delivery. It is not the only means by which a delivery 
is allowed to be proved, but it is the usual and appropriate evidence of 
one. 

Let us consider some other modes which the law might have adopted 
for proving deliveries, and ask whether any better one could have been 
adopied. 

Deliveries might be proved by official certificates. There are quite a 
number of acts which are required to be performed in the presence of a 
mayor, or judge, or notary public, or some other public officer, and his 
certificate that the act was performed before him, is the appropriate evi- 
dence that it was performed. But the objection to selecting this mode of 
proving deliveries would be, that the number of cases is so immense that 
there would not be a sufficient number of public officers to attend to them 
—unless, indeed, a special class were created for the purpose. Nor is it 
convenient, ordinarily, to spare time to go and find such an officer. Half 
the buying and selling in the country would be stopped, if it were neces- 
sary for the parties to seek out an officer and deliver the goods and pay 
the money in his presence, and pay him a fee for his certificate, 
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Another plan, which would entirely avoid this expense and inconveni- 
ence, but would be open to serious objection of a ditferent kind, would be 
to allow any person who made a delivery to testify to it in his own behalf. 
There are certain facts to which a man may testify in his own case. For 
instance, if he takes a journey by railroad, and his trunk is lost by the 
company, and he brings a suit against them to recover the value of it—in 
such a case, after he has proved by other witnesses that he put his trunk 
on board the train, and that it was lost, he may himself testify to what 
was in it, and how much the articles were worth. The reason for allow- 
ing him to do so is, that no other evidence can ordinarily be had; since 
it is not reasonable to expect travelers to pack their tyunks in the presence 
of witnesses, in order to provide against the contingency of losing them. 
Now, in like manner, a man who is sued for money and says he has paid 
it, might be allowed to testify in his own behalf that he has paid it, in- 
stead of its being expected that he should produce a receipt. But the ob- 
jection to this plan is, that it is not safe to allow men to testify in their 
own behalf, except in cases where it is absolutely necessary. . And, gen- 
erally speaking, this is not necessary in cases of property delivered. 

Neither of these plans would really answer the purpose. The transac- 
tions which involve deliveries, of goods and of money, are extremely 
numerous. They range through all degrees of pecuniary importance ; 
they take place under every conceivable variety of time, place, and circum- 
stance. They are conducted, now by the most sagacious and skillful busi- 
ness men—now by the least experienced. Therefore, they require a mode 
of proof which it shall be at all times convenient to provide, which shall 
be flexible and easily applied, even by persons not much accustomed to 
legal forms, to the constantly varying cases which arise, and which, upon 
the other hand, shall be worthy of trust aud confidence, not open to con- 
stant suspicion. All these requisites are embraced in the Receipt. 

The Receipt is the acknowledgment that property has been delivered, 
executed on behalf of the recipient, and given to the party making the 
delivery, as evidence that it has been made. 

It is the acknowledgment of the delivery, executed on the part of the 
recipient. This feature of the instrument is what gives it value as evi- 
dence. The admission of a fact by the party interested to deny it, is ex- 
cellent evidence that it occurred. And thus it is that the danger of dis- 
honest testimony which would be incurred by allowing men to testify in 
their own behalf, that they had’ paid money or delivered goods, is wholly 
avoided ; and on this account, it is evident that no statement of a third 

erson, not acting on behalf of the recipient, can amount to a receipt. 
Witnesses who were present and saw the property delivered, may testify 
to the fact, and prove it very satisfactorily. But this is an essentially dis- 
tinct and different mode of proving it. 

The receipt is given to the party making the delivery, as his evidence 
of it. Its chief convenience arises from the custom of placing it in the 
hands of the party interested in preserving evidence of the facts. Hence, 
the acknowledgment must be embodied in some tangible form, as by 
writing, printing, or otherwise, to render its transfer possible. No oral 
admission can operate as a receipt, though it may be proved by witnesses 
who heard it uttered, and when proved, will be evidence of the fact ad- 
mitted. 

Receipts are, as has been already observed, equally the appropriate evi- 
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dence of the payment of money and of the delivery of articles of personal 
property. But it is in cases of payment of money that the great majority 
of them are taken. They are not so usually desired in cases where arti- 
cles of property are delivered. And as the use and construction of both 
kinds of receipts are similar, we shall hereafter speak more particularly of 
those given for the payment of money. But it may be understood that, 
except where special exception is stated or clearly implied, the same 
remarks are applicable to the case of receipts for articles of personal prop- 
erty. 
f SEALED RECEIPTS. 


There is a difference between the sealed and the unsealed receipt, 
which is not easily explained, without recalling the history of the art of 
writing. 

There were times, many years ago, in England when the art of writing, 
instead of being the common accomplishment of the whole community, 
was a profession by itself. Not a profession by itself in the sense in which 
medicine is, or law—a calling which no person could lawfully exercise 
unless specially licensed to do so—but rather as music is, or lecturing, or 
acting. Any man may sing, or lecture, or act, that can and chooses—in 
private or in public, for money or gratuitously. But these arts are not 
considered at the present day as essential to a common education, and 
practically they are, as a general thing, exercised by persons who choose 
them as professions. It was so with writing in early times. Any man 
might write that chose to learn. But very few did learn; and there was 
a class of persons known as seriveners or clerks, who learned to write as 
their profession, and earned their living by writing for those who could 
not. Indeed, there was a prevalent disposition in those early days to look 
with some contempt upon writing and writers. To be descended from an 
ancient family—to live in an old castle—to own a large estate—to have 
numerous tenants—to enjoy leisure for hunting and other out-of-door 
sports—was the pride of the English noble in old times, and naturally 
enough his dependents shared his enthusiasm for these objects and his 
contempt for others. 

Writing was of little service to men who had only these objects in life, 
and the nobleman and his squires considered that art as effeminate; and 
held the quiet man, dressed in black, whom they sent for to write for them 
upon occasion, in very much the same degree of estimation that the aris- 
tocracy of the present day hold the musicians whom they invite to their 
parties for the sake of their musical acquirements, and for whom, when 
supper time comes, they set a table in a room by themselves. It is a 
great change that has taken place in public sentiment between the time 
when there were writers only here and there, and the art was lightly es- 
teemed, and the present day, when not to know how to write is a disgrace, 
and men are better known in banks and counting-houses by their auto- 
graphs than by their faces! It would scarcely be a greater change if 
singing should come to be an essential element in education, and bankers 
should become accustomed to distinguish their customers each by his par- 
ticular tune, and the style and manner and peculiar flourishes with which 
he sang it at the counter! 

One great cause of the change in public sentiment in respect to writing 
is undoubtedly to be found in the greatly increased frequency of occasions 
for writing. In those early times it was, in fact, only when a document 
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“affected the title to land that it was desirable it should be specially authen- 
ticated by its author. The innumerable business documents now daily 
used by whole communities of merchants and their clerks, were then, 
many of them, unknown, and the others were employed only now and 
then by a few traders. Commercial correspondence was confined to these 
few traders also. There was but little correspondence of friends—partly 
because there was not that separation of relatives, connections, and ac- 
quaintance which prevails now, for the sons lived where their father did, 
and succeeded to his possessions and employments; partly for want of 
facilities for transmitting letters, for the English post-oflice is only about 
a hundred and fifty years old. 

No occasions for writing arose from literary employments or pursuits, 
for these were almost unknown, except among professed scholars, chiefly 
the clergy; so that, upon the whole, the ancient English gentry could 
manage very well without writing, except when they desired to execute a 
legal document conveying an interest in lands. Land was the favorite 
possession in those days—in fact there was but little else to possess; and 
when a landed proprietor wished to sell or mortgage his estate, then, and 
scarcely ever except then, it was desirable that he himself, and no one else, 
should sign the deed, or in some such way should testify his assent to it, 
The mode of doing so which was adopted was, for the person who exe- 
cuted the paper to set his seal to it. At first, only persons of rank and 
churches and corporations had a right to use such seals. But this right 
was soon exercised by all who chose; and most people had each his own 
seal, engraved with some picture, motto, or device, which he was accus- 
tomed to affix to instruments of great importance in token that he assented 
to them. 

Letters and papers of ordinary consequence were mn 5 written by the 
scriveners and clerks; or perhaps the party for whom they were written 
would make the sign of the cross at the foot of the document, and the 
scrivener would write the name of the signer upon the cross. One who 
executes a document in this way is said to “make his mark.” 

Of course, this system would have offered great opportunities for 
forgery, if there had been temptations to forgery; but it answered well 
enough when it was only now and then in the course of years that men 
had occasion to sign papers. The state of affairs was then in principle, 
though not in degree, much like that which prevails among Indian tribes, 
where the warrior known as “ The Great Bear,” or “ The Little Tomahawk,” 
or “ The Crooked Snake,” when he is called upon to sign his assent to a 
treaty, makes a rough diagram of a bear, or a tomahawk, or a snake, at 
the foot of the paper, and then goes back to his hunting or fishing, with 
no prospect of being called upon to sign his name again for ten or a dozen 

ears, 

Undoubtedly, as the custom of signing names gradually spread, in the 
lapse of years; the usage of sealing documents would gradually have dis- 
appeared, if it had not been for the fact that there are two distinct classes 
of documents—those which are executed with an intention of binding the 
person who executes them conclusively, and are consequently executed 
with great care and caution; and those which it is understood are to be 
subject to future correction or explanation, should occasion arise. These 
two classes of documents always have existed, and always must exist; and 
it is important that there should be provided some ready means of distin- 
guishing between them. 
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It often happens, for example, that two men who have had dealings to- 
gether go over their accounts with care and accuracy, desiring to arrive 
at a settlement which shall be absolute and final, so that they may each 
dismiss their claims and liabilities respecting the other from their minds. 
The receipts which are given in such cases ought to be conclusive upon 
both the parties. It is the intention and desire of both parties that they 
shall be so. And it is convenient to have some simple and uniform mode 
of distinguishing a receipt intended to be thus conclusive from one given 
for a payment made under ordinary circumstances, written in haste and 
without much examination of accounts, or of the exact mutual rights ex- 
isting between the parties. Any simple and easily applied sign is suffi- 
cient to mark this distinction, and it matters very little what sign is 
adopted, so that it is simple and easily applied. If a community of men 
should meet together to form a code of laws for the conduct of their busi- 
ness, and without any ancient usages to control or influence their decision, 
should come to consider what mode of distinguishing these different kinds 
of documents they would adopt, it is not very probable that they would 
choose wafering or pasting a little scrap of colored paper at the foot of a 
document as the best way of indicating that it was intended to be conclusive. 
But these things are never settled by reason and deliberation. They grow 
up insensibly by long usage and custom. Thus it was that the seal came to 
be used to denote a cautious and deliberate execution of an instrument, 
As it gradually became usual for people to write, the personal signature 
of the party interested took the place upon common instruments of the 
sign of the cross and the signature of the scrivener. But upon documents 
which were of great importance, and which were intended to be conclusive, 
the old-fashioned seal was retained. 

Therefore at the present day, whenever a person executes a paper de- 
siring that it shall be as conclusively binding as possible, it is usual for 
him to affix his sea! to his signature. It is true, that these seals in most 
cases consist only of bits of paper gummed or wafered to the sheet, and 
commonly put on by the lawyer when he draws up the instrument. But 
they serve just as well as any other sign to show that the instrument belongs 
to the solemn and conclusive class. 

The distinction, then, between the simple receipt and the sealed or 
special receipt is, that while the former is, to a very great extent, as will 
be more fully shown, open to explanation, and even to contradiction by 
the party who gave it, the sealed receipt is in general conclusive upon 
him, and absolutely binding. If, indeed, he can show that he was induced 
by a fraud to execute the receipt, he will be released; for it is a maxim of 
the law that fraud vitiates everything. But, as a general rule, in the ab- 
sence of fraud, the courts of law consider a sealed receipt as binding upon 
the party giving it, no matter what error appears to exist in it. 

In illustration of this principle we may refer to a case* once decided in 
England. 

Rountree, the plaintiff in this case, was boatswain of a man-of-war. He 
brought the suit against a Jew named Jacob, living at Portsmouth, who 
made it his business to act as agent for seamen in collecting their money. 
Rountree alleged that Jacob had collected Rountree’s wages from the gov- 
ernment for him, and owed him the amount. 





* Rountree vs, Jacob, 2 Taunton’s Reports, 141. 
VOL, XXXIV.—NO. II. 13 
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Upon the trial, Rountree proved that Jacob had received from the gov- 
— officers one hundred and three pounds of Rountree’s wages, as 

is agent. 

is defense to Rountree’s claim, Jacob produced an irrecoverable 
power of attorney executed by Rountree, authorizing Jacob to collect his 
wages, and a deed, also executed by Rountree, assigning the amount to 
Jacob. 

The deed of assignment purported to have been made “in consideration 
of one hundred pounds twelve shillings,” paid before the delivery of it; 
and upon this deed was indorsed a sealed receipt signed by Rountree, and 
stating that he had “received the within mentioned sum of one hundred 
pounds twelve shillings on the day and year aforesaid.” 

It is plain that these papers, if left unexplained, would show that 
— sold the claim to Jacob, and received his pay at the time of 

e sale. 

But to prove that this was not so, Rountree called the attesting witness 
to the deed, and desired him to explain the circumstances under which 
the deed and receipt were given. This witness was a clerk to the lawyer 
employed by the Jew Jacob. He testified that he prepared the assign- 
ment, and inserted the sum mentioned as paid, by the direction of Jacob; 
but that he read over both assignment and receipt to Rountree before the 
latter executed them, and that Rountree said they were right. But no 
money was paid to Rountree when he executed the papers. It also ap- 
peared that neither party had kept any account, or given or taken any 
vouchers of money advanced or received by Jacob, as agent of Rountree. 
Moreover, the plaintiff, Rountree, had sent word to Jacob before the trial, 
requiring him to produce his accounts on the trial, so as to show by his 
charges, if he could, when and in what amounts he had paid money to 
Rountree. Jacob did not do this, nor did he offer any evidence whatever 
to show that he had ever paid Rountree the amount. It was a fair infer- 
ence, therefore, that he had not paid the money, or at least, that he had 
kept no proper account of it. However, the decision was in favor of Ja- 
cob, and Rountree appealed. 

After the judges had heard the arguments on the appeal, one of them 
remarked, that where a man, by an instrument under seal, acknowledges 
himself to be satisfied, it was a good bar without his receiving anything. 
And the Court, after deliberating upon the case, decided that this was 
so; and that the sealed receipt was conclusive upon Rountree, notwith- 
standing the strong reasons for believing that he had never received his 
money. 

But in thus speaking of receipts under seal, we refer to receipts distinct 
and independent in themselves, and do not include clauses acknowledging 
the payment of money, which are inserted in papers executed for other 
purposes. For example, it is common to say in a deed of land that the 
person who sells it, does so in consideration of such and such a sum, “ the 
receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged.” This is a receipt, and it is 
under seal, for the whole deed is under seal. And this seal renders the 
whole deed, to a certain extent, conclusive and binding upon the parties 
to it, so far as its direct and leading object, viz. the conveyance of the 
land, is concerned. It is very properly considered, however, that this con- 
clusive effect of the seal ought to be confined to the objects which the 
parties had distinctly in view. And the rules of law which have been laid 
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down by the courts in respect to the construction of receipts inserted in 
sealed instruments, are in general such as on the one hand preserve in- 
violable the leading object of the instrument, and on the other permit 
=— to be done, even after its execution, in matters collateral to that 
object. 

Thus, it is pretty generally agreed that a receipt in a deed cannot be 
contradicted or explained away for the purpose of setting aside the con- 
veyance, but may be for the purpose of recovering the money. The party 
who has executed such a deed is not allowed to bring a suit to recover 
back his land, saying, “I never was paid for this land, as is falsely stated 
in this receipt, therefore I ought to have my land back again.” But he 
may sue for the money, saying, “ It is not true that I received this money 
before I executed this deed, although it is so stated; therefore I ought to 
be paid now.”. And if he can clearly prove that he was not paid, he may 
recover the money, though not the land. 
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FIRST AND SECOND MORTGAGES. 
In the Court of Common Pleas. Special Term. Before Judge Woodruff. 
New York City, December 15, 1855. Augustus Jenkins vs. the Continental 
Insurance Company. 






Jupee W. The general proposition that a junior incumbrancer is entitled to 
redeem a prior mortgage, is, I apprehend, too well settled to be now opened for 
discussion. Such is the language of the elementary treatises, and the right is 
recognized in numerous adjudged cases: Fell vs. Brown, 2 Bro. C. C. 278 ; Stone- 
hemer vs. Thompson, 2 Alk. 440; Knight vs. Knight, 3 p. Williams, 331,4 Kent, 
Com. 162, Story Eq. Jur. see. 1,023; Burnet vs. Denniston et al., 5 Johns, ch 35; 
Pardee vs. Van Auntken, 3 Barb., see. 5, 535; Averill vs. Taylor, 4, Selden 44; 
Roosevelt vs. the President, &c. of the Bank of Niagara and others, Hopk., ch. 5, 
579, (s. c. on appeal, 9 com. 409.) 

And the same authorities appear to me to establish that the redeeming party, 
who is not himself liable as a principal debtor, but who is compelled to redeem 
for the protection of his own lien upon the mortgaged premises, is entitled to sub- 
rogation in the rights of the senior mortgagee. ‘The right of the senior mort; 
gee to require payment of the mortgage debt, and upon default to file his bill and 
obtain a decree extinguishing the equity of redemption and foreclosing all who 
have an interest in the mortgaged premises, carries with it and implies a right in each 

¥ one who is liable to be thus foreclosed, or rather in those who are entitled to the 
estate of the mortgagor in the land, or who have a legal or equitable interest 
therein, to pay the mortgage debt in discharge of such senior mortgage. 

To this extent the right of foreclosure and the right of redemption are correla- 
tive. 

But the right of the redeeming party to subrogation does not necessarily follow 
from the right of redemption, although the language used by some would seem to 
warrant that inference. ‘That right depends upon the relation of the parties liable 
to be foreclosed, to each other, the particular situation of the party claiming such 
right, and especially and generally upon the inquiry whether such subrogation is 
necessary for the protection of the rights of the redeeming party and the preserva- 
tion of his interest, and therefore upon the circumstances in which the right of 
redemption is sought to be exercised. Thus, when there are several successive 
mortgages upon the same premises, the mortgagor may have a decree for the re- 
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demption of the first mortgage, but he, by payment under such a decree, acquires 
no right to subrogation. He pays his debt, and the first mortgage becomes there- 
by satisfied. So the grantee of the mortgagor, holding the fee subject to the 
mortgages, may redeem the first mortgage, but he does not thereby become en- 
titled to subrogation. 

This illustration bears upon the present case no further than to show that the 
right to redeem does not necessarily include the right to subrogation to the con- 
dition of the first mortgage. 

In the present case the defendants hold a mortgage which, according to its 
terms, is payable. 

The plaintiff holds a mortgage given to secure a sum of money which will not 
become payable until the year 1858, and the question raised by the demurrer here- 
in is, whether the plaintiff, to whom nothing is yet payable, who alleges nothing 
in his bill showing that it is in any manner necessary for his protection or the 
preservation of the security he holds, cannot only insist upon his right to pay off 
the first mortgage, but may also claim subrogation to the position of the first 
mortgagee, and compel the latter to assign to him the first bond and mortgage. 

And this inquiry involves a consideration of the ground upon which the right 
of subrogation in equity proceeds, which, according to my view of the subject, is, 
that such subrogation is necessary to his protection, and this will be true when 
“in order to make his own claim beneficial or available,” it is necessary “ to dis- 
engage the property from the previous incumbrance.” 

No such necessity, nor any reason whatever, is stated in the complaint herein 
for seeking to redeem the first mortgage—for aught that appears in the complaint 
the mortgagor pays the interest accruing on the first mortgage promptly, and 

ays the interest accruing to the plaintiff as it becomes due, and is simply avail- 
ing himself of the indulgence of the first mortgagee, and taking the credit which 
the terms of the plaintiff's mortgage give him. ‘The first mortgagee does not call 
for the money, and does not wish to receive it. 

The plaintiff appears to me to come as a mere volunteer, (to whom nothing is 
due—towards whom, for aught that appears, the mortgagor will perform every 
duty in due season for his protection,) to interfere between the first mortgagee and 
the debtor to compel the latter to pay the debt or submit to be foreclosed. 

That these are circumstances in which such second mortgagee may not only 
redeem, but may require such a subrogation, cannot be denied; and when, as 
formerly, a mortgage was entitled to the actual possession of the mortgaged prem- 
ises, and to the receipt of the rents and profits in payment of the mortgage debt, 
such right is no doubt general. 

In this last case his title to the possession and the rents and profits cannot be 
exercised unless the prior incumbrance is removed. 

But in this State no mortgagee can, by statute, maintain ejectment. 

His only proceeding to reach the premises is by foreclosure, and so long as no 
sum either of interest or principal, is due to him, the prior incumbrance deprives 
him of no interest in or enjoyment of the lands mortgaged. He holds his mort- 
gage as a mere security for the future payment of moneys not yet due, and which, 
for aught that appears and can be made to appear, will be paid to him by the 
mortgagor when the day of payment arrives. ° 

If the first mortgage required that his debt should be paid—or was proceeding 
to foreclose—or if he, or the mortgagor, or both, were doing anything whatever, 
or were about to do anything which could operate to make the second mortgage 
any less secure or available than it was at the moment the holder of the latter re- 
ceived it as a security, he might with propriety and equity call upon the court, 
not only to suffer him to redeem but to compel an assignment of such first mort- 
gage to him for his protection. I believe that in every case to which I have been 
referred by counsel, and all that I have examined, one of two reasons for claiming 
redemption and subrogation existed—either the second mortgage debt (or the 
debt secured by the subordinate lien when redemption was sought by a lien holder 
by judgment or otherwise) was actually due and payable, or the holder of the first 
mortgage was about to foreclose, or do some act which operated to impair the 
security of the claimant. 
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When the second mortgage becomes payable, the holder comes with a full right 
to require that the property be applied to the payment of the sum due to himself, 
and this cannot be done without “disengaging it from previous incumbrances,” 
and on the other hand, the holder of the first mortgage demands his money, or is 
i ni to foreclose, then the second mortenane may rightfully insist upon re- 

ing, and upon being subrogated to the rights of the first mortgage. If the 
claim to redemption comes from one who has received an absolute conveyance of 
the equity of redemption, the right to redeem is of course absolute and unqualified. 
But the second mortgagee in this case has only a conditional conveyance of that 
equity. He-holds it merely as security, and unless he can show some reason why 
it is necessary for the preservation of his security that he should redeem, I perceive 
no sufficient reason for the interposition of the Court to enable him to obtain the 
possession and control of the first mortgage debt. He has already all that he bar- 
gained for, and, so far as appears from the present complaint, all to whieh he is 
equitably entitled. The purpose or motive prompting him to seek the redemption 
is not disclosed by the present complaint ; he rests on the naked fact that he holds 
a second mortgage not yet payable. If the Court may consider what, from 
the description of the mortgaged premises given in the complaint, seems probable, 
viz. : that the premises consist of a single lot of ground, with the buildings there- 
on incapable of a sale in parcels, the plaintiff seeks by obtaining the control of the 
first mortgage, to place himself in a position in which he may practically compel 
the payment of his own mortgage debt, although it will not be payable until 1858 ; 
for, obviously, if he foreclose the first mortgage, and the premises cannot be sold 
in parcels, he will, so far as the premises are sufficient, be able to collect both 
debts, unless the mortgagor is prepared to pay off the first mortgage. 

So far as the condition of the second mortgage may be likened to that of a 
surety for the payment of the first mortgage—and I am aware that it has to some 
extent been so regarded—so far he is entitled to be treated with favor in a court 
of equity, and I am free to say that slight grounds to apprehend loss would be 
sufficient to warrant his prayer for the relief sought in this case ; and if it appeared 
that the property was depreciating in value, or that it was not kept in repair, or 
that he had received his mortgage without actual knowledge of the existence of the 
first mortgage, or upon an express agreement, or even a plain duty on the part of 
the mortgagor to pay off the first incumbrance when it became due, so as to render 
the second mortgage available for any ulterior purposes had in view at the time of 
its delivery, I think the Court should in either of these cases, as well as in others 
before mentioned, grant him such relief. But wpon the merely naked statement 
that he holds a mortgage on the equity of redemption, conditioned for a future 

ayment not yet due, it appears to me that he makes no case calling for the inter- 
erence of a court of equity. He has no absolute interest in the equity of re- 
demption, the mortgage being, under our laws, a mere security; he does not hold 
the whole interest of the mortgagor. The equity of redemption is pledged to him, 
it is true, but with a condition hitherto fully performed, (so far as appears by the 
complaint.) and which may be fully performed in the future. He shows no reason 
why the Court should interfere in his relief for any purpose. It will be in season 
to invoke such interposition when his mortgagor makes some default in the per- 
formance of the condition, or when the first mortgagee calls for payment, or when 
some fact can be alleged showing that his own security is in peril, or that the rort- 
gagor is suffering either the property to depreciate or the first mortgage debts to 
accumulate, or that the security is inadequate, or that the mortgagor is in the re- 
ceipt of the rents and profits, without applying them towards the reduction of 
the first mortgage, or that some other reason exists for interference to save him 
from loss. 

It is quite possible that special circumstances exist, in the present case, which, 
if alleged, would make the plaintiff’s case quite clear; and, on the other hand, it 
may prove to be a contest between two mortgage creditors as to who shall have 
the benefit of a safe investment on bond and mortgage which the mortgagor has 
no desire to pay off. If the latter be the truth, it is obvious that the mortgagor, 
by giving to the defendants another mortgage, even for one hundred dollars, on a 
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credit of ten or twenty , would place them in as good a position—even if the 
laintiff was to have a dies herein—to claim, in their turn, a redemption of the 
mortgage, as the plaintiff is now in. 

The considerations I have mentioned, very naturally, I think, suggest the in- 
quiry—whether, in any view of the case, a decree could be made for the plaintiff 
without having the mortgagor before the court, and also the present owner of the 
fee? The demurrer raises no such objection to the plaintiff’s complaint ; but in- 
quiry may be useful if the plaintiff should think proper to amend his complaint in 
other respects, and deem it t Som to bring in other parties. (See Fell vs. Brown, 
2 Born. ©. C., 278, and 3 P. Williams, 331, Stonehemer vs. Thompson.) 

My conclusion is, that the demurrer should be sustained, with leave to the plain- 
tiff to amend on the usual terms. 


INNKEEPERS’ LIABILITY FOR MONEY AND MERCHANDISE LOST. 


In the Court of Common Pleas, New York city, January 11th, 1856. Van 
Wyck vs, Howard. , 


Day, J. The argument at the close of the trial, that the plaintiff might take 
judgment for the value of the jewelry, $32, was an admission of the competency of 
the witness Forbes, of the sufi iency of the assignment, and a waiver of the objec- 
tion made to certain questions as leading. The only point, therefore, to be deter- 
mined is, whether the plaintiff can recover for the money which was lost. 

An innkeeper’s liability is not limited, like that of a carrier of passengers, to the 
care merely of that species of property which comes under the denomination of 
baggage. The carrier of passengers performs a distinct employment. He under- 
takes to transport the passenger and his baggage. The baggage is what travelers 
usually carry with them, or what is essential or necessary to the traveler in the 
course of his journey. The care of it is incident to and forms a part of the con- 
tract for the carriage of the passenger, for which the carrier is compensated by 
the fare or rate agreed upon. But for anything beyond mere baggage the carrier 
is entitled to extra compensation, it is not embraced or compensated for in the 
fare paid by the passenger, and if he has anything with him not coming under the 
denomination of baggage, of which the carrier is not advised, for the carriage of 
which he receives nothing, it is at the risk of the passenger, and the carrier is not 
liable in the event of its loss. 

But the occupation of the innkeeper is different. He keeps a 0 of entertain- 
ment for the reception of all who travel, whether in their own vehicle or otherwise, 
in which the farmer carrying his produce to market, the trader vending his wares 
about the country, the traveler with simply his baggage, or the passenger journey- 
ing on foot, equally find accommodation ; and where provision is made not merely 
for the personal entertainment of the guest, but for the housing and safe keeping 
of the property he brings with him, while he rests or reposes at the inn. In mod- 
ern times, great changes have taken place in respect to the nature of the accom- 
modation afforded by inns. Anciently, the inn was a kind of warehouse or hotel, 
in which travelers, in journeying from one part of the country to the other for the 
purposes of trade or Commerce, found a temporary accommodation for their mer- 
charfdise. 

But now, that superior facilities exist for the transportation of merchandise, as 
respects the cost, the speed, and the security of its transport, this description of inn 
has fallen very much into disuse, except in remote or sparsely settled districts. In 
cities and large towns, to which travelers journey by railroad or steamboat, inns— 
or, as they are commonly known in this country, hotels—are simply establishments 
for the reception of travelers accompanied merely with their ordinary baggage. 
The proprietors of such establishments, as they make no provision of the kind of 
accommodation that was afforded by the ancient inns, are under no obligation to 
receive a traveler with merchandise, and may, if they think proper, refuse to house 
or take care of it. 

But whatever may be the nature of the inn, or the kind of accommodation af- 
forded, if the innkeeper receives the guest and his goods, he charges himself with 
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their safe keeping. The moment the goods are infra hospitium, the liability of the 
innkeeper attaches, and that liability extends to goods, chattels, and movables of 
any kind or description which the traveler brings with him. (Colyes Case, 8 
Coke, 32; Anthon’s Law Student, 55.) The defendant, therefore, was chargeable 
with the safe keeping of Forbes’s portmanteau and all that it contained ; and even 
if the defendant’s liability extended no farther than the care of the luggage of his 
gece, the money lost would come within what is usually known as baggage. 

‘orbes was a traveler who had just arrived from Europe, having in his portman- 
teau $450 in foreign and American gold pieces—a sum which no Court or jury 
could say was more than was necessary for his ordinary traveling expenses. The 
plaintiff is entitled to judgment of $482. 


DECISIONS ON THE LAW OF COPARTNERSHIP. 


In the Supreme Court, New York, General Term, 1854. Before Hon. Judges 
Mitchell, Roosevelt, and Clerke. Mills vs. Thursby. 


Roosevett, J.—That a partnership was formed between Mills and Thursby ad- 
mits of no dispute. That the particular partnership mentioned in the unexecuted 
written articles was not consummated, I think equally clear. The refusal to exe- 
cute the articles after they were drawn is decisive on that point, to say nothing of 
the injustice and absurdity of one, at least, of their provisions. What, then, so 
far as they had any, was the unwritten understanding of the parties, or their pre- 
sumed understanding, resulting from the justice and equity of the case? Mills, in 
fact, put in no capital, although he had stipulated to do so. Thursby, temporarily, 
at least, loaned or let to the firm the establishment and its appurtenances. As 
each was to contribute equally his whole time and skill, each, in the absence of any 
reason or provision to the contrary, was to be entitled to an equal half of the pro- 
fits. In estimating these, however, it is manifest that the rent or interest of the 
stock and establishment was first to be deducted, and paid or credited to Thursby ; 
or, which is the same thing, the half was to be credited to Thursby, and charged 
to Mills, individually. ‘Thus, assuming the value of the establishment, &c., to be 
$30,000, and treating that amount as a sum of money loaned by Thursby to the 
firm, he would be entitled to $2,100 per annum. As a member of the firm, he 
would pay one-half of this to himself, and by a charge in his favor and against 
Mills, the latter would pay the other half. Such an arrangement, however, could 
only answer for a very short time; for interest at 7 per cent, it is apparent, is no 
equivalent for any length of time for the use of machinery. Accordingly, the 
period, we find, was limited to less than sixty days. This period Mills, contrary 
to, and in violation of, the understanding, protracted to more than eighteen months. 
He has no right, therefore, to confine Thursby to the basis of merely legal interest. 
Either a suitable rent should be charged—not less, probably, than 10 per cent— 
or interest at 7, and a liberal allowance in addition, for wear and tear of machine- 
ry. The idea of rent does not appear to have been suggested on the reference ; 
and on the other hand there has been no allowance for wear and tear. There is a 
charge, it is true, of about $7,000 “for new engine, machinery, and building,” 
placed to the expense account; and as this went in reduction of profits, it was in 
effect paid half by each partner. The referees, therefore, in giving the things pur- 
chased wholly to Thursby, have very properly required him to pay the whole of 
their cost. But this circumstance, instead of removing the objection arising from 
wear and tear, rather aggravates it, for Thursby, in this way, not only gets no 
compensation for the diminished value of the original machinery, but none for the 
diminished value of the superadded $7,000 worth, which had been in use nearly 
eighteen months. Had Mills, as he agreed, promptly paid, and taken a convey- 
ance of the one undivided half, he would have borne, as a necessary consequence, 
his equal half of the loss. And shall he profit by his own default? Especiall 
when he avers, as he does in his replication to Thursby’s answer, that “he was al- 
ways abundantly able to pay the amount agreed, and only deferred payment there- 
of, under his agreement, in order to sell a portion of his farm advantageously.” 
Consulting thus his own advantage, in breach of his obligation to Thursby, shall 
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he be permitted to throw the loss upon Thursby also? For wear and tear of ma- 
chinery is a loss as much as destruction by fire, or by bad debts. But Thursby 
has not only been charged with the full value of the machinery, as if it were good 
as new, or at least as good as when first used by the partnership, but also with the 
outstanding debts, as if they were actual cash in hand. He claimed, it is true, an 
exclusive right to these debts; but he did so, it must be remembered, on the as- 
sumption that there was no partnership. Taking away his supposed right, we 
cannot properly — him with its consequent burden. If Mills is to be adjudged 
a partner, and as such entitled to an equality of profits, every principle of justice 
requires that, like other partners, he should be subjected to an equality of losses. 
These debts, it will be borne in mind, being in the partnership name, were as much 
open to collection by Mills as by Thursby, and there would seem to be no better 
reason for charging them to Thursby, as cash received by him, than to Mills, as 
cash received by him. If Thursby, in fact, collected them, he should be charged 
with them ; but that fact, like any other, if it existed, was not to be presumed, 
but proved. Mills, without any knowledge of the business, and without any con- 
tribution of capital, demands half the profits; and that as against a man who had 
an established custom—who contributed the means, and all his own time and labor. 
Such a claim, it is obvious, challenges no peculiar favor. It seems to me, there- 
fore, that the representatives of Thursby, if they desire it, should have an oppor- 
tunity of showing these errors, if in reality they amount to a sum of sufficient 
magnitude to warrant the expense ; and that, at all events, being an equity case, 
no costs, under the circumstances, should be charged against them, beyond the one- 
half of the referees’ fees. 

Mrrcuett, J. I concur in the opinion of my brother Roosevelt, that no cash 
should be paid by the defendant beyond the one-half of the referees’ fees. Most 
extravagant claims were set up by the plaintiff, and which must have forbidden an 
early compromise or settlement of the suit, and they were mostly found against 
him. He claimed that the defendant was to contribute $30,000 to the firm, and 
he to contribute only $15,000 or $20,000. The referees find that he was to pay 
the $15,000, not to the firm, when he would be immediately a half-owner of it, 
but to Thursby individually. He admits that Thursby was an illiterate man, and 
yet he relied on a draft agreement, in which his version of the agreement was con- 
tained, but which Thursby refused to sign as evidence of such an agreement. The 
referees find against that instrument. He insisted he had paid his whole share of 
the capital into the firm ; the referees find that he has paid nothing, but only con- 
tributed his attention and time. He claimed that, by the books, over $11,000 
were due to him for his share of profits on Ist January, 1848; the referees find 

hat it was only about half that sum. 

He alleged that improvements were made to machinery, &c., to the amount of 
$25,000; the referees find the sum to be a little over $7,000. He alleges that 
there was due him $28,000; the referees find it to be $14,094 49, besides interest. 
Lastly, the referees do not give him costs. It is an equity case between partners, 
and the accounting was necessary ; it was right, therefore, that each shall pay half 
the referees’ fees, and pay his own costs. As to the wear and tear of machinery, 
if the plaintiff is liable for that, he might also be entitled to the appreciation in 
the value of the real estate. That appreciation is not proved, but on the other 
hand the fact that the machinery was not kept by the repairs equal to what it was 
in the beginning is not proved. As to bad debts, there was no proof that there 
were any such, and considering the healthy state of business from February, 1847, 
to August, 1848, it is not likely there were many in fact. The referees had no 
proof that any were bad, and so assumed that all were good. If the judgment, 
therefore, is affirmed, except as to the costs, and with leave to the defendant, not- 
withstanding the judgment, to move to open the reference on the question as to 
bad debts and wear and tear of machinery, provided he can clearly satisfy the 
court, at special term, that injustice has been done to him in those matters to an 
amount exceeding at least $1,000, justice may be thus done to both parties, the 
defendant in such case immediately paying to the plaintiff all the amount of the 
modified judgment, except the sum as to which the special term shall be satisfied 
he was injured. 
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PRESSURE IN THE MONEY MARKET—DISAPPEARANCE OF COIN—HEALTHY CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY 
TRADE—INTERNAL EVIDENCES OF PROSPERITY—FOREIGN EXCHANGE—POLITICAL TROUBLES IN 
THEIR INFLUENCE ON COMMERCIAL AFFAIRS—REVISION OF THE TARIFF—THE BANK MOVEMENT AT 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, AND BALTIMORE—DEPOSITS AT THE NEW YORK ASSAY OFFICE 
~-IMPORTS AT NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, AND BALTIMORE—COMMERCE OF NEW YORK FOR 

THE YEAR—EXPORTS FROM NEW ORLEANS—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS AT ALL THE PORTS OF THE 

UNITED STATES IN A VARIETY OF PARTICULARS WITH COMPARATIVE TABLES, ETC. 


THE most noticeable feature in the aspect of commercial affairs, during the last 
month, has been the pressure in the money market, which has been felt in all parts 
of the country, but has been most severe at the North and East. In Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia, capital readily commanded 10 a 12 per cent per annum, 
upon prime securities, and was not plenty even at these high rates. There appears 
to have been an unusual absorption of capital by the community outside of the 
banks. Especially about the first of January several millions of specie disappeared 
from the ordinary channels of trade without having been shipped from the country. 
Part of it went to replenish private purses which had become exhausted during 
the previous scarcity, but there has been much of it hoarded by those whose sav- 
ings are hidden away from every human eye save their own. The extraordinary 
pressure just before New Year's Day was explained by the calling in of loans 
preparatory to the grand disbursements made for interest, dividends, &c., on or 
about the first of January. It was generally supposed that as soon as these amounts 
were again released, the supply of capital would be abundant, and rates of interest 
in favor of the borrower. The issue has disappointed all these hopes ; the pressure 
was greater at New York after the first two weeks of January than before, and 
several weak houses were obliged to yield to its severity and suspend payments, 
and it was not until after the middle of the month that the pressure abated. 

There is a large amount of capital distributed through the interior, and this must 
be gathered up and returned in part to the seaboard, before there can be any per- 
manent change in the money market. The country is rich beyond comparison 
with any former period of its history, and has within it all the elements of com- 
mercial prosperity. If these are developed with less symmetry than could be de- 
sired, it is still a satisfaction to know that we are making progress in the right di- 
rection. 

Foreign exchange has been comparatively inactive. Bankers who have grant- 
ed large credits abroad have been obliged to purchase in order to cover their ac- 
count, but importers have found it quite enough to meet their payments for duties, 
and have not been able to purchase freely of foreign bills even when offered at a 
concession in prices. Sixty-day bills on London have sold at New York, during 
the month, mostly at 108 a 108}, but second class bills have been purchased at 
very irregular rates. 

The political troubles hinted at in our last, have created but little excitement 
since we wrote, until just at the close, the question was again partially revived by 
the rumors concerning the dismissal of the British minister resident at Washing- 
ton, and the probable recall of Mr. Buchanan. It can hardly be possible that two 
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nations bound by so many ties of interest and affection, as are England and the 
United States, can become involved in any serious difficulties growing out of any 
of the questions now under discussion. Some think that it is the purpose of England 
and France to draw us into the present European controversy, that we may not 
profit commercially by our position as neutrals. But we do not believe that any 
such purpose is entertained, and we give our trans-Atlantic kinsmen credit for 
more sense than to desire such a consummation. 

Our country is, in a great measure, unprepared for war, but we shall prove 
something more than make-weights in any balance in which our interest shall be 
cast, and we cannot think that any European power, however confident of its 
present superiority, would wantonly provoke us to a declaration of hostility. 

Since our last was written the message of the President has been submitted to 
Congress, but as it has been widely published and commented upon by the daily 
press, we need not further allude to it. The report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has been acceptable to nearly all classes, especially in the proposed modifica- 
tion of the tariff. If the raw materials can be admitted into the country duty 
free, such duties on manufactured articles as may be required for revenue will 
abundantly satisfy the friends of domestic industry. 

The banks have done what they could during the recent pressure to accommo- 
date their customers and relieve the market. At New York the discount lines 
have generaily increased, as will appear from the following comparison :— 


WEEKLY AVERAGES NEW YORK CITY BANKS, 


Loans and 


Date. Capital. Discounts, Specie. Circulation. Deposits. 


Dec. 15,1855. 49,244,620 
ee. 49,244,620 
49,244,620 


49,453,660 
49,453,660 


93,800,038 
94,380,487 
95,114,060 
95,863,390 
96,145,408 
96,382,968 


11,584,075 
12,088,359 
10,788,099 
11,687,209 
11,777,711 
18,885,260 


7,701,052 
7,788,893 
7,841,946 
7,903,656 
7,612,507 
7,462,706 


76,820,517 
77,241,006 
80,438,627 
83,534,898 
77,931,498 
82,652,828 


The fluctuations in specie are not owing to exports, but to the absorption in 
the country, already noticed in this article, part of which is now flowing back to 
us. The changes in the deposits are more apparent than real, as the checks drawn 
on one bank and deposited in another are included, and large sums are thus reck- 


oned twice. If business is active and payments large, this class of deposits is, of 
course, largely increased. 
The following will show the movement in Boston :— 


~ WEEKLY AVERAGES AT BOSTON. 


December 17. December 24. December 31. January 7. January 14, 
«seeeeee $31,960,000 $31,960,000 $31,960,000 $31,960,000 $31,960,000 
50,341,584 50,205,893 51,234,192 51,662,726 51 146,279 
8,638,142 3,735,363 8,519,153 3,475,446 3,513,076 
8,067,776 7,618,916 7,899,192 8,054,069 17,092,250 
5,097,292 5,395,581 6,503,512 5904488 5,552,980 
14,282,222 14,288,755 14,167,256 14,769,352 14,147,160 
7,750,896 7,512,650 17,670,446 17,995,407 17,828,617 


Capital .... 
Loans and discounts. 
Specie... oc ccere 
Due from ‘other banks 
Due to other banks. . 

Deposits ........06+ 
Circulation ......... 


We also annex a statement of the condition of the Massachusetts banks, dis- 
tinguishing between the Boston and the country banks, on January 7th, the date 
of the last monthly statement :— 
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LIABILITIES. 
36 city. 












132 country. Total. 







Capital....... Lewin viwi cue $31,960,000 $26,227,000 $58,187,000 
Net circulation..... pe eee rae 5,546,985 12,511,827 18,057,762 4 ‘ 
Deposits ......... eben ed ast 14,769,352 5,960,865 20,730,217 t 
Profite on band..........00e0- 8,482,092 2,513,873 5,995,970 






















eesvee . $55,757,379 


RESOURCES. 


$47,213,570 $102,970,949 













Notes, bills of exchange, &c..... $51,662,726 $45,560,150 $97,222,876 
Specie........ a e9 Oe Bes ai 8,475,446 1,022,285 4,497,731 
PIT Svc dicddddeccece 619,207 631,135 1,250,342 














Ea Pkbeuines $55,757,879 $47,213,570 $102,070,949 
The above statement exhibits, upon comparison with the 1st day of January, 
1855, an increase in the items of capital of $872,392; of net circulation, 
$1,738,194; of deposits, $4,028,586; of loans, $6,533,105; and of specie, 
$770,219. 
The following is a comparative statement of the condition of the Baltimore 
banks, on or about January Ist, in each of the last eight years :— 


















Discounts, Specie. Circulation. Deposits, 
Pe Ah ak'c ekwlee secewseee $16,397,869 $2,882,762 $8,578,480 $6,485,852 
ES ca ee ar 14,279,863 2,484,946 2,638,708 6,858,628 : 
WES dec caess See EMECD CS 14,969,213 2,848,708 2,956,582 6,962,989 e 
MN i ine ses wow ele we wer 14,291,221 2,991,910 8,328,058 6,021,707 
(| eS eo veshew< 11,428,509 1,967,564 2,180,667 8,912,977 é 
er thedbehees 11,733,716 2,330,174 2,281,918 4,528,966 
BE a aitiainae-b-« mei kwiee: 6:0.¢ 10,924,113 2,118,758 2,973,588 8,648,817 
Mean 6 0 t0.0'n 4% patie 6% 9,797,417 1,781,911 1,825,168 2,827,896 





The last statement of the Philadelphia banks was made up to November 4th, 
1855, but has just been published by the Auditor-General of Pennsylvania. It is 













as follows :— 
LEADING ITEMS OF THE PHILADELPHIA BANKS, NOVEMBER 4, 1855. 
Capital Due Bills 
Names. stock. Circuletion. depositors. discounted. Specie. 

Philadelphia Bank ..... ... $1,150,000 $423,830 $1,285,174 $2,858,981 $801,518 
Bank of Pennsylvania....... 1,875,000 884,139 1,675,791 3,098,360 683,814 
Bank of Commerce ......... 250,000 155,925 525,662 680,512 832,818 
Manuf. and Mech. Bank ..... 800,000 835,675 566,980 943,707 817,446 
Mechanics’ Bank ........... 800,000 837,556 1,129,385 1,679,696 187,066 
Western Bank ....... yee oa 418,600 226,245 915,842 1,221,498 198,864 
Bank of N. Liberties........ 450,000 195,284 868,412 1,075,810 88,509 





Farmers’ and Mech. Bank.... 1,250,000 881,600 1,734,171 ¥%,624,899 436,870 
Bank of Penn Town Township 850,000 182,065 747,708 1,018,637 102,016 























Commercial Bank........... 1,000,000 285,019 989,616 2,027,494 67,881 
|. 1,250,000 683,940 1,042,948 1,493,517 404,223 
Bank of N. America ..... «+» 1,000,000 424,690 1,794,452 2,033,429 408,264 
Southwark Bank. ........... 250,000 157,215 772,846 877,869 197,785 j 
Kensington Bank........- ys 250,000 155,280 595,898 748,896 154,168 
Tradesmen’s Bank........-- 150,000 160,865 428,886 444,248 184,585 
Consolidation Bank......... 250,000 73,915 184,418 381,303 650,088 

200,000 121,404 280,764 538,292 41,228 











Lencreeecunceecce 11,198,600 5,063,585 14,637,855 24,966,666 4,101,478 


Same time 1854 ........... 10,700,006 4,692,146 14,942,602 25,285,319 8,940,139 : 
Same time 1853 ........... 10,700,000 5,079,631 13,640,938 21,964,702 5,294,050 iy 
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Under the head of specie, several of these banks include “ specie items,” which 
swells the total beyond the actual stock of coin on hand. 

The deposits at the New York Assay Office continue large. The following 
will show the total for December :— 


DEPOSITS AT THE ASSAY OFFICE, NEW YORK, FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER. 


Gold. Silver. Total. 
F oreign SE. ccasdactessdbey $4,000 00 $9,000 00 $13,000 00 
Foreign bullion .......... anes 88,000 00 87,697 00 70,697 00 
Domestic bullion........-seeee0% 8,263,000 00 24,000 00 8,287,000 00 








Total deposits ........... $8,800,000 00 $70,697 00 $3,370,697 00 


Total deposits payable in bars............. enc roccssesceccscese 818,000 00 
Total deposits payable in coins............. eeeces be edssees --» 2,557,697 00 
Gaba bate thamnteds s 6:5'§s 6 bse cnnwvesnense osces cdacie’s on denees 2,540,825 76 
Transmitted to U. States Mint, Philadelphia, for coinage . Si lala a alae 2,540,825 76 


The deposits for bars were all in the early part of the month, the later deposits 
being all for coin, since the demand for export ceased. Included in the United 
States gold were $200,000 California Branch Mint bars. The Philadelphia Mint 
has been closed for several months for repairs, and will not probably be opened for 
a month or two to come. Meanwhile the stock of bullion awaiting coinage is 
largely accumulating. 

The following will show the comparative imports at New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and Baltimore for the years :— 


1853. 1854. 1855. 
New York........ inh a02'0 0 Kane ee $194,097,652  $181,871,472 $157,860,238 
48,817,379 46,480,444 41,984,013 
Philadelphia 18,724,584 15,008,787 
Baltimore 831, 7,750,887 4,772,591 


THE RECEIPTS FOR DUTIES AT THE ABOVE-NAMED PORTS WERE AS FOLLOWS:— 


New York. Boston. Philadelphia. Baltimore. 
$34,387,308 $7,733,784 $3,533,517 $837,587 


We annex some farther summary statements of the Commerce of New York for 
the year, reserving, however, full details for a future issue, in a separate article. 
The total foreign imports at New York for December, 1855, were $6,207,673 
greater than for December, 1854; and $1,595,227 greater than for December, 
1853. The total foreign imports at New York for the year 1855 were $23,511,234 
less than for 1854, and $36,237,414 less than 1853. They show a large gain, 
however, on any year previous to the last named. We annex a summary compari- 
son for four years :— 


FOREIGN IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


1862. 1853. 1854. 1859. 


Entered for consumption, -+- $106,670,411 $154,815,091 $181,578,729 $115,685,022 
Entered for warehousing.... 8,665,641 25,197,091 $1,916,255 27,215,689 
12,105,842 12,156,887 15,768,916 14,103,946 

2,408,325 2,429,088 2,107,572 855,681 


Total entered at the port..... $129,849,619 $194,097,652 $181,371,472 $157,860,238 
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Of these imports, less than half have consisted of dry goods, and the remainder 
of general merchandise. The receipts of dry goods have been divided as fol- 
lows :— 

IMPORTS OF FOREIGN DRY GOODS AT NEW YORK. 


1852. 1853. 1854. 1855. 


Manufactures of wool .......... $16,176,241 $28,214,146 $22,689,658 $18,637,387 
Manufactures of cotton ......... 11,128,845 16,803,478 15,892,386 10,510,723 
Manufactures of silk ........... 22,953,889 84,129,578 28,528,106 23,197,480 
Manufactures of flax ........... 6,687,927 8,790,185 7,638,572 6,706,364 
Miscellaneous dry goods........ 4,712,742 5,766,879 6,099,214 6,922,158 


Total dry goods............ $61,654,144 $93,704,211 $80,842,936 $64,794,062 





The exports from New York for December, exclusive of specie, are $3,822,103 
larger than for December, 1854, and $2,026,059 larger than for December, 1853. 
For the year 1855 the exports at New York, exclusive of specie, are larger than 
ever before known in the history of the country. Especially is this the case during 
the last quarter of the year, when the shipments of produce were enormous, as will 
appear from the annexed comparative summary :— 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS, EXCLUSIVE OF SPECIE, 


Year. First quarter. Second quarter. Third quarter, Fourth quarter. Total. 
1851.... $10,890,819 $13,919,107 $10,186,156 $8,964,558 $43,910,640 


1852.... 11,344,412 13,742,203 9,6 5,796 11,684,943 46,427,354 
1853.... 11,892,650 16,268,097 16,810,526 22,165,869 67,136,642 
1854.... 17,840,161 16,474,773 13,826,852 16,065,895 64,207,681 
1855.... 16,802,543 15,628,290 14,616,675 25,299,054 72,346,562 


The exports of specie for the year were $27,625,740, against $37,169,406 for 
1854, $26,753,356 for 1853, $25,096,255 for 1852, and $43,743,209 for 1851. 

The following statement will show the value of exports from New Orleans for 
the last five years, the exports during the month of December, 1855, being partly 
estimated :— 


1851—Exported abroad..........+seeeees coccecces $51,046,649 
Exported constwise.......cccccscccccccscoes 27,841,269 








: a $78,887,918 
1852—Exported abroad........ eda esteccrqncesece 58,421,394 
Exported coastwise.......ceceeeseeeees ceeee 29,338,490 
—— 87,759,884 
1853—Exported abroad....... ob ecevccscvesevcceee 58,488,048 
Exported coastwise.......+++++ Sc ccecces sees 26,951,983 


_-—— 85,439,982 
1854—Exported abroad......cceecceceecceeeeevecs 66,727,303 


Exported coastwise.........+ rrerrrr er rrr 25,703,150 
————=-_ | OS ABOAER 

1855—Exported abroad.........ceeeeseecereeerecs 55,829,096 

Exported coastwise......ccesecereesecescese 23,560,331 





—_— 84,389,427 


We gave in our December number an extended comparative statement of the 
total imports and exports for the last fiscal year, that being two months earlier 
than it was ever before published. We have now compiled our usual comparative 
tables, giving some further very interesting particulars of both the imports and 
exports in a variety of articles. The following will show the comparative imports 
of wool, and all descriptions of woolens, in each of the last four fiscal years :— 
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1859. 1853. 1854. 185). 

Wool... .....ccecccceeeees $1,930,711 $2,669,718 $2,822,185 $2,072,139 

Cloths and cassimeres... ... 6,909,742 11,071,906 18,159,583 9,144,861 

Woolen shawls...... jaeuse 715,814 1,402,582 1,476,072 2,240,104 

1,046,561 1,455,659 1,790,590 1,088,957 

iery ‘ 1,047,686 1,272,857 1,170,442 

Worsted stuffs 9,796,387 10,875,879 8,590,506 

Woolen and worsted 280,896 859,841 160,599 
a tamb, & cali 28,025 85,266 

106,881 148,079 134 ‘811 

ee ‘ coe 111,051 118,203 118,048 97,578 

veer eaeuws oe seine 730,967 1,217,279 2,268,818 1,506,577 

Other woolens.****....... 587,077 1,096,907 1,888,064 274,514 





Total wool and woolens. $19,513,405 $30,291,629 $85,204,779 $26,476,288 
Included in the imports of wool for 1855, are 189,534,415 pounds against 
20,200,110 for 1854, and 21,585,079 for 1853. The greatest falling off during 
the year has been in piece goods, chiefly in broadcloth. The total of unenumer- 
ated is less the last year, because the mixed silk, worsted, and woolen shawls are 
all included under the heading of shawls. 
We also present our usual statement of the total imports of cotton fabrics and 
manufactures for the same period :— 


1852. 1853, 1854. 1855. 

Raw cotton..... ine ainin en $12,521 $40,447 $31,318 $131,457 
Printed and colored cottons... 11,553,806 14,628,268 17,428,249 12.568.522 
White cottons............. 2,477,486 2,718,846 2,191,217 
Cottons, tamb. & embreidered 1,754,803 8,116,013 4,045,476 8,000,000 
Velvets of cotton 153,406 305,589 496,442 432.715 
Velvets of cotton and silk . 23,941 18,989 95,348 4 
Cords, gimps, and galloons.. . ee 4 98,851 189,639 128,500 
Hosiery, and articles made on 

frames 2,152,340 8,002,631 8,013,664 2,055,595 
Cotton yarn and thread 887,840 1,095,518 1,076,987 997,678 
Hatters’ plush (part silk)..... 121,831 56,054 102,824 * 465,081 
Cotton insertings, laces, dc .. 535,056 841,757 858,552 767,055 
All other cottons 564,539 2,695,554 5,814,622  _— 1,584,026 








Total imports of cottons, $20,236,573 $28,613,487 $34,834,083 $21,655,624 


The above shows a falling off in nearly every item. All cotton piece goods 
and all velvets are included each in one item under the heading for the current 


year. 
We also annex a comparative summary showing the imports of raw silk and 
silk goods into the United States for the same period :— 


1852, 1853, 1854. 1855. 

Raw silk. . ceceeceees $860,836 $712,092 $1,085,261 $742,251 
Silk piece goods. 16,823,528 22,470,911 25,296,519 20,069,957 
Hosiery, and articles made on 

frames ........- 599,673 1,124,680 1,001,299 459,098 
Sewing silk 178,799 238,525 332,301 189,220 
Silks, tamb. and embroidered 1,906,573 1,318,069 1,183,299 800,000 
Silk hats and bonnets 96,665 111,871 106,139 110,586 
Silk, floss ........ . 17,911 10,889 14,078 9,366 
Bolting cloths 47,052 40,232 48,868 56,984 
Silk and worsted goods.. 1,667,513 1,880,918 1,594,038 1,138,839 
Silks, not specified........ . 1,914,462 5,130,590 6,728,406 8,480,716 








Total imports of silk... $23,608,012 $33,088,787 $87,400,205 $27,052,012 



















1862. 

Me ciceadsancees cae e aaa $175,342 
Linens, bleach’d & unbleach’'d  —_7,608,603 
Hosiery, and articles made on 

Ny bandh ek ede dee « 5,546 
Laces, thread, and insertings. 160,385 
Articles tamb, & embroidered 52,227 
Linens not specified........ 854,333 
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The falling off in the imports of silks has been less than in cottons, but greater 
than in woolens. The remaining imports of dry goods consist of linen manufac- 
tures, which may be classified as follows :— 





Total imports of linens. 








1852. 





Tron, and manufactures of .. 








$18,843,569 $26,993,082 


GRRE cccccevenceocecces 14,712,847 
Hemp.........+. ev ccedececs 164,211 
epic hbicukuadecis's & 1,102,100 
a pe ahaleis and eee 405,652 
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1853. 1854, 1855. 
$135,684 $250,391 $286,809 
8,897,317 9,487,846 7,552,865 
8.192 2,268 1,409 
252,170 868,309 818,511 
84,779 59,624 92,749 
1,250,749 1,868,803 —-1,062,891 
$8,851,436 $10,623,891 $11,482,236 $9,315,284 


The foregoing tables include the total imports of dry goods, but we also annex 
from the official records the imports of a few other leading articles :— 


1858. 1854. 1855. 
$28,288,241 $23,945,074 
14,987,776 13,700,789 14,673,547 
823,812 835,632 55.458 
1,041,577 1,290,975 1,692,587 
488,491 585,926 893,825 


We also annex our usual comparative statement of the exports from the United 
States to foreign ports of cotton, breadstuffs, and provisions :— 
EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES TO FOREIGN PORTS. 









Breadstuffs and Cotton. Cotton. Cotton. 
Years ending Jane 30, provisions, Pounds. Value. Av. price. 
BN 60's vce tee His eos $16,743,421 872,905,996 $51,739,643 5.92 
EOE we ateccess eecsececs 27,701,121 547,558,055 42,767,341 7.81 
ee rr sbudeses 68,701,921 527,219,958 53,415,848 10.34 
TE Gapecees orceee 87,472,751 814,274,431 61,998,294 7.61 
1849 ..... ay ae . 88,155,507 1,026,602,269 66,396,967 6.4 
WO Cisbee caer edeece e 26,051,373 635,381,604 71,984,616 11.3 
 , CA eer 21,948,651 927,287,089 112,815,817 12.11 
ES Be Ore eee 25,857,027 1,093,230,689 87,965,782 8.05 
Ns owas la assess $2,985,322 1,111,570,376 109,456,404 9.85 
ABBR died sdecera ° 65,941,323 987,833,106 93,596,220 9.47 
| EO See re 88,895,348 1,008,424,601 88,143,844 8.74 


This shows a large decline in the shipments of breadstuffs and provisions, prin- 
cipally in the former, owing to the short crop in this country. The exports of 
cotton have increased in quantity, but fallen off in value. 

We have also compiled a statement showing the exports from the United States 
to foreign ports of rice and tobacco, both in quantity and value, with the average 
price :— 











co RICE. ~ — TOBACCO.— —~ 
Years ending Av. price Av. price 
June 39, Tierces. Value. per tierce, Hogsheads. Value, per hhd, 
1845.... 118,621 $2,160,456 $18 21 147,168 $7,469,819 $50 75 
1846.... 124,007 2,564,991 20 68 147,998 8,478,270 57 28 
1847.... 144,427 3,605,896 24 97 135,762 7,242,086 53 34 
1848.... 100,403 2,331,824 23 23 130,665 7,551,122 57 78 
1849.... 128,861 2,569,362 19 94 101,521 5,804,207 57 17 
1850.... 127,069 2,631,557 20 71 145,729 9,951,023 68 28 
| eee 105,590 2,170,927 20 56 95,945 9,219,251 96 09 
1862.... 119,783 2,470,029 20 63 137,097 = 10,031,283 7317 
1853.... 67,707 1,657,658 24 48 159,853 11,819,519 70 81 
1854 ... 105,121 2,634,127 25 05 ad 126,107 10,016,046 79 42 
ales, 12,913 
1855. { a eae t 1,717,953 26 14 cases, 18,3664 14,712,468 94 68 
a ee bhds, 150,213 
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The current fiscal year will show a remarkable change from last year in the 
shipments of breadstuffs and provisions, the total for both being very large. It 
will also show a great increase in the exports of cotton. 
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DEBT AND FINANCES OF SEVERAL STATES. 

In the Merchants’ Magazine for January, 1856, (vol. xxxiv.,) we published in 
this department a summary view of the finances of Virginia and Georgia. The 
statements of the debt of North Carolina, on page 100 of the January number, 
is incorrectly headed “Debt of South Carolina.” It should read “ Debt of 
North Carolina.” Ever aiming at great accuracy, which is of the utmost import- 
ance in a work of permanent record and reference, like the Morchants’ Magazine, 
such an error or oversight is more annoying than the indulgent reader can well 
imagine. 

We therefore republish the table under the proper head. 

DEBT OF NORTH CAROLINA. 












The following statement exhibits the public debt of the State, as it appears on 
the books of the Loan Office, on the 30th day of September, 1855 : 

















When Amount Rate Amount of 
contracted, outstanding, When due. of interest. ann. interest, 
December, 1794... $103,674 34 At willof State.... 3 percent. $3,110 23 
December, 1838... 86,478 43 January, 1859...... 5 per cent. 1,828 67 
December, 1889... 1,011 11 January, 1852...... 6 per cent. 60 66 
June, 1888... 768,219 56 Halfin 186041870. 6 percent. 46,093 17 
June, 1888... 927,777 79 1858 and 1868...... 5 percent. 46,388 88 
December, 1853... 250,000 00 January, 1871...... 6 percent. 15,000 00 
December, 1854... 200,000 00 1875 .......... «+++ 6 per cent. 12,000 00 















Total........ $2,287,156 23 $124,476 61 
DEBT AND FINANCES OF VIRGINIA. 








In addition to the abstract from the message of the Governor of Virginia, pub- 
lished in the Merchants’ Magazine for January, 1856, we give below some addi- 
tional particulars of the finances of that State, derived from the Auditor's re- 


port. 
From that report we learn that the total State subscriptions to Joint-Stock 


Companies, upon which payments have been made, amounted to $23,283,240, on 
which have been paid $19,665,689, leaving $3,617,551 still due. They were made 
to Bridge, Turnpike, Plank-road, Navigation, and Railroad Companies. Of the 
above amount $1,646,756 were appropriated for construction of roads wholly by 
the State. The amounts of appropriations to the above various objects were as 
follows :— 

Railroads. Navigation. Plank-roads, Turnpikes. Bridges. Common roads, 
$19,667,833 $4,682,199 $422,708 $2,144,253 $108,888 $1,646,756 

Showing a total, as above stated, of $23,283,240. 

The total registered debt now is $11,512,479 ; of the coupon debt $11,318,000 
are 6 per cent bonds, and $1,875,000 are 5 per cent sterling bonds. 
The periods of redemption for the State debt are as follows :— 
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FOR THE FUNDED DEBT ON THE Ist JANUARY, 1852. 





BOR ca tse ssccccsose $25,300 1860... .cceveces rene $314,214 
Se eer 160,000 TSG, ccc ccscccevces 23,187 
BBG. cosccsccsecccce 8,250 TBCL cc cccccees cose 88,884 
i Se en Pre 29,950 LOGS. cc ccccscnccee 60,194 
BUM cawevecrecccece 50,000 TOES ccc sncvccscces 247,837 
TOGR. Sei eecesadiess 80,000 WSOB Fo. cece neces cee 11,261 
BRB iiigc dice civinciesess 20,000 1868. ocvcises coscece 14,937 
WBGE sc ccscccresccces 145,000 1866. wocccccccccccee 17,315 
TOBB secs ccccccccces 50,000 1866... ce acccccccese 1,435 
Sok UC COPE 205,000 1867... cceccesevsecs 277,500 
TORT esc iirc ctenaes 25,500 1868 iis 6 ssieee aceed'e’s 689,434 
TBST. cc ccccccvcecees 60,000 1BGO sis os ccsscencnee 875,522 
SOOT 992,200 TOTO... ceccccecese 132,510 
TOD. oa nccccvccccess 84,500 BTS. cvscecccsccess 242,000 
Sd dened sobs 60009 48,950 IBTB 66 oceasvcoeredes 600,000 
Uae scccdscccvess 1,697,668 LOGE av 0-sie $4004 ds ens 250,000 
EUUMeccccecd sescues 6,400 TOTB sec ccesecesdes 876,098 
WBGO. cic weccccccs 858,988 TOTO iicikkc dees aise’ . 1,138,050 
TERR cece ceenscesees 9,150 IO TB ig cc awsnsedegee 1,718,000 


The total fanded debt of Virginia on the 1st of January, 1852, was $11,580,088. 
The periods of redemption of debt contracted between January 1, 1852, and 30th 
September, 1855, are given in the following table :— 

1877. 1878. 1886. 1887, 1888, 1889. 
$680,687 $11,970 $2,584,000 $5,727,446 $3,412,884 $708,408 

The total outstanding debt of Virginia on the 30th of September, 1855, was 
$24,705,479. The funds and resources for meeting these obligations amount in all 
to $27,261,211. Some of these resources are unproductive at this time, but must 
eventually become available. 

The entire State investments in stocks, loans, &e., other than subscriptions and 
appropriations for internal improvements, at 30th September last, were $6,624,213, 
of which $1,143,850 were subscribed to various banking institutions, $326,630 
subscribed to railroad companies, $1,801,833 loaned to various railroad and canal 
companies, and $3,170,000 loaned to internal improvement companies, the latter 
having to be redeemed within thirty-four years. 

FINANCES AND DEBT OF ILLINOIS. 

The Hon. John Moore, the State Treasurer of Illinois, has addressed a letter 
to the editors of the Chicago Tribune, from which it appears that the amount 
of payments into the Treasury from the Ist of January to the 30th November, 
1855, upon the assessments of 1854 alone, were as follows :— 

Por revenue purposes, State debt, 2 mill tax. Interest fund. Total. 

$288,586 78 $478,758 56 $358,757 32 $1,126,077 66 

Commenting on this statement, the reliable editor of the Tribune remarks :— 

“The principal of the State debt of Illinois may now be stated in round num- 
bers at $10,000,000, and the accumulated interest, upon which no interest is paid, 
is probably not far from 35,000,000. Take now the $837,490, the sum applied to 
the State indebtedness, and it will be seen at a glance how easily the annually ac- 
cruing interest might be discharged, and the credit of the State entirely restored, 
had not the Constitutional Convention made the proceeds of the two-mill tax ap- 
plicable directly to the payment of a portion of that principal, which ought pro- 
perly to have been thought of last. 

“Tt is not reckoning without our host to say that for the next five years the 
value of the real property now assessed will increase 10 per cent per annum. If 
that proves to be the case, in 1860 there will be collected a revenue for liquidation 
purposes equal to $1,256,385, exclusive of the bonus of 7 per cent of the gross 
VOL, XXXIV.—NO. II. 14 
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earnings of the Illinois Central Railroad, which cannot fall below, if it does not 
greatly exceed, $200,000 per annum.” 
THE DEBT OF TENNESSEE. 

The debt of Tennessee, according to the Governor's message, is $8,744,856, of 
which $4,752,000 consists of bonds issued in aid of railroads, secured by first 
mortgage of $10,000 per mile on the roads assisted. Of the remainder of the 
debt, $250,000 was for capital of the Union Bank, and $1,000,000 for the State 
Bank. The State owns stocks, &c., valued at $2,244,827, costing $3,292,716. 
The revenue from the Bank stocks is applied to buying up the 6 per cent debt of 
the State. The disbursements of the State for the lasttwo years have been rather 
larger than the receipts. The balance in the Treasury is $87,830. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

Governor Garptiner, in his address to the two branches of the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, says its financial condition is such as to demand rigorous and mi- 
nute economy in every branch of public expenditure. For several years the an- 
nual deficit has been increasing until the sum of $825,000 is necessary, beyond the 
probable receipts, to liquidate the floating debt of the State. The State owns 
$750,000 of stock in the Western Railroad, and the general government justly 
owe the State $227,176 for services performed, and expenditures actually made in 
in the war of 1812. 

The Auditor furnishes the following table of approximate expenditures and re- 
ceipts for 1855, which are contrasted with those of 1854 :— 


EXPENDITURES. 1855. 1854. 
Legislative and executive.........seeeseccevesenes ° $473,250 $354,398 
Scientific and educational... .....cencccecceeccceccs 19,969 20,686 
Interest on public debt........ aherveseeneees to0es 108,517 100,652 
Charitable and humane purposes ....... ws... esees 830,656 236,252 
Correctional and preventive purposes........ ceeeeeee 236,961 170,355 
Military .....cccccccscccsses baaweus pa vainn ah i ejtrise aoe 78,339 67,489 
Public buildings not provided for by scrip............ | Sane a eae 





tab Siew casas wichéd $1,378,332 $949,832 











sielitiininin wiinliliaidtailins a stl ian en's bas gaa $578,988 $525,868 

Alien passengers.......0s-cecccccscerseccesecceces 9,848 50,000 
Income from Western Railroad............e..ceeeee 101,169 119,696 
Sundry accounts ......... TISTEPTITTTT Terrie 8,410 9,308 
SE HR WI 4) 8 9400. 0:4 Sen VAbeRREh SAE Wecnnnénees 18,609 13,410 
8 RE ee et PS RB A Fa $717,019 $718,282 

BBE DRANG THR ce v0.50 0c0 ee ceccecssseasesee paeeeed 450,000 150,000 








$1,167,019 $868,282 





Excess of expenditures over receipts .......... $211,818 $81,550 
The Auditor estimates the ordinary expenditures for the present year $1,121,600 
And the receipts at about ....... no egune nae Ree nana cee tAvenean ve ° 717,600 
Showing a probable deficiency for this year of......... ee cepecccacs $404,000 
Add to this the aggregate deficits previous to 1854, amounting to about 128,000 
ie ME CRs nia 6 08,5.0 0.040 Keo Widen ned Cee kun eee eo Tebaé 81,550 
And the deficit for 1855 ............ yaks Ween biseies ese wa ees 211,313 





And it shows the amount of our floating debt at the close of our pres- 
ent financial year to be......s.ccecccsceeseeecs SCu EC sek ice t's $824,863 
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FINANCES OF ALABAMA. 

A joint committee of the Legislature of Alabama, appointed to examine the 
financial condition of the State, report the receipts into the State Treasury for 
two years, ending September 30th, 1855, at $1,360,292 04, which, with the bal- 
ance on hand at the commencement of the term, amounting to $1,221,513 60, 
gives a total means of $2,581,805 64. The expenditures during the two years 
amounted to $1,368,073 21, leaving a balance on the 30th of September of 
$1,163,782 43. The receipts into the Treasury from the 30th of September .to 
the 28th of November amount to $39,689 54, and the expenditures to $59,164 27, 
which reduces the above balance at that date to $1,174,257 70. 
FINANCES OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

The following statement, derived from an official source, shows the indebtedness 
of Pennsylvania on the Ist day of December, 1855 :— 
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FUNDED DEBT. 
DM UE SUE, 6 oon ac oucccwsece casedecece $516,154 93 









5 per cent loans............ Lak ca baoeaeed om 88,903,445 04 
44 per cent loans,..........sesee0s acetoees . 388,200 00 
DM OME LORE cic ccncvcecncens sme nee oes 100,000 00 






— $39,907,799 97 








UNFUNDED DEBT. 
Relief notes in circulation.........cceecescees $258,773 00 














Interest certificates outstanding..........0+6 ‘ 24,708 87 
Interest certificates unclaimed.......... acaialon 4,448 388 
PPOUROGIAS CFOGILONS. oo. ccc cece cccns cece ps 1,264 00 
— 289,194 25 

















BOO GOD oc cc sccccvecieess Ceecocervevececes ee eeccece $40,196,994 22 
Balance remaining unpaid—temporary loans not embraced in the above state- 
ment, inasmuch as they are reimbursable as rapidly as the means of the Treasury 
will permit, viz. :— 
Balance temporary loan authorized per act of 

















MMR AMER... 0. sa vicuesgeetiaues see $525,000 00 
Balance temporary loan authorized per act of - 
EY REET ted = Coie as 846,000 00 








soe $871,000 00 
Amount remaining in the Treasury and sinking fund, applicable to 

the farther caucelation of the State stocks, interest certificates, 

domestic creditors’ certificates, and relief notes........ ..e.e- : 423,887 99 








VALUATION OF REAL AND PERSONAL PROPERTY IN STATE OF NEW YORK, 


The records on file in the office of the Secretary of State, containing the valua- 
tion of the real and personal property in the State, as reported by the Assessors, 







give the following figures :— 
Real estate........... $1,107,272,715 | Personal estate .......... $294,012,564 


Total .. eee ewer weer ener eeeeree Cee eee ee eeee See ee eee eeeee $1,402,849,564 


THE FOLLOWING IS THE TAXATION ON THE ABOVE VALUATION :-—- 





























State tax of 1} mills....... $1,753,561 | Town taxes..........+.2. . $1,976,951 
County taxes............+. $7,947,508 ech 
NO ae te deck «0 44 Xae9 da tadacs tnthok és Ti delhemas ep ace-eees $11,678,015 





This makes the rate of tax 3-10 mills upon every $1 valuation. 
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BOSTON BANK STOCKS IN 1855 AND 1856, 


We are indebted to Joseru G. Martin, Esq., Stock and Exchange Broker in 
Boston, for carefully prepared tabular statements of the fluctuations of the 
various kinds of stock sold in the Boston market in the year 1855. Mr. Martin’s 
tables show the prices of Bank, Manufacturing, Railroad, Insurance, City, and 
State Bonds, &c., on the 1st of each month during the year 1855, and on the Ist 
of January, 1856. The following table, which we have compiled from Mr. Mar- 
tin’s, it will be seen, shows the capital on the 1st of January 1856, surplus on 
the Ist of October, 1855, the par value, number of shares sold in 1855, the price 
on the Ist of January, 1855 and 1856, together with the semi-annual dividends 


of the several Banks in Boston :-— 
Shares Dividends. 
Capital Surplus soldin 1855. 
Banks. Par. Jan., 1256, Oct. 1855, 1855. Jan. 2. 
Atlantic....... 100 $500,000 $32,192 158 104 
BUBB ccvcwcce. 100 500,000 49,860 
Blackstone...... 100 750,000 23,653 
Boston ........ 50 900,000 98,347 
Boylston 100 400,000 28,882 
Broadway ..... 100 150,000 708 
tO eee seee 100 1,000,000 99,440 
Columbian...... 100 750,000 
Commerce ..... 100 2,000,000 
100 700,000 
100 600,000 
100 1,000,000 185,436 
100 500,000 86,526 
Freeman’s...... 100 400,000 59,000 
Globe.......... 100 1,000,000 165,000 
Granite 100 900,000 58,800 
-» 100 Stopped. 81,000 
Hamilton....... 100 500,000 87,000 
Howard ....... 100 500,000 12,998 
Market. ..... 70 560,000 91,400 
Massachusetts... 250 800,000 638,459 
Maverick ...... 100 400,000 8,500 
Mechanics’...... 100 250,000 10,000 
Merchants’...... 100 4,000,000 281,099 
National........ 100 750,000 21,0904 
New England... 100 1,000,000  58,560t 
North 750,000 66,009 
750,000 41,2474 
750,000 28,266 
1,000,000 180,000 
1,800,000 211,428 
1,000,000 200,093 
600,000 47,624 
Tremont... ...... 0 1,250,000 40,000 
Cee cia ices 1,000,000 93,582 
Washington .... 750,000 50,317 
Webster........ 1,500,000 39,3382 
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DIVIDENDS ON STOCKS IN BOSTON IN 1855, 

The following statement of the dividends paid in Boston on various stocks, was 
originally prepared by Joseru G. Martin, Stock and Exchange Broker, for the 
daily journals of that city. It has been revised and corrected by the compiler for 
the Merchants’ Magazine :— 


+ Unearned discounts included in these three, all others not. ~ New England and Tremont real 
estate (say $100,0U0) beside. 
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RAILROAD COMPANIES. 
o——DIVIDENDs.—-—. Amount 











Stocks. Capital. July, 1855. Jan., 1856, Jan.,°56 
Berkshire . eter reese ee eases eee eeeee $320,500 12 1} $5,909 
BARE Se + >> sees ent> sth S04 1,830,000 3 3 54,900 
Boston and Maine .......+-eeesseeees 4,155,700 3 3 124,671 
Boston and Worcester.........ee0+. 4,500,000 3 8} 157,500 
Lex. and W. Camb. (preferred) ....... 120,000 8 8 3,600 
Lex. and W. Camb. (old)......... Pm 120,000 24 24 8,000 = 
Manchester and Lawrence ........+++ 800,000 0. 4 82,000 
Michigan Central....... ec eesecvcees 6,032,000 4 6 361,920 
Old Colony and Fall River..... ..... 8,015,100 8 8 90,450 
Peterboro’ and Shirley ............0+ 840,000 3 3 10,200 
Pittsfield and North Adams .......... 450,000 8 8 13,500 
Stoughton Branch ...........4+ sneee 85,400 4 4 8,416 
Taunton Branch........ jess -enhtnn¥o 250,000 4 4 10,000 
. Western .......s00.- i sete cod occ: OQRen 34 8} 180,250 
Worcester and Nashua Pi eae’ 1,522,000 2 2 80,440 
} 1,081,456 
; MANUFACTURING COMPANIES. 
Cocheco......cscsccccccesesevcemes 2,000shares $18 $20 40,000 
i Contoocook ..........6. been ekare ea 140,000 12 4 5,600 
i Douglass Mebis cls ccsccses oevevece 300,000 6 3 9,000 
i Lancaster Mills (par 450) . ve eee arenes 900,000 0 8 27,000 
if EMIS nC on keep asvce wecccccceceees 2,900 shares 0 $30 87,000 
Cy Lowell Bleachery .. bv'ss eens - 300,000 5 5 15,000 
4 Nashua ..... PegdWeecghavencicerdes 1,000,000 0 8 80,000 
PN  ccusnndecedeanceapate en 700,000 4 4 28,000 
Perkins ...... Sete bak cRacvecateess< 1,000,000 2 2 20,000 
Salmon Falls ......... SE. RSS 1,000,000 0 3 80,000 
Stark Mills....... enone: oupee e vese 1,250,000 4 4 50,000 
$341,600 
INTEREST ON BONDS. 
Albany City, 1855 ......ssceceeeeens 140,000 3 8 4,200 
Albany 6’s Western RR....... nuabe 08 1,000,000 8 3 80,900 
Boston City Stock ......... ceneecess About oe oe 87,000 
Boston and Providence RR........... About 8 8 $,000 
Boston and Worcester ........ as acewe 500,000 3 $ 15,000 
Cheshire 6’s..........0000- ridbas P 769,500 8 8 23,085 
Concord and Montreal .........eee00s About vis e 6,000 
Dorchester and Milton.4.....eseecmwes 89,500 8 38 1,185 
Grand Junction, first mortgage........ 350,000 3 8 10,500 
Massachusetts State 5’s.......e..02 ‘ 500,000 24 24 12,500 
Michigan Central ........... es. wae About oe es 25,000 
Mega Oy noc 0: oc ccccccccseses os covs a ‘e 1,500 } 
Old Colony and Fall River..... assess 136, 500 3 3 4,095 : 
Peterboro’ and Shirley ............+. ‘ 23,400 3 3 702 ; 
Portland City 6’s ........... ee evecee About 3 3 15,000 4 
United States Loan.............0.0- About ‘ie ae 50,000 a 
Vermont and Massachusetts 6's, July,’65 956,800 3 8 28,704 
$267,417 4 
MISCELLANEOUS. a 
East Boston Dry Dock Co............ 250,000 84 8 7,500 a 
Fishing Bounties. . dvs seecwe dines About oe - 800,000 ; 
Franklin Insurance Co.. sd swith a ain aie obi 800,000 6 4 12,000 ig 
Massachusetts Hospital Life Ins.. ; Interest About an 200,000 
North American Ins, Co............. A 200,000 4 5 10,000 a 
United States Hotel Company ........ 208,500 2 2 4,170 : 
Western Railroad............ cewees Sinking Fund .. ee 50,000 
NINE, oc iccccesccccccesesves enesus sedibeneaee® esses $583,670 i 
i 
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THE TOTAL DIVIDENDS PAID IN THE UNDERMENTIONED YEARS, WERE AS FOLLOWS :— 
Jan., 1856, July, 1855. Jan., 1855, July, 1854, Jan., 1854. 
$2,274,197 $1,472,422 $2,240,580 $1,917,772 $3,021,440 

The above dividends are payable in January, all in Boston—excepting the 
Peterboro’ and Shirley Railroad, at Charlestown, and the Worcester and Nashua 
Railroad, at Worcester, but a large portion of these are owned in Boston or the 
immediate vicinity. The dividend of the Berkshire Railroad is a quarterly one, 
at the rate of 7 per cent per annum. 

The dividends of July, 1855, are also given, for comparison, but such corpora- 
tions as have passed two or more dividends, are omitted. Among these are the 
Boston and Providence, Cape Cod, Eastern, and Fitchburg railroads, and the 
Chicopee, New England Worsted, Manchester Mills, and Middlesex Manufactur- 
ing companies. The payments of the Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Fishing Bounties, and Western Railroad Sinking Fund, are annual. The 
Cheshire Railroad paid a two per cent dividend in bonds in July last, but omits a 
dividend for January. 


AO 


CONDITION OF THE PHILADELPHIA BANKS, JANUARY, 1856, 
We give below a statement of the condition of the several banks in the city of 
Philadelphia on the 4th of January, 1856 :— 








Name, Circulation, Pach = PE. APY Specie. 
Philadelphia Bank............ $423,330 $1,285,174 $2,858,981 $301,512 
Bank of Pennsylvania......... 834,139 1,675,791 8,098,360 683,814 
Bank of Commerce......... aud 155,925 525,562 680,512 832,318 
Manuf. & Mechanics’ Bank.. ... 835,675 566,930 943,707 817,446 
Mechanics’ Bank ............. 837,556 1,129,335 1,679,696 187,066 
Wester Bank... ccc ccc cee 226,245 915,342 1,221,498 193,364 
Bank of Northern Liberties. ... 195,284 868,412 1,075,810 88,509 
Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank .. 881,600 1,784,171 2,624,399 436,870 
Bank of Penn Township...... " 182,065 747,708 1,018,637 102,016 
Commercia! Bank........ apg 285,019 989,616 2,027,494 67,381 
a aa are ‘ 633,940 1,042,948 1,493,517 404,225 
Bank of North America....... 424,690 1,794,452 2,033,429 408,264 
Southwark Bank........ wits pl 157,215 772,846 877,869 197,735 
Kensington Bank............- 155,280 595,398 748,896 154,168 ° 
Tradesmen’s Bank............ 160,365 428 886 444,248 134,585 
Consolidation Bank........... 73,915 184,413 381,308 50,0388 
Bank of Germantown......... 121,404 280,764 538,292 41,228 

MNES. vs Vobead cae -. $5,068,585 $14,637,855 $24,966,666 $4,101,478 


_—e ened ~ VN 


CONDITION OF THE BANKS OF MASSACHUSETTS IN 1855. 

From the Annual Abstract, exhibiting the condition of the banks in Massa- 
chusetts on the fourth Saturday of August, 1855, prepared from official returns 
by Hon. Epuraim M. Wricur, Secretary of that Commonwealth, we compile the 
subjoined summary. ‘This “abstract” is a document of 118 pages, and gives a 
detailed statement of the condition of each bank in the State. 

The number of banks in Massachusetts, according to this statement, is 169 ; of 
which 37 are located in Boston, and 132 out of Boston. We should not forget 
in this connection to acknowledge our indebtedness to Mr. Lover, the efficient 
Assistant Secretary of State, for his uniform courtesy and kindness for the last 
ten or more years, in furnishing us with valuable documents. Mr. Lovett has 
been connected with the State department of the Commonwealth for fifteen years, 
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anda more faithful public officer is not, we venture to say, connected with any 


State government in the Union. 


37 banks in 
n. 
Capital stock paid in........... $32,710,000 00 
Bills in circulation ........ wae 7,562,289 00 


Net profits on hand ........... 
Balances due to other banks.... 
Cash deposited*......... emer 
Cash deposited, bearing interest . 


4,086,762 98 
5,884,547 71 
15,176,690 56 

263,599 85 


DUE FROM BANKS, 


AGGREGATE CONDITION OF THE BANKS IN AND OUT OF BOSTON :-— 


132 banks out 


of Boston. 


$25,922,350 00 
15,553,735 55 
2,999,516 31 


563,288 08 


6,802,026 94 
230,942 65 


Total— 
169 banks. 
$58,632,350 00 
23,116,024 55 
7,086,279 29 
5,947,835 79 
21,478,717 50 
494,542 50 





Total amount due from banks. $65,183,890 10 $51,571,859 58 $116,755,749 63 


Gold, silver, and other coined me- 


tals in banking-houses ....... 8,348,830 40 
Real estate ........... cnehene 650,466 44 
Bills of banks in this and other 

New England States ........ 4,082,457 10 
Balances due from other banks. . 8,447,706 64 
Amount of all debts duet...... 58,654,429 52 


RESOURCES OF THE BANKS. 


1,060,571 95 
631,185 47 


465,258 88 
8,562,616 69 


45,852.282 04 






4,409,402 85 
1,281,601 91 


4,547,710 48 
7,010,823 83 
99,506,711 56 








Total resources of the banks.. $65,183,190 10 


Amount of dividends, Oct., 1854. 1,154,451 79 
Amount of dividends, April, 55. 1,272,998 00 
Amount of reserved profits at the 

time of declaring last dividends 
Amount of debts due to banks, se- 


2,537,431 25 


cured by pledge on their stock 436,637 47 
Amount of debts due and not paid, 
and considered doubtful...... 265,115 388 


$51,571,859 53 


912,891 15 
955,114 65 


1,947,994 87 


312,998 19 


200,002 23 





$116,755,749 63 


2,067,342 94 
2,228,112 65 


- 4,485,425 62 
149,635 66 


465,117 61 


Average dividend of thirty-six banks in Boston from which the amount is re- 
turned in October, 1854, is 3.57 per cent; of thirty-seven banks in April, 1855, 


is 3.89 per cent. 


Average dividend of one hundred and thirteen banks out of Boston in October, 
1854, is 3.85 per cent ; of one hundred and twenty-two banks in April, 1855, is 


3.90 per cent. 


Average dividend of one hundred and forty-nine banks in and out of Boston in 
October, 1854, is 3.69 per cent ; of one hundred and fifty-nine banks in April, 


1855, is 3.89 per cent. 


Average dividend of one hundred and forty-one banks in the State April, 1854, 


is 4.06 per cent. 


The capital stock of the Brighton, Market, City, Worcester, Fairhaven and 
Marine banks, was increased, at the session of 1855, $100,000 each, and the Mil- 
ford Bank, Ocean, Newburyport, Rockport, and Union Bank, Haverell, were in- 
creased at the same time $50,000 each. The Cape Ann Bank, Gloucester, capi- 
tal $150,000; Cape Cod, Harwich, $100,000; and the Mutual Redemption, 
Boston, $3,000,000, chartered by the Legislature in 1855, are not embraced in 


the foregoing abstract. 


lation, profits, and balances due to other banks excepted, 


* This includes all sums whatsoever due from the banks not bearing interest, their bills in circu 


+ Including notes. bills of exchange, and all stocks and funded debts of every description, except- 


ing the balances due from other banks. 
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SAVINGS BANKS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
In 1854 there were in Massachusetts seventy-three, and in August, 1855, 
eighty savings institutions. Savings banks have since been chartered in Fox- 
borough and Holyoke, and Five-Cent Savings Banks have also been chartered in 
Cape Cod, Fall River, Lynn, New Bedford, Plymouth, Salem, Shelburn Falls, and 
Stoneham. The rate of dividend in 1854 was 4.04 per cent, and in 1855 it was 
4.97 per cent. The average annual per cent of dividends for the five years 
ending in 1854 was 7.28, and for the five years ending in 1855 it was 6.75 per. 
cent. 
AGGREGATE CONDITION OF SAVINGS BANKS IN MASSACHUSETTS IN 1854 anp 1855: 


184. 1855. 
Number of depositors .........scccseesseecs 136,654 148,263 
Amount of deposits...........+sceeeeeesseee $25,936,857 63 $27,296,216 75 
eee ahs ok 6s 6 900.0560 ub ands se’ 745,954 64 697,247 14 
BR MUNG TARR. 6.5 ics pocccceccescsctes 6,500 00 10,800 00 
ite A A ee 6,054,197 54 6,366,067 41 
OT re o* 992,109 66 975,315 50 
Deposits in banks bearing interest...........++ 588,152 17 487,468 14 
i PTI ORO TTT Re 130,621 25 119,914 00 
Loans on railroad stock........... Civhéce eet 256,268 00 199,918 00 
Invested in real estate ......... vcthcdduboted 164,667 49 176,310 16 
Loans in mortgage of real estate............6- 8,519,828 67 9,423,185 05 
Loans to county or town......... cceccceneces 2,831,401 26 2,487,917 75 
Loans on personal security .............206 oe 6,498,948 58 6,909,846 07 
eG hincodweerccs 44400000neuue 276,931 78 844,827 95 
Amount of dividend for last year .......0..0- 999,877 33 1,049,435 56 
Anoual expenses of the institutions...........+ 63,470 85 77,756 63 


The savings institutions in Massachusetts have generally been managed with 
discretion. The large and increasing amount deposited in these institutions— 
chiefly the savings of servants and the laboring classes—speaks well for the indus- 
trial condition of the people of that thriving and frugal State. 


~ wa 


CHANGE IN THE CURRENCY OF CHINA. 

In the Merchants’ Magazine for December, 1855, (vol. xxxiii., page 725,) we 
noticed the project of an iron currency in China. Since the publication of that 
article, a correspondent, residing at Shanghai, writes that a proclamation has 
been issued by his Excellency Chaow, Superintendent of Customs, which decrees 
that all dollars, whether of old or new coinage, shall cireulate at par on and after 
the Chinese new year, which is the 17th day of February next. This decree is of 
great importance to American Commerce, as heretofore all duties had to be paid 
in Spanish (usually designated “ Carolus”) dollars, which, in consequence of the 
comparatively small number in circulation, always command a high premium. 





een 


THE ADOPTION OF THE DECIMAL CURRENCY IN ENGLAND, 

It has been finally decided to introduce the decimal currency all over the United 
Kingdom. The pound will be retained as the unit, and divided into one thousand 
parts. The half-crown will be abolished—the shilling fifty, the sixpence twenty- 
five, and a new coin will be introduced representing five farthings, while the pres- 
ent farthing will be depreciated one-twenty-filth in value—that is, there will be a 
thousand to the pound sterling, instead of nine hundred and sixty. 
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THE UNITED STATES BR NCH MINT, SAN FRANCISCO. 


The Alia California furnishes the subjoined statement of the operations of the 
Branch Mint at San Francisco from the Ist of January to the 1st of December, 


1855 :— 
Double Half Three-dollar Unparted Parted 
Months, eagles. Eagles. _ eagles. pieces, bars. bars. 
SOMONE G66 ooo is 6 QTAROO occ ccteee®: caves §GBBE ORS 
1,876,000 a deccine 197,757 
1,365,000 ° bain se 196,515 
62,500 .. oe 
1,260,000 tenho ee 185,826 68 .. : 
cecns 246,500 71 $15,199 08 
$75,000 897,806 40 10,185 94 
1,397,000 $90,000 155,000 500,174 19 26,100 838 
3 2,460,000 478,496 16 12,623 10 
2,000,000 827,938 45 24,673 60 
1,400,000 ..... SEGD00 WO cs ancenes 








16,783,500 $90,000 $805,000 $19,800 $2,201,966 41 $88,782 50 


RECAPITULATION,. 


Double eagles ......... $16,784,500 00 | Three-dollar pieces..... $19,800 00 
eee oe eee 90,000 00 | Unparted bars......... 8,201,966 41 
Half-eagles..........+: 805,000 00 | Parted bars..... ceakbinta 88,782 60 
Showing a total gold coinage for the eleven months of 1855 of $20,489,048 91. 
The silver coinage same period amouted (half-dollars and quarters) to $164,075. 
Total coinage, $20,653,123 91. 

Amount of gold deposited from the Ist of January, 1855, to the 1st of Decem- 
ber, 1855, exclusive of from 22d March to 8th of May, 1855, at which time the 
last annual settlement was made :— 

Ounces......... a i 1,174,443.48 | Value of same about... $21,874,871 70 


COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A BANK LOAN. 


At a recent (1855) session of the Circuit Court in Rhode Island, Judge Curtis 
decided a case of some interest to Banks loaning money on collateral security. 
John Lockwood and others were plaintiffs, and the Traders’ Bank of Newport 
defendant. We quote a summary of the case and the decision of the Judge, from 


a cotemporary :— 


“The Bank had loaned the plaintiffs $5,000 on the pledge of one hundred shares 
of stock in the Newport Gas Light Company, to be returned on the payment of 
the draft discounted. Pending the maturity of the draft, the Bank delivered the 
stock to Henry Bull, upon his written promise to return it to the Bank seasonably. 
Bull surrendered the stock to the company, and obtained new certificates in his 
own name, and transferred them to the Bank in blank. 

“The Bank forwarded them to New York, where the plaintiff’s draft was pay- 
able, but they refused to receive them, and allowed the draft to be protested. The 
Bank then sold enough of the stock to reimburse the loan and expenses, and noti- 
fied the plaintiffs that the balance of it was subject to their order. The plaintiffs 
sued the bank, claiming that they were not bound to receive the new certificates 
in place of those left by them with the bank. They also contended that an elec- 
tion in the Gas Company was claimed to be illegal in a petition filed in the Su- 
preme Court of the State. 

“ Judge Curtis decided that the stock itself was something that was not tangi- 
ble and visible, and therefore could not have been leit with or demanded from the 
bank—that the certificates were, in both the delivery to the bank and the tender 
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by the bank, the evidence of title to the stock ; that the certificates tendered by the 
bank being perfect evidence of such title, the plaintiffs had no right of action, and 
that as to the contested election, whatever might hereafter be decided as to its 
validity, it was sufficient as between the parties to this suit, that the directors 
elected had acted as such. He therefore non-suited the plaintiffs.” 





CONDITION OF THE BANKS OF BALTIMORE, JANUARY, 1856, 
The condition of several banks in Baltimore on the Ist of January, 1856, is 

given in the subjoined table, and totals of all the banks near the first of January 

for the last five years :— 

BANKING MOVEMENT OF BALTIMORE, JANUARY 1. 


Banks. Discounts, Specie. Circulation. Deposits, 
Merchants’.....0...-e0es+0: 00+ .$2,554,766 $452,766 $301,555 $689,097 
Union.,...... bi Med eRh460% O08 ° 2,092,722 325,525 887,990 800,803 
SD ¢ratevacces wereueree 1,837,546 237,458 202,165 657,395 
Farmers and Planters’.......... 1,362,762 216,709 826,132 491,491 
Farmers and Merchants’ ...... és 701,889 142,074 216,097 282,182 
Commercial and Farmers’...... 0 956,158 172,111 156,439 383,862 
Western... sec dees deacdece cs ° 775,387 285,788 314,684 890,160 
ae Si a 6 0.0.54 0. 4.kn.0' © 947,610 131,815 263,755 842,372 
ies oo 5th ca ck a kee ee 544,422 103,718 68,696 263,337 
Mechanics’......... Caw bdivere 1,411,298 167,541 257,130 814,266 
Citizens’..... pat hows vineecececese 1,178,519 811,479 468,062 535,900 
Chesapeake bHs 04e sg 0 eeeeeeeee 641,768 58,269 159,835 331,979 
EGS Co wus cock csesecce 643,498 144,824 178,415 882,871 
Howard....... sees secbes bi dws 94,619 89,301 84,645 94,619 
nn cclbedcvies¢ esee 454,897 46,378 52,870 75,921 























January i SS ab bc oa ceeee $16,397,869 $2,832,762 $3,888,480 $6,485,352 
January | Sehigieeaey eo ee é 14,279,863 2,484,946 2,688,708 5,858,628 
January 2, 1854..........00000. 14,069,218 2,848,708 2,956,532 6,962,988 
January Ns os 6 64056 b0 60% 14,291,221 2,991,910 8,828,058 6,021,707 
January 5, 1852........cccccecs 11,428,509 1,967,564 2,108,667 8,919,977 
January Dee te Hoehne sna ped 11,788,716 2,380,174 8,281,918 4,528,936 
a eT eer 10,924,113 2,118,758 2,978,588 38,648,817 
January Mn sé ain eewia ean 9,797,417 1,781,911 1,781,911 2,827,896 





eee 


THE “ CREDIT MOBILIER” IN EUROPE, 


The formation of institutions known under the title of “Credit Mobilier,” is 
progressing very fast on the continent, and promises to extend to every state in 
Kurope. ‘The profits realized by the original institution in Paris, France, and the 
many facilities which it has afforded the shareholders of realizing extraneous profits, 
by means of a preferential distribution of shares in such public undertakings as it 
has been the means of forming, have contributed very greatly to the success of 
precisely simiiar projects in other countries. By the accounts received from the 
continent we learn that the subscriptions to the Credit Mobilier at Vienna, have 
already reached the sum of 644,666,000 florins—about $322,000,000—whilst the 
progress of the negotiations for the formation of one at Madrid is said to promise 





equal success. 


METHOD OF PREVENTING THE ALTERATION OF BANK BILIS, 
We frequently have occasion to notice in the pages of the Merchants’ Magazine, 
some new invention to prevent counterfeiting and altering notes and bank bills, 
but none of these inventions have as yet proved entirely successful. The rogues 
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seem to be more ingenious in their devices than the inventors. According to a 
London cotemporary, it appears that Wit1am Ross, of Falcon-square, London, 
has recently patented an invention for preventing the alteration of bank bills from 
one denomination to another. During the manufacture of the paper, when in a 
pulpy state, the characters or letters which indicate the denomination of the bill, 
whether “ five,” “ ten,” and so on, are imprinted upon it. This is accomplished by 
water-lining in the ordinary manner. 'T'o render the character impressed more 
apparent, it is proposed to print the words in colors, in such a manner as to se- 
cure the color penetrating the paper itself, which, by this means, will become part 
and parcel of the material, so that erasure will be impossible, without accomplish- 
ing the utter destruction of the substance upon which the impression is made. 








COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 





STATISTICS OF THE COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 

In the Merchanis’ Magazine for January, 1856, (vol. xxxiv.,) under the appro- 
priate department, we occupied much space with tablular statements of the “ Com- 
merce and Navigation of the United States” for the year ending June 30, 1855, 
condensed from the Annual Report of the Register of the Treasury, as transmitted 
to both houses of Congress on the first Monday in December, 1855. We now 
proceed to lay before our readers several other tables, which, for want of room, 
we were compelled to reserve for the present number. These tables will be found 
equally valuable for present and future reference, as those given in the previous 
number, and together exhibit a very complete view of our Commerce with all 
nations. 

We commence with a summary statement of the quantity and value of goods, 
wares, and merchandise, imported into the United States during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30,1855. The value of each article is given, while the quantity ofa great 
number is omitted. The latter is the most important to merchants, and we trust 
the present efficient head of the Treasury Department will take measures to secure 
returns of the quantities of each article imported or exported, as far as it may be 
practicable, that the same may be embraced in future reports. 


MERCHANDISE IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED STATES—1854—55 :— 


FREE OF DUTY. 


Species of merchandise. Quantity. Value. 
Mi doc dc foes bcudscdcccdescoeces sees $103,921 
Bullion— 

Gdlduicn ccs fee I nwa oes wed ietbines? 4: wieeah bsa'e 404,217 

Silver ...... pu eini cus a<bsossa.0005 pas eaewe pakhenas 139,748 
Specie— 

i ica as icks eels Soha kes ob Nada wwes dee lay ot: TS Nee 688,585 

ata ie i ks Vins ue bs wide oWhle. 0050 6 hie wens 2,427,267 
Cabinets of coins, medals, and other collections of an- 

LiQUitIOD ..ccacccsdevceccccesveccsccscccc-cces  _ceenes oe 370 
Models of inventions and improvements inthe arts... = = sesssses 2,220 
yg ee Pp aay tis lakes PS Fe a gency ee ibs. 25,203,884 6,930,986 


ee ee Sw benwe oss dsdeeese weceeres sewes 190,764,259 16,872,929 














saa 
“Te plates suited to sheathing. ..........6.esee00s 


eevee eee eee ewe ee eee eee ee eee ee 
Cotton, unmanufactured ...........00e500e0 ee IDS. 
Adhesive felt for sheathing vessels......... 
Paintings and statuary of American artists.......... 
Specimens of natural history, dic. ...........eeeeees 
Sheathing WEE BEHA4 0 600 sc secede: Wercctvcdbubig’ 
Platina, unmanufactured ..........ccccccceccevee 
Plaster, unground............. 
Wearing apparel, &c., of emig’nts & citiz’ns dying a abroad 
Old junk and oakum’ dececaenencesvecusescsearues 
Garden seeds, shrubs, trees, plants, dc.......... doce 
Articles, the produce of the U. States, brought back. . 
BI can cv've''s's . .tons 
Articles imported for philosophical societies, &c..... 
All other articles not subject to duty.........seee0 


eee ewes ee ee | 


Manufactures of wool— 
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PAYING DUTIES AD VALOREM, 





Piece goods, including wool and cotton .......+++. 
Shawls of wool, wool & cotton, silk, and silk & cotton 
pT OTT PETE EE ERTL ESE TEE can'e'e’e’.se'e 
Hosiery and articles on frames. . 
Worsted piece goods, including cotton and worsted. 


Ce 


Woolen and worsted yarn ...........0000 scenes 
Manufactures not specified............ revii ti 
REA eee eeeeee Funning yards 
Baizes and bockings............ ec uesre Sédswee 


Carpeting— 
Wilton, Saxony, Aubusson, Brussels, Turkey, and 
treble- ingrained, Venetian and other ingrained. . 


Not specified ...........0+. o vee eeccecscesensees 
Manufactures of cotton— 

Piece goods............ se vebevetee ed eceisedede 

EN a Noh ee an vane écovsa@naeanbdeteacuue sas 


Cords, gimps, and galloons .........++- 

Hosiery and articles made on frames......... 2+. 

Twist yarn and thread.......--.0.6+ des Ve'e'ee'ewe’s 

Hatters’ plush, of silk and cotton ...........006- . 

Manufactures of, not specified. ......s.eeeeeeeeee 
Silk, and manufactures of silk— 


Piece goods ......... Or sir. Severe rr cree 
Hosiery and articles made on frames............ ‘ 
i) Se eee ID SPEC E SE OE A 
Hats and bonnets...... OE CL PP PEE eT EET Tee 
Manufactures not specified .......+.eeeeecereeees 
Ne hig a ince'n'o0 Duties sso aang ahaa 
ES ya biais mecwelatam wa tatues ate bite b0ES ‘ 
Bolting cloths ...... wi aw ih bbaba bad awe 
Silk and w orsted piece goods . btia! ‘e’alale a geil taeaiee 
Goats’ hair or mohair piece goods........ see sceeeee 
Manufactures of flaz— 
Linens, bleached or unbleached. .........esee0e0. 
Hosiery and articles made on frames ....... 00.0. 
Manufactures not specified. ........ ItTitie boeee 
Manufactures of henp— 
Ticklenburgs, osnaburgs, and noe: veanes eeecees 
Articles not specified...... PORE Te Per wean 
Sail duck, Russia, Holland, and Rav ONS. +s. «pieces 
Cotton bagging .......+++ ee eeeese es sunning yards 
Clothing— 


Ready made ......cccsccsccccccescscrscsccess 
Articles OF WAT’ s o0..000 bss siecle ee ee el eelere eee’ 





Quantity. 


2,115,367 
173,961 


856,545 
878,457 


1,492,952 
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Value. 4 


$740,228 
889,007 
131,457 
16,057 
49,012 
8,866 
903,618 
40,382 
108,118 
286,534 
20,095 
234,401 
870,078 
459,947 
30,224 
7,782,139 





9,144,861 
2,240,104 
1,170,642 
1,088,957 
8,590,506 
160,599 
274,514 
184,811 
97,578 


1,827,707 
178,870 


12,563,522 
432,715 
128,500 

2,055,595 
997,673 
45,081 
1,584,026 


20,069,957 
459,093 
189,220 
110.586 

8,480,716 
9,366 
742,251 
56,984 
1,183,839 
240,722 


7,552,865 
1,409 
1,062,891 


52,184 
185,826 
11,828 
16,991 


888,410 
1,587,252 
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Species of merchandise. 
v— 
Thread and insertings.......++s+e+sseeesseeeees 
Cotton insertings, trimmings, laces, braids, dc. baile 
Embroideries of wool, cotton, silk, and linen, seeesene 
Floor-cloth, patent, painted, Rissa, . running yuu 
Oil-cloth of all kinds, ........cceeccereeeeees ee 
Lasting and mohair cloth for shoes and buttons . eeees 
Gunny cloth and gunny bags.......4. ses.seeees os 
Matting, Chinese and other, of flags, &c............ 
Hats, caps, and bonnets, flats, braids, plaits, &c., of 
straw, chips, grass, dC. .....ecseseeseeseceereees 
Manufactures of iron, and iron and steel— 
Muskets and rifles ....... naaanedasees ... number 
Fire-arms not specified. . . 
Side-arms ., 
Needles ........ Op cevcdereserota .vaneuedsnes 
I 
Other manufactures and wares of, not specified . . 
Cap or bonnet wire. .....ccceccscscceses .pounds 
Nails, spikes, tacks, &C.....0.cceccccccsssccccecs 
Chain cables ...... nee oceseernnee 
Mill-saws, cross-cut, and pit- saws... ve esos Dumber 
Anchors, and parts SIL, cnacnntanns . . pounds 
Anvils, and parts separating aac 
Lron— 


Peewee eee eee eee eeeseee 


eereeerenes er eeees 


NE Cbaab bbe od0ses cpap pesrndings eee owt, 
Ri cintin dane ens sens anbeeeiien deteodkinns 
Hoop-iron......++...00% Chan vegeeeene s . _pounds 
Sheet-iron......... eacectes enavgekmeseues 524 
FUER . ccccsccces es Beer eecsceceseens yee owt, 
Old and S6rap HOD 0.000 odcesccveesaece sesendos 
ONE MR iiiindn cc. cc pentnegoendtievshivcies ox 
Steel— 
Cast, shear, and German ........... piveuscaeah's 
OORT ihhnhnden eee hawhsanenie 
pp eed and manufactures of copper— 

n pigs and bars, and old...........es000- aire + 
| eee rary Te ob einin o's. 6.08 Mia whore 
PT cbaasdcsaee rik bGka dah aeenaknehaneen 
Copper bottoms. . ae 65-60e Raeaede nha keene 6 os 
Manufactures of, not specified aaceneses 6500 cue 
Rods and bolts .......... Caesvcr voce eee ; pounds 
EE ENE OS ENP OO ON OTe RO EO 

Brass, and manufactures of brass— 
In pigs, bars, and old....... bab bisghd kaetaus aes 
ee eck Sake sana gh 6% cs Cceietnnan —_ 
Manufactures of, not specified ........... cccece 
Tin, and manufactures of tin— 
In pigs and DE cc casanh dkakicebe en POT 
In plates and sheets ..... PETTTTTTTTiT Tri suee 
dia oe cid ah sino's 0.0,0.4.9.9.00.0 ssh e noes nitaves 
Manufactures of, not specified......... oceceseee . 
Lead, and manufactures of lead— 
Pig, bar, sheet, and old ............4. +.++»pounds 
Sey rere Lah Hs 0 kns.6 4, chu. 0 ore hee Veen 
PIpes . 2. -sccsrecccccssvesccscceseccccs wkeaie 
Manufactures of, not specified... ......... ebbeee 
Pewter— 
ea ee sasaue ee cctines 


Manufactures of, not specified . 
Zinc, and manufactures of zinc— 
In pigs ....seeeee eee ececccscccsccccceconce eee 
In sheets ..cccccescccscecveccccccccsccesccccs 
ENS. ccunc Chae NS KMRRABS As Reh naceeennstens 
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Quantity. 


15,312 
73,814 


169,387 
2,121,689 
17,510,799 
9,804 
1,741,405 
1,194,761 


2,888,216 
127,639 
15,774,260 
82,650,041 
1,978,495 
305,989 
2,550,327 


181,506 
86,286 


56,745,247 
129,134 
47,778 


eeeerece 


eeetenree 
eeeerene 





Value. 


$318,511 
167,055 
8,892,749 
11,221 
32,261 
50,109 
779,387 
242,674 


1,990,195 


28,797 
659,650 
5,701 
211,604 
1,822,191 
4,369,232 
5,936 
109,670 
633,674 
28,761 
87,076 
67,495 


5,938,732 
352,286 
428,800 

1,009,138 

1,979,468 
249,172 

4,993,900 


1,787,406 
855,731 


2,227,457 
854 

8,947 
4,536 
164,018 


699,720 
8,890,114 
20,320 
$2,260 


2,556,523 


5,995 
2,671 
974 


10,300 
1,101 


19,846 
404,081 
8,797 







a 
x 
2 
4% . 
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Species of merchandise. 
ED ebb eneyseeyesevccese é6swonewneig soemee 
Mosfactures of gold and silver— 
Epaulets, wings, laces, galloons, tresses, tassals, d&c.. 
Gold and silver leaf....... Coeveccccececccceeee 
Jewelry, real or imitations of ........ cesceeeses 
Goma, Got... os ccs ccccee soc cceseecasescosdons 
Otherwise .......... cee vcccrcceceece 
Manufactures of, not specified. « rere r= 
Glaziers’ diamonds .............. cer ccedecccccees 
SEE Sb isdpitspseorcesecsecsses oc cceercennsade 
SUOTROLOTT os ocr cccscccsccccccese ocenisve ess 
Watches, and parts of pee oee seen eoccecccecccenece 
Metallic pens... pi sebewkes Cn0s cnduenceenenaneeen 
Pins, in packs or otherwise ........ececscccccccees 
Buttons— 
SE Wb bad pias das 006006000. shes seeseceeenee 
All other, and button molds ..... oe rreccccsenees 
Glass, and manufactures of glass— 
NEG UW acwheliWeseddvecesweune cesecemeese 
Paintings on glass, porcelain, and colored ....ss.0 
Polished plate ....... ....+. eeecccences ror yy 
Manufactures of, not specified.......... ceeseeece 
Glassware cut ...... 6 seencccens ae .ceesn ewes 
BIE op ncees Cv ocecesecacccageqeegee 
As ne ese ane . «gross 
Bottles ..... SO NNeevevenae rameenme api niannd 
es ines ceespes esemendne . «number 
MEPRGOW GAN. occ ec ccscccescccus .. square feet 
Paper, and manufactures of paper— 
eg tee SEE CE oe cere eermes 
Sheathing paper ........... ooeeenbene ereeeses 


Playing cards. bcuaredecyuapeavnaea iene 
Papier-mache, articles and wares of....... 


Paper-hangings Se cevcces snes cece ceccees comese 

Paper boxes and fancy Settles asstivalecanbesed +> 

Paper, and manufactures of paper, not specified. 

Stank books... .....cccesces ee ececececveccccs 
FUNOMMNOME. occ cccceccscvecces ocececeeeccces 
Printed books, magazines, &e.— 

In English....... encvevans PTTETITTTTT Tie 

In other languages ........seeeeeees eeeses eens 


Periodicals and illustrated newspapers ....... 

Periodicals & other works in course of republication 
NUNS Sak caisndccccsies Gweaecce 0ceceveowes 
Mathematical instruments.......ccseeeeeeeeceeees 
Musical instruments . 
Daguerreoty pe plates. . 
Ink and ink powders .. 
Leather, and manufactures of Teather— 


Tanned, bend, sole, and upper............+-pounds 
Skins, tanned and dressed...esseeceeeee. oo d0Ozen 
Skivers......... ivsitean ovesecsecveceuencenee 
Boots and shoes ..........ccccccsevess eee pair 
Gloves for men, women, and children..... cevcecee 
Manufactures of leather, not specified ........00.. 
Wares— 
China, porcelain, earthen, and stone..... eaneinat 
Plated or gilt.........000. oe cccsccceccacanedes 
I ekscccscss sdvevens me ey Tere 
Britannia ........ ov occbeeUWetenannenbe tien nae 
Silver plated metal............ ce ececececcceroccs 


Silver or plated wire ..........+ 


eee er eereeeerece 





Quantity. 


eeeereee 


eeseeere 
eeeereee 
eeeeeere 
eeeeeoee 
eeeereee 
eeeroee 
eeveeeee 
eeeeeeee 
eeeteeeee 
eeweeeee 
eeeeeene 


eeeereee 


eeeeeeee 


2,947,977 
79,016 
14,762 
65,283 

194,173 


eeetenee 
eeeeeeee 
eeeerere 


eeeeereee 
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Value. 
$25 2,872 


$35,115 
13,170 
492,359 
4,320 
155,360 
63,129 
1,223 
69,258 
12,405 
3,651,187 
94,499 
88,415 


25,449 
611,044 


487,859 
11,884 
396,550 
81,116 
95,832 
157,068 
25,170 
133,798 
15,066 
599,999 


261,769 
232 
17,229 
29,548 
277,226 
29,346 
187,374 
10,042 
5,856 


602,917 
168,473 
21,902 
129 
191,363 
74,989 
556,168 
133,309 
20,792 


1,252,369 
436,031 
68,496 
90,8138 
986,225 
235,926 


8,717,670 
196,551 
87,542 
82,948 
5,038 
7,860 
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Pi 5 of merchandise. Quantity. Value. 


Ss sarap bmeepceded Di cesccess ote beaa a $116,184 
Plated, brass, or polished steel ...........4.. rg, 221,355 


rs— 
Undressed on the skin..... 497,368 


Hatters’ furs, dressed or undressed, not on the skin. 906,210 
Dressed, on the skin . a ad LOCO UEE SESS 005044 Oe e 84,685 
Manufactures i 23,071 
Manufactures of wood— , 
Cabinet and household furniture................. 48,705 
Cedar, mahogany, rose, and satin wood, 25,021 
Willow ....... 132,688 
Other manufactures of .........00-ccesscceweees 670,051 
Wood, unmanufactured— 
Cedar, grenadilla, mahogany, rose, and satin 558,781 
i SL es ee ee ere seuees 45,459 
Firewood and other, not specified. ewReereeseccees 592,224 
Dyewood, in sticks 792,947 
Bark of the cork-tree— 
267,324 
17,888 
Lvory— 
Manufactures of ..... 
Unmanufactured .. 
Marble— 
AOU sc cacic seb bpadnwerd waves e vere 
Unmanufactured ........... Eb ia diwieieieaies sean 
Burr-stones ......e.ee0e Pe Pca ee Pa re 
Quicksilver ‘ 
Brushes and brooms......... Wii Siar eoreiers ve 
Blacklead pencils 
Slates of all kinds............. é 
Raw hides and skins 


22,332 
843,707 


26,055 
232,385 
67,754 
26,9838 
189,260 
77,756 
126,372 
8,048,015 
12,520 


India rubber— 
Manufactures of ....... 
Unmanufactured..... 
Hair— 
Manufactures of ............ pigkened wes books 0 OES 
Unmapufactured............ bee eecis eae ee sus 545,751 
Grass cloth. 41,590 
Umbrellas, parasols, and sunshades, of silk and other . 94,073 
Unmanufactured articles— 
Flaxseed or linseed bushels 1,102,545 1,009,381 
Angora, Thibet, and other goats’ hair or mohair. lbs, 65,369 16,832 
Wool ..... CSEERTAo «« pings ERT ER I 18,534,415 2,072,189 
Wines, in casks— 
Burgundy 5,563 2,506 
Madeira 71,912 46,445 
Sherry and St. Lucar 383,398 208,414 
186,460 97,987 
1,371,400 440,681 
Teneriffe and other Canary 26,617 6,699 
Fayal and other Azores 43,714 19,234 
Sicily and other Mediterranean 197,700 65,359 
Austria and other of Germany 22,919 9,628 


Zed wines, not enumerated 1,518,942 457.479 
846,104 286,696 


438,720 
1,660,141 


85,803 


Wines, in bottles— 
Burgundy .. 
Champagne 
Madeira ...... Peverccce Cveearevoscevesssoos os 


875 2,547 
157,717 909,922 
875 3,344 
1,080 25,915 











Species of merchandise. 























ee eeeee Coceveeeebases socssccevese 
Claret ..... fans 40 09:0 9b sd aun es +s thas beaws 
ee ES POPE eT Oe 
Foreign distilled spirits— 
BUOROT ccdenecccccccccsccnscenssevsece’ gallons 
From grain ........... oa dehuiatl Sewean cannes 
From other materials pened oth ben oaneurins asivekes 
Cordials ............ jacevbeed sacdeeea rete 
Beer, ale, and porter— 
MOND cub 00 6500.06 6 0c0evee simede beer cnauiied 
MARIOS Seas cceccccesses errr re eer . 
Honey ..... ee beeWesecese eveccccoves Cevevasnwee 
ee alata pus ac-4ib0os esheecciecenan 
Oil and bone, of foreign Jishing— 
DIONE Sacco cccccccneve: vex ec cecceceneee 
Whale and other fish...........ccceccee: aden 
Whalebone.......... scchenahevesinesss eae 
oil— 
Ee Peer ee gallons 
SE AP NRO: , cic vctvewsvaccesees .... dozen 
Castor..... ‘Tuy eee Cravens sees «gallons 
OE BES I A ee re ee 
Rapeseed and hempseed ...........+.006- esnees 
PE II as os gb Shee 6 445 bob aw eae nS 
Neatsfoot and other animal, ........... .ceevees ‘ 
a5 oa eau 0'b's 4aa.cegnesaneki 4 
Tea and coffee, &e.— 
RISERS 0 a re esvacneaael 
SME eiicdes tes odes wasn ede NseE Pree ry Jeveuke 











eT og osc ces ¥abeWetebewe be vieewew'e 
White, clayed, or powdered .......cccceeeeeees ‘ 
Loaf and other refined......... pethecedekveds “és 
GODT on cess vc cccccccccccscesessseecsuesese 
Sirup of sugar-cane......ceerceeseesecccccccecs 

Fruits— 

ONO ok occ tn viccee oc cbuwedawed btccisdas ane 
MR 5 kU ohn o's 00-0 tie gakuen Bie WeNebe tins ‘ie 
SS eR EE oe Seven ede venwets 
Plums useas bcscswceo deena shia wilele's aiee's ea’ 













Oranges, lemons, and limes..... eserececcees eee 
Other green fruit ......cccccccccscccereccsesces 
Preserved fruit........0006 seccccccccvccvevcme 


ee @8 ee ee ete 










eee er ee eee eee ee eee eee eeee 


eree wees ee ereee 


Nutmegs .......0..eccceese OS rervoeeevecesons 






Pepper, black .........00 socccccccensccces eee 
PORDGP, FOG... csc ccs csccccccscvcsce sovcccecs 
Pimento ......0cccccccccccccccccue od esieedecee 
BN so dhe Kh cot sescccdseccce 666060 Ce tcennwe 
Ginger, ground ..........scccccccceccccscesees 
errr ery Seeedeeveseeces 
Camphor, crude......... aie'etewed évane 
Candles— 
Wax and spermaceti..........+6: soeceeeeescuce . 


VOL, XXXIV.—NO. Il. 15 
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Quantity. 
6,286 

186,831 

159,520 


1,024,497 
1,190,642 
897,572 
89,178 


481,984 
798,183 
437,159 
26,385,593 


450 
103,394 
85,945 


126,478 
192,383 
38,716 


129,218 
714,398 
2,427,707 





468,307,442 
5,241,272 
207,990 
14,371 
53,143 


3,716,251 
1,626,070 
759,797 
1,379,264 
2,850,529 
1,124,257 
21,183,339 


7,802,675 


48,235 
506,845 
52,096 
122,174 
8,470,229 
187,197 
2,931,386 
1,413,438 
28,503 
1,362,235 
193,909 


18,818 
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Value. 
$11,667 
282,776 
290,081 





1,479,362 
575,560 
151,878 

53,186 


194,765 
557,808 
188,189 
8,502,370 


853 
36,297 
14,987 


88,646 
316,154 
25,425 
116,097 
26,658 
295,211 
2,899 
117,250 


43,018 
67,471 
127,899 





14,418,887 
241,569 
13,091 
8,949 
2,798 


250,316 
94,889 
64,568 
50,957 

111,638 
17,671 

1,064,243 
848,676 
144,431 
138,794 
248,027 


25,107 
283,886 
14,552 
53,972 
183,112 
10,010 
225,286 
176,336 
668 
89,721 
29,564 


6,315 
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es of merchandise. 
eer creemereeh +++ seseime xeon narsene amie 
Soap, perfumed. . pinisinvcccccceveseceeerensecesoses 

>: cee ccerereceecceneses 
Tallow... ..ccrcccsccccccceveccsecscceccsecccecs 


CRE 5 Fie UGS occ 0 cc cncctneeccsesse, nanseee 
BRGer . wo ccdaccdivccccccccecace 9540s 4edesnmenes 
OS STS tachkewnéwowees onttecsdeaveceweces 
SE BOUN Gik. 5 Baie 0 00st -casenceacere icanenee 
Hams and other bacon. ...+++++seeseseesseesesees 
* ee ee aadaene ntthacinesheee 
Saltpetre— 
Orade. snemdeeacheass ieaese errerrrerr ee 
Refined, or partly 0 RE iaenesves 
ae BGbsccwsaes Amp aspeatos Mandap 
Woad or pastel ............. ine eeanes sananninees 
Cochineal ........... ooh as o WSR ed vec reece tscorace 
Madder ..... Side epee re 
Gums— 
Arabic, Senegal, dc. ..... ae ae ase 
Other gums............. 6-0 9e0.0.0.0 seneecesnasage 
GOPMOTAS .oesscsaecscccccnaune pereenpsonsocsies 


VQPGIBT o cosiiedcccccccrccccccecccessccccousegs 
Brimstone— 


a B02 6eeshs sees eesse oe scence 

oe aE CLE CEE Ee cececceece ee 
oe of lime, or bleaching powder .. eocecenaeas 
BIT OOR. . odcine st dec ccccnnccncccess prcessesep ° 
Soda, sal .......... Sos0eenes acsnevece santeses . 
Soda, carb.......+.00+. C2 epenes seep rocerespperes 
BED. ooo ckncebpicin ces oe qeReneaececccnrccnsape 
Sulphate of barytes ........ eceeeseqens eeeeceens 
SC INIIRIOEED Foc 06s 5 sanececenateceasanecees 
Vitriol— 

Bie OF Roman 2.0.0 cccccscccccscccccccescewes 

PUNO ¥en dbp Obs ac 0 con oan antngnesececetncaqes 
Sulphate of quinine............eeeeeseeeees ounces 
Liquorice—Root ........... kevenonasaparansh Ibs. 

BO ink cnc ccneeanparnsssoponsen eree 

Bark— 

Peravian or quilla ........ccecees ces acappeceees 

eee re eer oer CeneeePeseeeeeserone 
Ivory and bone-black ser eeeeeereceseccs 
BE vwsccetnee ss ob ectgnge oasie nih 0.9.0,9.0,0,0.0.0.0.0 
Glue ..... Ce eereerccccrcceseesvecsceces oe cee tees 
Gunpowder .......+..0-- Caen seposreepecoceess 
RIUM oc csccccccccsccces Rccccevecaeneesercoece . 
Tobacco—— 

Unmanufactured po eeerorssemecces 

Snuff....... Stew cncesceees $0.00,0 900000 enccace 

UND ioc WUS's 6:200006000rcensontoesoness M. 

Manufactured, other than snuff and CAZES oo0.0.0: Ibs. 
Paints— 

DEY CONTG i's wed dew cccccscccccccccccencecsses 

le ONE In 436 oc anceducencennaceces ; 

Whiting and Paris white...............eeeeseees 
Tatharge. .cccccecccc.cccsesees peeecesevenes sees 
I OE IRIS) 0 sons cnccacectadecceneuecions 
Cordage— 

Tarred and cables.......... spose coperccseses ° 

Data , oc ccccctcvccccccscccens STTTTTT TTT 
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Quantity. 
68,972 
1,526,942 
228,237 
2,978,430 
63,445 
44,887 
93,591 
1,485,209 
103,608 
158,397 
75,216 
507,847 


25,205,882 
118,405 
1,822,726 
5,586 
377,867 
10,652,548 


4,929,487 
4,799,725 
647,478 
381,781 
90,735 


24,768,263 
467,042 
9,982,510 
46,660,962 
2,627,505 
7,428,569 
4,382,804 
5,985,585 
599,529 


181,283 
8,766 
80,822 
607,596 
2,858,716 


1,952,742 
$1,654 
1,100 
111,229 
121,832 
21,363 
247,811 


4,363,104 
22,259 
$76,019 
189,950 


1,778,714 
2,319,099 
9,549,650 
248,618 
480,807 


1,746,750 
589,624 








Value. 
314.467 
146,269 
23,729 
175,150 
3,777 
2,084 
13,410 
97,658 
2,294 
6,194 
9,411 
315,113 


1,066,204 
7,578 
858,335 
220 
294,419 
851,979 


226,206 
486,891 
121,858 
8,594 
20,156 


204,128 
9,100 
241,636 
869,953 
81,014 
169,234 
$2,318 
42,467 
88,764 


14,875 
170 
154,098 
12,739 
287,075 


411,197 


4,729 
8,488,997 
21,867 


15,317 
184,885 
40,779 
12,051 
$6,578 


134,486 
52,638 
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Species of merchandise. Quantity. Value. - | 
Twine And seiNes .......eeee cocceccececees IDB. 792,437 $55,704 4 7 
Hemp, unmanufactured ........ Kiindidi « « MOR 19,217 112,763 af 
Manilla. « sun, and other hemp of India, Ne ee 285,090 2,045,653 7h ae 
Jute, Sisal grass, coir, &c. ..... ere ehdsornadah 93,306 295,162 be 
Codilla or tow of hemp or flax ........ .cseeeeeees 8,048 19,508 ahs 
Flax unmanufactured ............. o ddd Rhee Kanan 28,961 286,809 1 ei 
Eh hn ds top p.0.cnn 6 oe olbxnisies es’ Ibs. 40,018,516 1,225,151 ft 
UE hbhan sag qdege ss devnn esis Leseceeee ss sbushels 12,926,284 1,718,980 it ea 

RGR No uneaas ct nobdlicidld 60 + 0 cevcing thas xan 287,408 903,067 aa 
Breadstugfs— .% 

NE sa RGU so citnd ds ccceseccks ...-bushels 1,012,182 1,456,180 ug ; 

ED ib Sb5 045 44 68'5, 40000440 00 0 dldbadenesenge 155,782 121,687 & 

ne sae dite ee <elelad cess cco o déih (idiw eens . 42,381 $2,601 

css anit 6s46s40%906 sai Binet eia dn 49,051 19,148 ‘ 

SA a oc 0.6 0snp.0500098 ‘ oo. cwt. 505,751 1,982,694 q 2 

Rye meal.,........... err autneke 198 587 ci 

SMG natbahees osseqeqaqesss ssid win ge 8,647 8,844 ae 

MR icndibiabs cies ceryss 00000 bushels 516,241 222,314 ei 

Fish, dried, smoked, or pickled— 3) 
Dried or smoked......... 00.0000 scabies ec sGOe 111,913 265,984 br 
EE a 6,316 85,796 2 
ES Ee nsaaeeesthih cb cgekegn 80,990 482,431 13 
Herrings and shad .. cb nveendiatassceceta 46,902 129,938 
BU OMIE, ccancosssaee ientcenavegi 26,050 86,231 if 

Value of merchandise not enumerated — Ps 
PI MM 60 6004 cecncesc eee dilate he éninawus ceeeeet 1,108,468 ; 
At 10 per cent ... ha kanes asqiderev RM awe vaee itiiseas Aaeeen : 375,925 
At 16 per cent ............ ee ern rer 19,057 
re ilieieen sXe mens 3,477,187 
SE NE GINS occ cddcinvcccccccdebaee eeereee . eeereee 164,725 
At 80 per cent ......0...ceseeee CGR es casas seh ka ote 1,871,020 
MT WHE GONE no ccc cccuceescses SOAR csadces.... : 24egeqnes 367,324 

ye eral SEE: 9400s CMRMMesadoenns......c 440008 .. 221,878,184 
Free of duty .. 00000400000 GRMN Radsaaens cevecces 40,090,836 









PE dh cdscececcsspongpuesdibbabetasinses..... evepih .. 261,468,520 
By amount to be deducted from the above on account 

of allowances made for deficiencies in settling in- 

voices, which were not closed when the ae re- 

turns were transmitted ........ scscesseccesees aeetnnns 85,560 















oosevese 261,382,960 


eeeeeeeeeee 





INDIRECT TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


For a few years past the reports from the Treasury Department have furnished 
statements exhibiting the value of our indirect trade; that is, the value of im- 
ports, the produce and manufacture of the States forming the German Zollverein, 
Switzerland, and Austria, included in importations from the Hanseatic Towns, 
Holland, Belgium, France, and England. The following table of this indirect 
trade is for the year ending June 30th, 1855. The articles are, as above stated, 
included in importations from the Hanseatic Towns, France, England, &c., &e. :— 












Species of merchandise. Zollverein. Switzerland. Austria. Total. 
Manufactures of wool......... $5,228,820 $69,526 $40,572 $5,333,918 
: Cotton ........ aitacssweres 1,529,477 212,700 1,756 1,743,933 
RMN STS Asp ec's's's see 2,088,954 4,346,534 7,330 6,442,818 
Flax and linens, &c......... 66,929 a” Cmatee 67,475 
Be ae Week ltwetsece | =8=— ove 5,211 
ok are 522,890 28,426 433 551,249 





sec ee eccccce seeeees 20,468 eeeeee seece 
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Species of merchandise. 

Brass 

Gold and silver...... 

TN. cadahveasies 

Paper, dic. ......... ‘< 

= abate 3 EE 

Wood, dic.......00. 

UN ics on catune ¥ee 
MOOD oo ob bak ive ecesas 
Watch crystals ....... 

Watch makers’ tools...... hick 
Clothing, articles of wear...... 

Ready-made ..........0005 
Laces, thread and cotton.. er 
Ss & cabb andes e0beeee oe 
Hair-cloth, ce. 


Fars, dressed and undressed.. 
Wares, earthen, dic........... 


Pebbles for spectacles........ 
Artificial flowers.........+... 
Pre ere és 
Alabaster, manufactures of..... 
Bone, manufactures of......... 
ME oc nwki¥ididvccvcrees 
Bacon, hams ........scceeees 
Bladders ....... 


Books, printed....... 
Rs on 'dhod ce es 0000 “s 

DN ic wo ececicsndoe 

ME wack ces Or sane 


Building stones....... vcctese 
Bronze, powders........... oe 
Manufactures of...........+. 
Barytes, sulphate of........... 
Bleaching powders 
Burr-stone...........++ veces 
MOAT co ccccdisscsis daueseds 
Cod-liver oil .. 
Cobalt .. 


Chemical apparatus 
Preparations,..........+ 
Instruments. . 


Cologne water........0.+.04. 
Combs ..... bOOGR Cente wedeen 
Canes, walking............... 


Cranberries......... jainath wea. 
Confectionery .......+eeeeees 
Clay, prepared 

| _SaRtica Se RS = seers - 
ES ee ee eee 
Chessmen.....e.-+-es+e08 anal 
GRDOOIREG 6c cccccc ceed vebrccs 


Zollverein. 


$56,343 
125,822 
282,237 
84,757 
232,065 
217,613 
91 

598 


eeeeeee 


223,074 
465 
23,921 
8,224 
4,826 
8,721 
401,189 
53,727 
569 
5,576 
430 
617 

187 

196 

42 
8,890 
663 
1,008 


Switzerland. 
$1,959 
14,510 


Total. 
$58,302 
144,784 


2,574,009 
28,650 
140 
868,112 
465 
24,845 
8,224 
4,826 
8,721 
401,189 
58,191 
569 
14,847 
430 
1,280 
5,994 
196 

42 
3,456 
663 
1,008 
2,609 
48,867 
812 
83,123 
210,929 
7,468 
182 
18,883 
129 
654 
69 
1,912 
947 

20 
294 
854 
80,218 
569 
142 
644 
2,870 
6,447 
2,659 
158 
16,959 
2,550 
1,322 
1,141 
125 
1,065 
41 
882 
470 
116 

63 





Commercial Statistics. 


Species of merchandise. Zollverein. Switzerland. Austria. 
Corsets. ...+.sereersrecseees $201 casquias 
Cords, gimps, and galloons..... 2,535 ooegunce 
Cantharides .........+e000005 160 intake 
Coral Creececcccs evoee ee ° $2,158 
CMMEOS ...cccccccccseces cKsiieas 
Chenile...... b ecaaea 
Drugs and medicines.......... 1,199 
Dutch metal ........s.eeee0e sep 
Engravings .... ov eeneae 
Embroideries........ 811,638 
Essential oils........ 

TPOb.. ccc ccceces 

RE ach ctbhep nes <ceeaee 

pre, eee rr 

Fancy goods ........ 

PRB sa vcccpspvserocceces 

Galvanic a oi et eo eqae 

Garden sil thee seeds..... as 

Gems..... 

Ei Wels ccadessevee eeu 

Grind-stones 

Hair, manufactured 
Unmanufactured 

Hats, caps, and bonnets, dc... "149, 853 

MAGE ss 0s0s003 eee seeeeees 

Herrings......cccsesceccesecs 

India-rubber ..........++ 
Manufactures of 

Lead, in pig, bar, &e... 
Manufactures of. Coe 

Lentils....... gaia 

Litharge.... 

Lithographic stones ........+- 

Cc nchieees sonsewe 

Magnesia. 

Matches for pocket- lights 

Mathematical instruments. 

Meats, prepared 

Medical preparations 

MONO oc cccscnccceseces ‘ 

Mineral water...........> wits 


Molds, plaster of Paris 

Musical instruments 

Music, printed and in sheets... . 
Mustard...... 

ce a ER 

Nitric acid .. 


Oats, dic....... 

Oil, Harlem 

Optical instruments 
Paintings....... TTT 
Paints and painters’ colors .. 
Paving tiles..... 
Peas and beans..... Soccesece 
Pencils, black lead.. 

Percussion caps 

Perfumer 

Philosophical instruments ..... 


229 


Total. 
$201 
2,535 

160 
2,158 
800 
309 
12,842 
13,917 
8,120 

550,004 

5,338 
158 
449 

14,005 
18,275 
445 
14 
921 
13,204 
1,454 
21 

1,480 
480 

169,339 
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Species of merchandise. Zollverein. Switzerland. Austria. Total. 
eee eee $425 asbewes ween $425 
Aa a 215 cnadeuds ey 215 
BIE vs crocs sven ses eaves WH. cote ens $66 15,270 
op ic ea ata 179 coewdnud eieNS 179 
ts, lit Svs sccueeeww 92 ovodtaa'e okee> 92 
Sep am gages 96 canidee caves 96 
Portmonaies............+s005 56 one aiferw a vviee 56 
Potash hydt..........ceceves 104 as odweds Neues 104 
PORRNGOS. a ss eck cc cccevese's 1,204 cosdedds visee 1,205 
GIB Se oo. caw eviiiccceduaee 8,805 svavdeus evere 8,805 
BGs oc cd ccctuscccedcevers 29 covtewee sees 29 
Poe bbb eccsdedes 9 oecddece eves 9 
Salts of tin.........ccccceees ee Nanaeees conan 124 
Sand crucibles............00+ 545 eeeeues ines 545 
Seltzer water ............... $01 éaceees onus 801 
Spectacles............... tire 48 errri ey —s 48 
Sheep skins with wool on ..... errr és sseet 252 
Shoe patterns...........6-0+. 7 vevdeves vv'e 7 


GRAMATY...... 0 vwesscccscevess 616 occeves . veces 616 
Spirits, brandy ...........0+. 1,609 snecod’ 15 1,624 

eas oo cite vicccssvess 848 secteves 702 1,545 
Beationery.. ..cweessccecss ees a ° ev eee 243 
Steel, German, in bars......... 18,728 oweeduas ewes 18,728 
Stereotypes...... Vaden e's sae 258 sadieeve veces 253 
napant RO ecccctveds err ee ees — 8,643 
Surgical instruments. .... seeds 653 osvdveve wads 653 
Sausages ........ akaoaweu Poe 55 ieudaves RS 55 
Sugar of milk............+.. ‘ 83 su vewees vue 83 
Pecado duatiecoseve eae S08 ka seess eevee 298 


Thibets......... baacaeh cows reer rr eee 11,699 
Thermometers........... ious an eee eo: <i ey 746 
Tobacco, cigars..........+5 ews ee et ee 339,000 

Oe eee eetee 808 PETE Ti Py 808 

Unmanufactured....... «ous 40 veeurued vawee 40 
Telescopes. .......0-..006 ove 101 escdeeee!-°  Seewe 101 
ye coun MO Se cawedd © > Rew 10 


CPRINR Sk dc tates vedere . BT eee wn eer 102 

Vas oii cc ccc cseees Le lkccatedl™ We 1,075 

Wess eecive.ccevres * 642 sevens ‘ 799 1,441 

Vinegar....... Ceirecessvews | Perr ee ov eee 126 

Violin strings, of gut.......... errr oc tiss ete 1,594 4 
FE 6 cu ctinttvecccdvecs 582 vecvenee +> > eqpuN 582 E 
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=} 
2. 
° 
° 
: 
° 
° 
’ 
° 
° 
° 
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° 
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° 
° 
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° 
° 
° 
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Wax candles........-eee0e 1,460 soateees +: 0 dbase 1,460 
Other manufactures of....... = sene eee sccdeedes 109 109 i 
Tapers......0eseses eeseees 248 ce ee eee sees 243 y 

Willow cloth... .......0eeese0s ae |. Swcdewes <asu® 248 
Gee 6 iiss ch SSAKb 0's Kee 29 eee vases 29 

Wines, in casks.........see00. 85,618 593 8,070 $9,281 
In bottles... ...cccecccscees 24,524 33 6,186 80,748 

Wire, silver... occctcvccccs “evs wee & ebeus Bee ee wets 832 

Wool flocks.........secessees | ee er 279 17,470 


aise indt ee ‘ aah 
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Commercial Statistics. 







Species of merchandise. Zollverein. § Switzerland. Austria. Total. 
Zine, in sheets.......ccccecees $5,728 eeeeeveee eeeee $5,728 
Free goods— 

Paintings. . e@eeeeee ee eeeeeee 298 eeeveeee eovece 298 
ON EF FO ee 615 eeeereee * eee 615 















Total.....sseseeeeeee+ $12,835,580 $7,778,132 $335,904 $20,949,566 

The following table (in continuation of indirect trade) exhibits the value of im- 
ports, the produce and manufacture of the States forming the German Zollverein, 
(or Germanic Union of Customs,) Switzerland, and Austria, during the same pe- 
riod, the details of which appear in the preceding table :— 




























Imported from " Bremen. Eng "oat ‘Franes. Belgium. 
NG ckiinienen dnensne 6c $1,982,313 $1, 942, 463 $1,926,249 $840,604 
CRG eines hapsenees ee 692,048 26,878 60,711 5,886 
Saxony.......... Cee cbncwes 2,013,910 168,915 114,745 25,808 
Frankfort-on- -the- Main ithanes 225,187 42,936 804,570 85,024 
PE kbhs oc0nb Wise dick ons 88,751 9,553 74,764 115,768 
Wirtemburg .........0ese00 15,441 84,268 21,819 9,472 
REE Abscccedbe.id6s ose 186,744 85,974 130,306 26,590 
A tc dencchrcks vovcces 8,228 a dips v tans wihaee 
CR <cnavshbakéves see 1,047 yeh 138 eeeees 
Saxe Meningen..........+..-+ 6,171 a orenne 
Saxe Weimar ............ ne 9,194 cakes é0.6-ndtmhirk. oben 
0, ee 43,409 hee cheoue 868 
Countries not specified. .. ETT yy 52,583 581,844 4,445 47,435 











Total Zollverein ......... $5,824,971 $2,842,826 $2,687,747 $1,156,950 
Total Switzerland........ 569,168 8,405,266 3,791,004 Wales « 
Total Austria ........... 188,995 59,555 56,966 oa 


$6,307,647 $6,485,717 $1,156,950 




















Total value............ $6,088,184 








































¢ VIA PORTS OF . 
Imported from. Holland. Hamburg. Rotterdam. Total. 

GR 5 6 cameos p02 9p 5 3% $67,814 $264,714 $905 $7,024,562 
wits ep-s0 oan wine ge 6008 ° 1,261 85,764 945 823,493 
oh evens 6,437 S| a he 2,710,591 
Frankfort-on-the-Main......... 12,819 FLGes. .ekewes 682,207 
Baden... eS eee een eeoeces 42,844 259 1,153 278,092 
Wirtemburg . Ds vaaweuedtenes “ 7,894 813 201 149,403 
SE seem 11,435 5,369 as. me 396,418 
Brunswick........ weet ous aye weese eas sine +oueen 8,223 
RD atienpscecetaeah: ix, ca9anes 28 sopnns 1,208 
Saxe Meningen.......... cecce eeceee Sine > amas oe 6,171 
i ee qu ciuge 4,215 meee 13,409 
Pee re Heese oltaes So s¥eee 44,277 
Countries not specified..... eee WG1GG . cepeces = eves 702,476 
Total Zollverein .......+6 $165,673 $704,159 $3,204 $12,835,580 
Total Switzerland. . Keiiauaeace 9,542 nee: ss sae-was 7,778,182 
Total Austria ........... 500 WG ees 835,904 























Total value........... $175,715 $787,199 $3,204 $20,949,566 


THE ICE TRADE, 

We published in a former number of the Merchants’ Magazine, an elaborate 
paper on the Ice Trade which had its origin in Boston. The Journal of Com- 
merce says, that there is now invested in this single branch of business, in all 
parts of the United States, between $6,000,000 and $7,000,000 ; and the number 
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of men to which it gives employment, during the winter months, is supposed to 
be from 8,000 to 10,000. The total annual consumption of ice in New York 
alone exceeds 100,000 tons. Boston consumes about 50,000 tons of ice yearly ; 
and Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, nearly an equal amount. Besides 
this large domestic consumption, there is every year a large amount exported to 
Southern cities. Boston exports much more than New York. 





MERCANTILE MARINE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 

Table No. 60 in the finance accounts of the United Kingdom, printed near the 
close of 1855, shows the number of vessels, their tonnage, and number of persons 
navigating them, belonging to the several ports of the British Empire, in the 
years 1852, 1853, and 1854, years ending December 31 in each year :— 




















1852. 
Vessels, Tonnage. Men, 
England BEC coccccesssteeee veoe 19,600 2,907,999 147,212 
ee ee eee bibhis wba de . 8,450 535,008 29,512 
NS Re ae a oe See 2,178 254,997 13,900 
Guernsey, Jersey, and the Tsle of Man 858 61,274 5,973 
British plantations ..........++.6 ‘ 8,316 665,114 46,816 
Oe! am 248,518 
1853. 
I Pa tvenends ndequann an eee 20,078 8,150,653 152,184 
PIE SC disWa bbe owehkwnhedere sou 3,451 559,141 29,583 
NG Skt OaGs oss edeaiadaasieh 2,219 259,864 14,683 
Guernsey, Jersey, and the Isle of Man 860 61,048 5,701 
British plantations .. eee OT 8,701 734,218 52,365 
TOIL. oi os 5 yedeesavee cuvewen 35,309 4,764,422 253,806 
1854. 
Saha) b'o006s amtvaurds¢ hisbone 20,336 8,365,880 162,426 
| are oene bees oetiina e 8,393 656,978 29,055 
IN not a ears ben kieets 2,257 262,377 18,263 
Guerisey, Jersey, and the Isle of Man 873 64,065 5,911 
British plantations. . ; ‘eaehs 9,101 794,520 55,860 
_ | oseeeee bcieneuns 35,960 5,043,270 266,415 
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NOTES ON INSURANCE AND INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


We abstract from Marrin’s “ Twenty-One Years in the Boston Stock Market,” 
notes appended to some interesting tabular statements of stock fluctuations in that 
market :— 

Insurance Prorits. The profits of insurance companies are from two sources : 
the gains in their business and the investment of their capital. For example, 
supposing an office to have its capital invested in bank stock, paying 8 per cent ; 
the company would only have to earn 12 per cent net, over office expenses, to 
make an annual dividend of 20 per cent. And, on the other hand, were it to earn 
only enough to pay office expenses, it could still pay 4 per cent semi-annually from 
investment of its capital. It is therefore a principal item with an insurance com- 
pany to have its capital profitably invested. 
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Large as the dividends have in some cases been, the profits on marine risks, 
taking three of our best Boston offices as a test, have not exceeded, for the past 
thirty years, 4 per cent annually on capital stock. The extra profits have been 
realized from investment of capital. ‘ Had the dividends on this class of risks de- 
pended on the profits thereon, they would have been exceedingly small, even with 
the best paying offices. A State-street office which declared 20 per cent divi- 
dends for several years, made but 4 per cent on its marine, and 6 per cent on its 
fire risks—the remaining 10 per cent being earned by its invested capital. 

Mariye Orrices. The actual business of three of the Boston insurance com- 
panies, confined solely to marine writing, from 1826 to 1853, shows average divi- 
dends of 9 642-1000 per annum. Of this, 7 247-1000 per cent was derived from 
interest on investments, leaving a net profit of only 2 395-1000 from marine in- 
surance. Since 1853, the marine losses, as is well known, have been unusually 
severe, and had these years been included in the above statement, the profits from 
this source would have shown even a smaller percentage. It is stated that the 
enormous sum of $18,972,092 74 was absorbed in marine losses, by the insurance 
companies of Massachusetts and New York, during the disastrous year of 1854. 

Dark Times. During the bank troubles in 1837 and following years, the in- 
surance companies sustained a serious loss from bank failures, and reduction of 
capital consequent upon losses—the long period of very small dividends by the 
banks, and, in some cases, none at all; the capitals of these companies being very 
largely invested in bank stock. In 1843 the amount thus invested was $4,708,410, 
out of $7,170,000 capital. 

Ciosinc up or Companies. Several companies closed business between 1841 
and 1844; and, generally, quite well. The Atlantic, in March, 1843, sold a 
quantity of bank and railroad stock, and gave notice that a dividend of 80 per 
cent would be allowed any stockholder purchasing, in part payment for the stock 
purchased. 

In April, the New England Insurance Company sold a large lot of bank and 
railroad stocks. Among the same were 400 shares of the Suffolk Bank, which 
brought from 15% to 16 per cent advance. Stockholders were reminded that a 
dividend of 65 per cent was due, which would be received in part payment for 
any stock purchased. 


ee 


PROPERTY DESTROYED BY FIRES IN 1854 AND 1855, 
The following table shows the number of fires, and the value of property de- 
stroyed in each month, years ending December 31st, 1854 and 1855 :— 


r 1859. ~ A 1854. ~ 








No. of No. of 

Fires, Loss, Fires, Loss. 
SURETY «0 6.00.05 000 008 19 $1,093,000 26 $2,252,000 
FOMUREY sc ccccncns 20 1,195,000 22 1,668,060 
TMS Chane cece + 26 1,678,000 11 1,221,000 
i eee ives 19 1,450,000 22 1,916,090 
May le ania w o:0:4'0 eee *% 21 1,448,000 8 893,000 
Oe ce es bee 56 16 1,285,000 16 895,000 
SE rere 13 1,217,000 24 8,270,000 
MUNG Se Caniesvena 8 892,000 27 4,412,000 
September ......... 13 1,102,000 15 708,000 
| 14 808,000 16 1,040,000 
November.......... 10 650,000 17 937,000 
December .......... 14 786,000 20 1,866,000 














ere 193 $13,049,000 228 $20,578,000 
To which must be added the amount of property destroyed by fires where the 
loss was less than twenty thousand dollars, which would probably increase the ag- 
gregate to at least twenty-five millions in 1854, and to about eighteen millions in 
1855, which shows a decrease in the amount of property destroyed by fire during 
the past. year compared with 1854, of seven millions of dollars. 
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BOSTON INSURANCE COMPANIES IN 1855 AND 1856, 

The subjoined table shows the par value, number of shares sold, highest 
and lowest price in 1855, and the price on the first of January, 1855 and 1856, 
together with the semi-annual dividends paid by the insurance companies in 
Boston. 





r 1855, ~ Dividends, 

Shares Jan.1, Jan. 2, Jan., 

Par. Highest. Lowest. sold. 1855. 1856. 771855. 1856. 

American .......+. 100 143 125 1 124 138 8 8 8 
Ms. nn ak o000' 100 40 53 5 59 42 0 Week 
Boylston.......... 100 1104 100 am 100 108 0 6s 
Cochituate........ 50 43 40 ‘- 42 40 4 ae 
Ric kok ss Gee o'c 50 57 47 98 47 55 5 5 Ls 
Firemen’s......... 25 50 44 20 47 oo. a0 © 18 19 
Franklin. ......... 100 102 94 9 94 95 6 6 4 
| AE Ft 100 48 85 1 40 40 0 0 és 
Manufacturers’... . 100 155 130 6 150 185 5 — Ae 
Mercantile Marine .. 100 97 80 as 90 87 4 gee 
National.......... 50 "3 65 10 65 410 6 Gites 
Neptune .......... 100 115 85 17 85 1138 0 0 “s 
North American... . 100 108 90 15 90 100 5 4 4 
Suffolk ....... see 100 97 85 8 95 85 4 "ee 
United States...... 50 43 33 és 85 42 0 5 oT 
Warren........6. 100 42 40 ie 40 41 0 0 / 
Washington....... 100 58 ge 50 oe ee 
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FRANKING PRIVILEGE TO MEMBERS OF CONGRESS. 

Tn answer to inquiries from postmasters, we learn the Postmaster-General de- 
cides that, under the law, as the right to send or receive mail matter free of post- 
age is a personal privilege, and travels with the person possessing it, it follows, of 
course, that it can be exercised in but one place at the same time. Therefore, a 
member of Congress while at Washington, for instance, cannot have mailable mat- 
ter sent free, under his frank, from the post-office at the place of his residence, nor 
such matter received free at such office by his family, partner, or agent, on the 
ground that it is addressed to a person enjoying the right to frank. .A member 
may have any of his mail matter, entitled to go free, forwarded to him wherever 
he may be, free of charge. In like manner, a letter or packet, duly franked, may 
be forwarded from one office to another free of postage, if the person to whom it 
is addressed has changed his location. 
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SAILING OF THE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS AND POSTAL REGULATIONS 
FOR 1856, 
Post-Orrice DePARTMENT, WASHINGTON, January 14, 1856. 
Freeman Hunt, Editor of the Merchants’ Magazine :— 

Sir :—I transmit herewith, agreeably to your request of the 9th inst., a copy 
of the schedule for 1856 of the days of sailing of the United States Mail Steam- 
ers between this country and Europe. 

I also inclose a copy of the last issue of “Tables of Postages to Foreign Coun- 
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ters, &e. 


Collins. .... Soe 
Havre.....,. ae 
Collins........ 


Bremen........ 
Collins........ 
Havre.......0+ 
Collins. .....-. 
Bremen........ 
Collins. . 
Havre.....sees 
Collins........ 
Bremen........ 
Collins........ 
Havre... ..c.0 


Collins........ 
Bremen.......- 
Collins........ 
Havre....... 
Collins........ 






Calling. < os osc 
Bremen........ 
Collins........ 





Collins........ 
Bremen........ 
Collins...... i 





Collins........ 
Bremen........ 
Collins........ 


Collins........ 
i, ee a 
Y Collins....... i 


CRS. cas be 
Collins........ 


ee a On ee 


I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


From. 
New York. 
January 5 
January 12 
January 19 
January 26 
Febr'ary 2 
Febr'ary 9 
Febr'ary 16 
Febr’ary 23 
March 1 
March 8 
March 
March 


May 17 
May 24 
May 31 
June 7 


August 
August 9 
August 
August 
August 
Septem. 6 
Septem. 
Septem. 
Septem. 
October 4 
October 
October 
October 
Novem. 1 
Novem. 8 
Novem. 
Novem. 
Novem. 
Decem. 6 
Decem. 2 


From 
Liverpool. 
January 12 
January 23 
Febrary 6 


Febr'ary 20 
March <a 


ee eee 







May 28 
June 11 


October 15 


12 
Novem. 26 
Decem. "10 
Decem. 24 


Novem. 






Postal Department. 


tries,” together with the regulations with respect to the registry of valuable let- 


The circular letter inclosed may also be serviceable to you as it contains many 
important instructions, with copies of the recent acts of Congress modifying the 


rates of postage, &c. 


SCHEDULE OF THE DAYS OF SAILING OF THE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS BETWEEN 
THE UNITED STATES AND EUROPE FOR 1856. 


From 
Southampton. 
Febr’ary 13 
Febr’ary 27 
March 12 
March 26 
April 9 
April 28 
May 7 


May 
June 18 


July 2 


August 


Septem. 
Septem. 
October 8 
October 
Novem. 5 
Novem. 
Decem. 3 
17 


Decem. 


Decem. 31 
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JAMES M. CAMPBELL. ; 


















Pc Peo 
Febr’ary 13 
cocccccces Febrary 28 
March 12 
cocsccccee March 22 
April 9 
pessceswe - April 19 
May 7 

Rneaea ean May 


June 








. duly 







August 9 










Septem. 6 







October 4 







Novem. 1 






Novem, 29 







Decem, 27 
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IMPORTANT INSTRUCTIONS. 


The single rate of letter postage by either of the above lines, (and the same in 
respect to the British lines,) to or from any point in the United States, (except 
Oregon and California,) for or from any point in Great Britain, is 24 cents—pre- 
oe ment optional. Newspapers, each two cents United States, and two cents 

ritish ; each country to collect its own postage, whether the paper is sent from 
or received in the United States. [British newspapers usually come British post- 
age paid by a penny stamp, equal’ to two cents.] They must be sent in narrow 
bands, open at the ends. Letters for the continent of Europe, to pass through 
Great Britain in the open mail, must be prepaid 21 cents when the Atlantic con- 
veyance is by United States packets, and 5 cents when by British packets, except 
from California or Oregon, when the sum to be prepaid is, in the former instance, 
26 cents, and in the latter, 10 cents. Thus, in the one case, the Atlantic sea post- 
age is to be collected at the mailing office in the United States, and in the other 
left to be collected, together with the British transit and other foreign postage, at 
the office of delivery. Between Great Britain and Oregon and California, the sin- 
gle rate of letter postage is 29 cents. 

Periodical ad and pamphlets may be sent from the United States to the 
United Kingdom, and vice versa, at 2 cents of United States postage each, if they 
do not exceed two ounces in weight, and at 4 cents per ounce, or fraction of an 
ounce, when they exceed that weight, to be collected in all cases in the United 
States ; and the same will be subject to an additional like charge in the United 
Kingdom. When sent to foreign countries, without passing through the United 
Kingdom, they will be chargeable with 1 cent an ounce, or fraction of an ounce, 
United States postage—prepayment required. 

Single rate of letter postage to or from Bremen, by the Bremen line, 10 cents— 
prepayment optional. Newspapers, each 3 cents, being the United States and 
German postage—prepayment required. Letters and newspapers to other parts of 
the continent may also go by this line, subject to various rates ; for which see For- 
eign Postage Table. 

Single rate of letter postage to or from France, by the Havre line, 20 cents, 
to be prepaid on letters sent and collected on letters received. Newspapers, 2 
pe each, to be collected in the United States, whether the paper is sent or re- 
ceived. 

Single rate of letter postage by the Prussian closed mail to Prussia, Austria, 
and all the other German States, 30 cents, being the full postage—prepayment op- 
tional. Newspapers, 6 cents each, being also the full postage—prepayment re- 
quired. This mail is sent by every steamer, being landed at Liverpool by the Col- 
lins, and at Southampton by the Bremen and Havre lines. 

N.B. Att cerrers to and from roreran countries (the British North 
American Provinces excepted) are to be charged with single rate of postage, if 
not exceeding the weight of half an ounce ; double rate if exceeding half an ounce, 
but not exceeding an ounce; quadruple rate if exceeding an ounce, but not ex- 
ceeding two ounces; and so on, charging two rates for every ounce, or fractional 
part of an ounce, over the first ounce. As this rule differs from that followed in 
respect to domestic letters, great care is requisite to prevent mistakes.. Postmas- 
ters should be careful, also, where the postage is prepaid, to collect the proper 
amount. They should be particular to notice the roude indicated on the envelopes 
of letters, and to collect postage accordingly. Letters mailed at some offices, 
marked “ via England,” or “via Prussian closed mail,’ for the German States, 
are frequently taken upon the prepayment of Bremen rates, and those marked 
“via Bremen,” at Prussian closed mail rates, &c. Refer in all cases to the Post- 
age Tables. 

The mails for the Pacific leave New York on the 5th and 20th; Charleston 
and Savannah on the 4th and 19th; and New Orleans on the 5th and 20th of 
each month. 

Mails for Mexico will be dispatched tri-monthly by the New Orleans and Vera 
Cruz United States Steamship Line. United States letter postage, 10 cents un- 
der 2,500 and 20 cents over 2,500 miles from the mailing office ; to be prepaid 
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when sent from, and collected when received in, the United States. N ewspapers, 
2 cents each, to be collected in the United States, as above. 

Single rate of letter pastage to Havana and the-British West Indies, 10 cents 
under 2,500 and 20 cents over 2,500 miles ; newspapers, 2 cents ; and to West In- 
dies, (not British,) Carthagena, Honduras, and St. Juan, (Nicaragua,) 34 cents 
under 2,500 and 44 cents over 2,500 miles; newspapers, 6 cents each—prepay- 
ment required. 


Post-Orrice Department, December 1, 1855. 













JAMES CAMPBELL, Postmaster-General. 
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REGISTERED LETTERS AND THE FRANKING PRIVILEGE, 


Any persons having the franking privilege for their private communications 
may frank a registered letter, but their frank does not cover the registration fee, 
which must always be paid. Except in the case of public documents, a member 
of Congress cannot send nor receive free any letter or packet weighing over two 
ounces. ‘The excess above two ounces on any such private packét, to or from a 
member of Congress, must be charged and collected. ‘ 

Postmasters should bear in mind that the regulation which required all pack- 
ages of registered letters to be sealed has been revoked by the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral. 
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NOTICES TO MARINERS, 
EHE SOUTHWEST COAST OF 












NORWAY. 





LIGHTS ON 
The Royal Norwegian Marine Department at Christiania has given notice, 

that on the 28th day of November last the following channel lights were estab- 

lished at the entrances to Egersund, on the southwest coast of Norway :— 

FIXED LIGHT AT VIBBER-ODDE. 











‘ This light is placed on the southeastern point of Egero, on the western side of 
s a a a s $ ‘ 5 vhies wie 

4 the southern entrance to Egersund. The height of the light is sixty-nine feet 
4 above the level of the sea, and it should be visible in clear weather at a distance 
a of twelve miles, from 8. 4 W. round easterly to N. 3K. It will be lighted all 





oy the year round. ‘The light-tower stands in latitude 58° 24’ N. longitude 5° 56’ 
a E. of Greenwich. The 8.4 W. limit of this light falls just to the eastward of the 
rocks Ionsbo and Marra lying on the west side of the channel off Skarvo. On the 
eastern side of the channel, on a 8S. 4 E. and 8. } E. bearing from the light, lie 
the rocks Isaks-flue and Svanas-flue The mariner must be careful, therefore, not 
to bring the light on a bearing to the westward of north, nor to the eastward of 
north-half-east while within three miles of the light. 














FIXED LIGHT AT GRUNDSUNDHOLM. 






limits of W. by S. and W. by S. £58. Inside the islet of Gulcholm the light is 
visible from W.S. W. round northerly to E. N. E. It will be lighted all the 
year round. The light-tower stands in latitude 58° 26’ 3 N., longitude 5° 50’ 2 E. 


of Greenwich. 


t This light is placed at the northwestern point of Grundsundholm, the innermost 
FS and most esti holm in the western or northern channel to Kgersund. The 
4 height of the light is forty-one feet above the level of the sea, and it should be 
S visible to seaward in clear weather at a distance of about ten miles between the 
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This light serves as a guide to vessels pening through the channel leading be- 
tween the northwest side of Egero and Guleholm (the southernmost of the larger 
holms lying on the Grundsundholm) to the anchorage on the east side of the Hous- 
holm, (to the northwest of the light,) and to Skadberghagen, inside the light. The 
channel is narrow and intricate, and should not be attempted without a pilot. 
All bearings are magnetic. By command of their lordships, 
JOHN WASHINGTON, Hydrographer. 
Hyproerapaic Orrice, ApMiratty, Lonpon, December 10, 1855. 


This notice affects the following admiralty charts :—Norway, West Coast, 
sheet 1, No. 2,281, and North Sea, No. 2,339. Also the Norway Lighthouse 
List, Nos. 240 a, d. 





LIGHTS ON THE WEST COAST OF NORWAY. 


The Royal Norwegian Marine Department at Christiania has given notice, that 
on the 16th day of December next, (1855,) the following channel lights will be 
established in the southern passage leading to Bergen, on the west coast of Nor- 
way. They will be lighted all the year, except from the 15th May to the 15th 
July :-— 

FIXED LIGHT ON LILLE BLEGEN. 


This light is placed at Langevaad, on the east side of the island of Bommelo. 
It stands at a height of sixteen feet above the level of the sea, and is visible from 
three to four miles. It lights the channel from N. N. E. round by east and south 
to W.S. W. A reef extends thirty yards west from the rock on which the light- 
house is built. The tower stands in latitude 59° 37’ N., longitude 5° 16’ E. of 
Greenwich. 


FIXED LIGHT ON MIDTHOLMEN. 


This light is placed at Mosterhavn, at a height of thirty-seven feet above the 
level of the sea, and is visible from four to five miles from N. N. E. round by east 
south by S. W. to W. The light is shaded towards Mosterhuk to the southwest, 
and towards Orsnes or Oustnaes to the N. N. E., so that vessels keeping the light 
in sight will pass clear of these points, which both lie on the west side of the 
channel. About two cables’ length N. E. by N. of the light lies Svarte-skizer, 
and half a cable north of that rock is Rafnes-flue, on which is a depth of only 
two feet water. ‘The tower stands in latitude 59° 42’ N., longitude 5° 242’ east 
of Greenwich. 


FIXED LIGHT ON FOLGEROEN, 


The light on Folgeroen in Stoksund is placed at a height of forty-nine feet 
above the level of the sea, and is visible from five to six miles. It lights the chan- 
nel from north round by east and south to west. The tower stands in latitude 
49° 58’ N., longitude 5° 20’ east of Greenwich. 





FIXED LIGHT ON LEEROEN. 


This light is placed on the west side of the island for leading through the pass- 
age called Leer-osen. It stands at a height of fifty-four feet above the sea, and is 
visible about six miles. It lights on the channel from south round by west and 
north to N. E.4 N. About three cables’ length north of the lighthouse a shoal 
extends from Leeroen two cables’ length to the westward, ending in a rock named 
Tangekulten, having only from two to three feet water on it. The light-house is 
in latitude 60° 14’ N., longitude 5° 11’ east of Greenwich. All bearings are 
magnetic. By command of their lordships, 

JOHN WASHINGTON, Hydrographer. 
Hyproorapuic Orricr, ADMIRALTY, Lonpon, December 10, 1855, 
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NANTUCKET SOUTH SHOALS LIGHT-VESSEL, 

The Nantucket New South Shoals Light Vessel was placed at her station on or 
about the 25th of January, 1856. She is moored in fourteen fathoms water, about 
two miles south of the southern extremity of the New South Shoals of Nantucket. 
The Old South Shoal bears from the station north by east, distant eight miles. 
Tom Never’s Head bears from the station north northwest one-fourth west twenty- 
one miles, Block Island Light bears from the same station west northwest, distant 
seventy-cight miles, and Sandy Hook Light one hundred and eighty miles from 
the same station. This light-vessel is schooner-rigged, and has two lanterns, each 
having eight lamps and reflectors. She has also two hoop iron day marks, (one 
at each mast-head,) painted red. Her hull is painted red, with the words “ South 
Shoals” in white letters on each side. The foregoing information is furnished by 
C. H. B. Caldwell, Light-House Inpectors of the Second District, and is published 
by order of the Light-House Board for the information of navigators. 


een 


HUMANE SOCIETY OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston, January 7th, 1856, 


To Freeman Hunt, Editor of the Merchants’ Magazine :— 

Dear Sir :—I have the pleasure to hand you herewith a list of the Life-boats, 
Mortar Stations for communicating with wrecks, Houses of Refuge, &c., belong- 
ing to and under the care of the “ Humane Society of Massachusetts,” the publi- 
cation of which in your magazine will be useful to navigators. 

I am very truly your servant, 
R. B, FORBES, 
Chairman Standing Committee Massachusetts Humane Society. 





STATEMENT OF THE LOCATIONS OF LIFF-BOATS, MORTAR STATIONS, HUTS OF RE- 
FUGE, ETC., BELONGING TO AND UNDER THE CARE OF THE HUMANE SOCIETY OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Francis’s Metallic Boats—furnished by government—at Manchester, inside of 
Baker's Island, 1 ; Scituate, near the Lighthouse, 1 ; Nanset, near the entrance 
to the harbor, 1; at Chatham, on the beach, near the town, 1. The two last in- 
clude also mortar, life-car, hawser, lines, house of refuge, with bunks, &e. Mon- 
omoy Point, near the harbor, 1; Nantucket, near the entrance to harbor 1— 
making of metailic boats, 6. 

Ipswich, one on River and one at Light—2; Annisquam and Rockport, Cape 
Ann, each 1—2; Gloucester harbor 1, Marblehead 2—3 ; Swampscott, boat and 
carriage for transporting, 1 ; Nahant, near the Hotel Cove, 1; Deer Island, near 
Broad Sound, 1 ; Point Alderton, 1, Nantasket Beach, 1—2; Hull Beach, where 
is also a mortar station, 1 ; Pleasant Beach, west of Cohasset harbor, 1 ; Cohas- 
set harbor, on the west side of entrance, 2; North Scituate Beach, inside Minot’s 
Rocks, 1; Bass Cove, one mile northeasterly of Scituate, 2; White’s Ferry, 
E. Marshfield, boat and carriage, 1; Marshfield Beach, at Cut River, 1; Dux- 
bury Beach, at Powder Point, 1; Plymouth Harbor and Beach, each 1—2 ; 
Monomet Point, south of Plymouth, 1; Race Point, Cape Cod, near Light, 1 ; 
one-and-a-half miles, southeast of this, 1; about same distance, southeasterly, 1 ; 
Peaked Hill Bar, boat, life-car, house of refuge, mortar station, 1; North of 
Highland Light about one mile, 1; Neweomb’s Hollow, 5’ 8. of Highland Light, 
1; Cahoone’s Hollow, 2’ S. of latter station, and a house of refuge, 1; Nanset 
Beach, 1’ S. of the Three Lights, 1 ; Nanset Harbor, a mortar station and house 
of refuge, as above stated; Orleans Beach, near latter station to the 8.,1; North 
Chatham, near entrance, 1; Chatham, at village, near the Lights, 1; Chatham 
Beach, mortar station and house of refuge, as above stated; Monomoy Point, 
near the Lighthouse, 1; Nantucket Kast End, Croskaty Farm, where is a house 
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of refuge, 1 boat, 1 Dory—2; Great Point, on the inside, near Light, 1; Nan- 
tucket West End, south side, 1, also a house of refuge ; Tuckernuck Island, Sound 
side, 1 ; Nantucket town, a mortar station, &c.; Chappequidick, near Martha's 
Vineyard, 1 ; South Beach, 3’ from Edgartown, 1; Gay Head, about 1’ north- 
erly of Light, 1 ; Cuttihunk, east end of Elizabeth Islet, near Light, inside, 2 ; 
on board the R. B. Forbes towboat, 1—total, 54; mortar stations, 5. 

Besides the huts of refuge named, there are others at Tucker’s Island, near Mar- 
blehead, Nantasket, and Scituate beaches ; Duxbury beach and Marshfield beach, 
North Chatham beach, and on each side of Peaked Hill Bar station, there are 
posts planted with hands on them pointing towards the station, for the purpose of 
guiding the shipwrecked mariner towards a place of succor. 














RAILROAD, CANAL, AND STEAMBOAT STATISTICS. 


PASSAGES OF THE ATLANTIC STEAMSHIPS IN 1855, 


We have compiled with our usual care the subjoined tabular statements of the 
eastern and western passages of the Collins, Bremen, and two lines of Havre 
steamships, for the year 1855, compared with the previous year. The Herald, in 
publishing these tables, says, as the Cunard steamers have run to Boston from 
Liverpool, and the Collins to New York, it has added eighteen hours to each pas- 
sage of the Cunarders, in order to make it a just comparison between the two 
lines. We adopt the figures of the Herald :— 





COLLINS STEAMERS—EASTERN PASSAGES. Passage. 
Name. Left New York. Arrived at Liverpool. D. H. M. 
coe aa PE PEELE Dec. 9 12... M. Dee.20 11 .. P.M. ss 
ae Dec. 28 9..A.M. Jan. 9 7.. P.M, 12 10 
ee ee Jan. 10 12... M. Jan. 22 5 .. A.M, eS | ae 
a Jan. 25 9..A.M. Feb. 5 2 380 P.M. 11 05 80 
PMNS occvnccoce SOO 8 13.1 MM Fema is... 15 00 .. 
eee ee Feb, 21 12 .. M. Mar. 4 1 80A.M., 10 18 80 
Baltic..... séebaees Mar. 7 11 20 A.M. Mar.18 10 80 P.M. 11 09 10 
Nashville.......... Mar.21 12.. M. Apr. 8 9..A.M. 2 8... 
Atlantic........... Apr. 4 9.. P.M. Aprl6 1.. P.M 10 16 
og ERE ~ Apnls. 6.5 PM Apt 1... RE i ee 
Pacific............. May 2 12.. M. May 8 150P.M. 11 O1 50 
Atiantic........... May 16 2..P.M. May26 6 50 P.M. 10 04 650 
BML. vwessciecees May 380 1..P.M. June 9 5 30A.M. 10 15 80 
Pacific............. Junel38 12 .. M. June24 11 40 A.M. 10 28 40 
BAIR, 0.00 sc ccess June27 12... M. July 8 2.. A.M. 10 i tw. 
Balticd..... Shanes July11 12... M. July22 12 40 P.M. 11 00 40 
DE by wosacees July25 12.. M. Aug 5 215A.M. 10 14 15 
Atlantic... 6.20.0. Aug. 8 12.. M. Aug.19 11 05 A.M. 10 23 05 
Ps soc encstccs Aug.22 1215 P.M. Sep. 2 4.. A.M. 10 15 15 
PwES iste. Bop. 6 194. “Maas Pichi te°8... 
Atlantic......... -. Sep.19 12... M. Sep.380 8 .. A.M. 10 20 .. 
aa Oct: 3 19-.. M. Oct. 14 11 15 A.M. 10 28 15 
PetGe ick: OM 18. M. Oct. 28 8 15 A.M. 10 156 45 
Atlantic.....0.06 . Oct. 31 12.. M. Nov.12 1 35 A.M. 11 138 385 
Maes isticd vance ‘Bov.4 19:...: 2B BoM... 4 ke 13.' 38: 
Pacific............. Nov.28 12.. M. Dec. 9 12 25 A.M. 10 12 25 








Total time of twenty-six eastern passages........seeeee--. 281 15 15 


Average time of each passage.........cceecesseccsecesece 10 20 








a Detained over from 27th by afog. 6 Detained at quarantine by a snow storm. _¢ Detained 
over from 7th by asnow storm, d Detained outside Liverpool several hours by a fog. ¢ De- 
tained two hours at bar. 
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COLLINS STEAMERS—-WESTERN PASSAGES, 


Names. Left Liverpool. Arrived at New York. D. 
Atlantic........... Dec. 18 A.M. Dee 8l 5 13, 
Baltic.........-e0+, Dee, 30 Jan. 11 12 
PACIGC....cc0cece0+, Jan. 13 Jan, 25 11 
Atlantic............ Jar. 27 Feb. 9 12 
BRIGG... ccvcscccee. Feb, 10 Feb, 21 10 
EREG icc cee ccccee, FOX 27 Mar. 14 15 
Atlantic........... Mar. 10 Mar. 27 16 
HMC... .eccecsecee, Mar. 24 Apr. 6 13 
Nashville.......... Apr. 7 Apr. 22 14 
Atlantic........... Apr. 23 May 4 10 
Baltic.,........... May 5 May 18 13 
Pacific............. May 19 May 30 10 
Atlantic........ «+. dune 2 June 13 10 
Baltic............. June l6 June 28 11 
Pacific. ........... June 30 July 11 10 
duly 14 July 25 11 
July 28 Aug. 8 10 
Aug. 11 Aug. 22 10 
Atlantic,........ Aug. 25 Sep. 6 12 
Tah ccpaccee Sep. 8 Sep. 19 11 
ae Sep. 22 Oct. 3 10 
Atlantic... Oct. 6 rae Oct. 18 11 
Oct. 20 .M. Nov. 8 13 
Nov. 8 ‘ . Nov. 15 11 
Nov. 17 . Nov. 30 13 
Dec, 2 las M. Dee. 13 12 
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ad tebe he) od 
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—“ OOO MMe tO DATO OD eH oT -T 
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Dee. 15 13 


Total time of twenty seven western passages $22 12 40 
Average time of each passage.. .. 11 22 40 


CUNARD STEAMERS—EASTERN PASSAGES—-FROM BOSTON. 


Names, Left Boston, Arrived at L preeert Dz. M. 

Canada..... ‘ " 12 30 P. 7 Se | Sas: Soe 10 30 

i ik” Jan. 45 A, 13 44 

10 15 A. Jan. 20 a. 13 05 

10 20a. Feb. 80 P. 12 3 10 

10 15 a. Feb. : 45 Pp. 13 80 

10 44 A, Mar. eo 10 a 

URRIRS viens sccdce ar. AG nw: As Mar. yt 11 ny 

| re Se : 1 ei 80 P. 10 80 

ME dich dbs s0sv ae i Dik B; 10 jim 
America..... il 2 1 20 pv. 11 
EE i }; Be 10 
BOR Bike 604 « é 3 12 40P. 10 
America 12 30 Pp. 11 
PE 2 1 30 Pp. 10 
BO ik vieskes Bias 10 
America ..... 12 35 Pp. 11 
Canada. .... Coeccs g. 6 45 P. 5B 45 Pp. 11 
AGB omc tic. . as w. 15 11 1b a. 16 Pp. 10 

America........¢. Wer 12 30 P. 30 P.M. 1l me 

12 45 Pp. 2 45 pM. 5 ae 

LD isi > 10 aia 

12 15 p. 1l 45 

yt eee 10 40 

10 .. A 1} > area 

10 304. 10 wi 

Total time of twenty-five eastern passages............+-565 281 06 40 

Average time of each passage ......+eeeeeee. 11 06 Ol 

VOL. XXXIV.—NO. Li. 


40 A. 
30 P. 

~~ 
“ee 
45 a. 
45 Pp. 


EFERERKKEEE REE EERE KE’ 


gD ee saek ences tceeeenees 
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CUNARD STEAMERS—-WESTERN PASSAGES-——TO BOSTON. 


Names, Left Liverpool. Arrived at Boston. . 
Asia...s......... Dec. 28 11 254m. Jan. 4 10 .. Pm. 10 
Canada ........... 6 11 ..am. Jan. 19 9 .. aM, 22 
Afficd, .. vecccces » 20 ll ..am Feb. 1 S 15am. 12 21 
AGIA. pocccccsces » 8 ll ..am. Feb. 15 10 30am. 11 28 
Canada ......0000 . 17 11 10am. Mar. 2 1 .M. 13 02 
Affica.......se00 . 8 1110am Mar JIT T..am. 13 19 
AMD Soe sscnce des . 17 10 40 a.m. Mar. 31 12 oO ee 
America, ......-+2+ . 81 10... a.m. Aprill4 10 ; 14... 
Africa.,.......... Aprill4 12... mm. April 26 5 ade; ae 
America......... May 12 12.. 4 25 .M. 12 20 

i May 26 12., . 7 ; ‘Shek oe 
June 9 1 -M. 21 -M. 11 22 
America........ June 23 12 ; 6 .M. 12 21 
Canada ......... July 7 12 ‘ 20 .M. 12 19 
BER Socevegses July 21 1..2P.™. . 2 , 11 238 
America........ Aug. 4 1 . M. . 17 .M. 12 14 
Canada........... Aug. 18 12. , . 80 -M. 12 03 
Affica........++0. Sept. 1 18... &. 12 ° i ee ae 
America........... Sept. 15 12 30 r.m. 28 -P.M. = =618 «(08 
ee ee -. Sept. 29 12... & 11 .. A.M, 11 18 
Afvica,...ccccccoee. Oct. 18 18... &, 25 4 Me is Oo 
Asia .......00500. Oct. 27 10 304.m. 4 .M, 1D ns. oe 
Canada ........ Nov. 10 11 40 a.m. ; um. = s18 «1720 
America.........00 Nov. 24 12... m™. oe P.M, 13 Ol... 
MER Sg ocicccesce 2 6 1.) : ng BM OEE 
Total time of twenty-five western passages seses 812 11 55 
Average time of each passage,.........++- ease eeu suas 12 12 
BREMEN STEAMERS—EASTERN PASSAGES. 
Passages. 
Names. Left New York. Arrived at Cowes. D oH. M 
Hermann ......... January 27 12 February 13° 8 a. M, 16 20 
Washington February 24 12 March 10 12 ‘ 1¢° .. 
Hermann ...... .-» March 24 12 April 7 2P.m. 14 O01 
Washington..... os aoe. se May 6 llam. 14 28 
Hermann May 20 10 Jane 8 9AM. 13 23 
Washington June 16 12 June 29 Gru 18 06 
Hermann July 16 12 July 29 9AM, 12 21 
Washington. August 11 12 August 24 .M. 13 Ol 
Hermann Septemb'r 8 12 Septemb, 24 .M. 15 18 
Washington October 6 12 October 22 .M. 15 17 
Hermann ......... November3 12 Novemb'r 22 .M, 18 18 


sdnakaened 


Total time of eleven eastern passages ... 
Average time of each passage......0.sceseeececcceeees ° 
BREMEN STEAMERS—WESTERN PASSAGES. 


Names. Left Cowes, Arrived at New York, 
Hermann... ..... February28 .. March 18 12 


April 11 
May 9 
June 

July 

August 2 
August 29 
Septemb. 27 
October %7 
Novemb, 27 
Decemb. 21 


Washington....... March 28 TP. 
Hermann April 25 6p. 
Washington May 23. «6 P. 

June 20 «=BP. 
Washington..,.... July 18 3P. 
Hermann......... August 15 2p. 
Washington Septemb.12 4p. 
Hermann October 10 9 P. 
Washington November7 6 P. 
Hermarn December5 4 P. 


KEKEEKREERER 
perserr ss | 


Total time of eleven western passages........++++.2eee0 . 
Average time of each passage. ....... eevess oceses eccsees 
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HAVRE STEAMERS—EASTERN PASSAGES. 


Names. Left New York, Arrived at Cowes. 
Union........++.... Dec, 16 12., Decemb. 30 .. P.M. 
Jan. 13 12.. January 30 
Feb. 10 12 om pay -~ 3 P.M. 
Mar. 10 12 March 9 A. M. 
coe. April : 12 April rf 
St. Louis........... May 1B:6% May 18 12 Mm. 
AragO...s.ee0.... June 2 18. i+ June 16 .. AM 
Union.............. June 30 12. July 12 .. PM, 
Arago*®......0.... duly 28 12.. August 18 
Union* ........... Aug. 25 12.. Septemb’r 8 
Arago*............ Sept. 22 12 30P. October 5 
GE tame ........ Oct. 99 12 .. Novemb. 12 
Apage™..cececcss Nov. 17 123 Decemb. 30 


RRRERFRRER EERE ES 


Total time of thirteen eastern passages,..........+ 
Average time of each passage......ceccccsccerceerecerss 


HAVRE STEAMERS—-WESTERN PASSAGES. 


Left Cowes. Arrived at New York. 
January 18 12 m. February 3 
February 15 2a.m. March ree 
: March 15 April 4 
Bt Loeke........... April 19. 8am. Apel, 26 
Union®........... May 9 10Pr.m. May 26 
St Louis......... June 7 lam, June 19 
July lam. July 16 
August August 17 
August Septem. 11 
Septem. 26 ll p.m. October 11 .M. 
October 24 10r.m. Novem. 6 , 12 
Novem. Decem. 6 15 
Total time of twelve western passageS.....seeeeeeseeesees 178 05 
Average time of each passage......eeseseseeeeeeeres . 14 20 


HAVRE STEAMERS—-VANDERBILT’S LINE—EASTERN PASSAGES. 
Passage. 
Name. Left New York. Arrived at Cowes. dD. H. 

North star*....... April 21 12... . May 5 14 

Ariel* ,, May 19 12.. . May 12 

June 9 ns . June ll 

June 380 is . duly ‘ 12 

July 21 a August : 13 

AUR cu cesvssccns Avg. 11 as . August M. 11 
North Star* ...... Sept. 1 12.. . Septem. 
i Sept. 22 .M. October 
Oct. 138 we . October 
O38: «s . Novem, 


Total time of ten eastern passages 
Average time of eavh passage... cece eseeescccerececes 


HAVRE STEAMERS—VANDERBILT’S LINE—WESTERN PASSAGES. 


Name, Left Havre. Arrived at New York 
North Star......... May 19 lrpMm June i Oa. 
Ariel. .. June 9 6PM June 22 SP. 
North Star........ June 30 12 Mm, July 13 6 A.M. 

i Oe 21 12 mm. August 4 8a.M. 
North Star......... nuit 18s August 24 lam. 


* Hour of arrival out not given, 
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Pome. 


Ariel............. Septem. 1 Ilp.m. Septemb’r14 6a.m. 12 Mi "a 
North Star......... Septem, 22 12 1. October 5 6am. 12 10 .. 
Ariel............. October 13 12 m. October 27 6Pr.m. 14 06 ., 
North Star......... Novem. 8 6Pr.m. November21] 2a.m. Fee eS 
Ariel.:........... Novem. 24 12 om. December 9 4,4. mM. 14 06 .. 
















—_—_ 


Total time of ten western passages..........eceeeesecsees 186 06 
Average time of each pascage..........csssersscvevercnes 138. 16 


We give a summary recapitulation of the passages, eastern and western, as 
follows :— 







EASTERN PASSAGES. 








Average time of Collins steamers..........seeeesscsessesececece 16 $6 1 
Average time of Cunard steamers. ewes WAN dA TE wees 006 iheiouee re 
Average time of Bremen steamers to Southampton... eeceeeeene. sac 2) .. 
Average time of Havre steamers... ‘sane bdo ds Chebnnes Kids ew Kwe 14 






Average time of Vanderbilt's Havre Rs 9450 54%. btn ckscens 12 17 05 







In favor of the Collins over the Cunard steamers.. Kes aenineeee 1 04 01 
In favor of the Collins over the Bremen steamers. . St eke alee Bn 'a clay i 

In favor of the Collins over the Havre steamers..............00,. $3 04 .. 
In favor of the Collins over the Vanderbilt line .................. ee oe 






WESTERN PASSAGES. 


Average time of Collins steamers........00e-ccseeccccccececeece 11 22 40 






Average time of Cunard steamers ........-...ceeeceees Cedcrees 13 06 ., 
Average time of Bremen steamers from Southampton. oeereccccecs 16 12 .. 
Average time of Havre steamers ........ wus & ex Biccdicsended ace 14 20 ., 





Average time of Vanderbilt’s Havre eteamers. sctiiin tee aa 









In favor of the Collins over the Cunard steamers.......... ete wars 





In favor of the Collins over the Bremen steamers............ ee 38 16 20 
In favor of the Collins over the Havre steamers............. we cine 2 21 20 
In favor of the Collins over the Vanderbilt line .................. 1 16 20 





The following table shows the average time of the passages of the Collins and 
Cunard lines for the years 1854 and 1855 :— 
EASTERN PASSAGES. WESTERN PASSAGES. 


1854. 1856. 1854, 1855, 

ean heh UO ek SR 

Collins steamers .. 1l 06 06 10 20 .. 12 02 86 11 22 40 
Cunard steamers... 1l 14 56 2 .. O01 13 15 40 he 


















In favor of Collins. -- 08 50 1 04 0] 1 18 065 1 07 20 
The subjoined table exhibits the number of passengers by each line of steamers, 
both to and from Europe :— 












EASTERN PASSAGES. WESTERN PASSAGES. 
Pas- Pas. Aver- —— Pas- Pas- Aver- 

it Sages; sengers, age. sages, sengers.  uge, 
Collins lime.,..s.0cceccccesecces 26 8,592 188 27 3,584 133 
Cunard line.........00.-cssees 25 8,230 120 25 8,080 123 
Bremen line...........eese00. 11 1,188 108 ll 2,027 184 
Havre line ...... ladiateebecss 13 1,210 78 13 1,181 91 
Havre line, Vanderbilt........ 10 1,231 123 10 1,245 125 
TOUR: 0c vetsdobec’ cece 85 =10,261 121 86 =-:11,117 129 


No steamer of the Collins, Cunard, Bremen, and the two Havre lines, has been 
lost during the year 1855. The Union, of the Havre line, broke her water-wheel 
shaft October 22d, 1855, and returned to New York on the 25th of that month. 


Name, Left Havre. Arrived at New York. D. M, 



















z 
4 
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‘The Collins steamers aré to leave New York during the year 1856 on every alter- 
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nate Saturday instead of Wednesday, as in 1855. The Cunard steamers have not 
resumed their trips to the port of New York, part of the line being employed by 
the British government during the past year’in transporting men, &c., to the 
Crimea. The line between Liverpool, Halifax, and Boston, has been regularly 
maintained. 

The Cunard steamers Asia and Africa made one passage each between New 
York and Liverpool, which are not included in the table. The Asia sailed from 
this port on the 29th of November, 1854, and arrived at Liverpool on the LOth 
of December, making a passage of about 11 days; the Africa sailed on the 13th 
of December, at 12 M., and arrived at Liverpool on the 24th, at 12:30 P. M., 
thus making her passage in 11 days and 30 minutes. 

The screw steamer Lebanon, belonging to the Cunard line, made one voyage be- 
tween Liverpool and New York during the year 1855. . Six times during the 
year past some one of the Collins steamers from Liverpool arrived at. New York 
early enough on the morning of the departure of one of the same line to enable 
merchants to answer their letters by return steamer. 





RPRADRAAAN Onn eee 


HUDSON RIVER AND ERIE CANAL NAVIGATION. 


Mr. Lacy, the commercial editor of the Albany Register, furnishes the follow- 
ing comparative statement of the period of the opening and closing of the 
Hudson River and Erie Canal ; and also showing the number of days each was 


open :-— 











HUDSON RIVER.————_,__ -——- ERIE CANAL. 

Opened. Closed. Days, Opened. Closed. Days, 
1844....March 14 December 11,....272 April18 = November 26... .223 
1845....Febr’'y 21 - 4....286 Aprill16 November 29....220 
1846... March 15 x 16,...276 Aprillé § November 25....224 
1847....April 6 . 24... .262 May 1 December 1....214 
1848....March 22 “s 27... .280 May 1 = 9....228 
1849....March 9 9 25... .291 May 1 . 5....219 
1850....March 19 " 17....273 April 22 " 5... 225 
1851 ...Febr’y 25 ™ 13....291 April 15 an 5... 235 
1852....March 28 7 22....269 April 20 “ 15... .2385 
1853,....March 21 ° 21....275 April 20 * 15....239 
1854....March 17 “ 8....266 May 1 «“ $....48 
1855....March 20 A ee May 1 _ 18 ..seee 


Thus it will be seen that river navigation remained open twelve days later in 
1855 than in 1854, and the canal fifteen days later. During these few days the 
worth of several millions of dollars in produce reached tide-water over that of the 
previous year. Still, the railways will have enough to do during the present win- 
ter to bring down the balance now ot oe 





RAILROADS IN THE UNITED STATES, 

We usually publish in the Merchants’ Magazine an annual statement in detail 
of the railroads in the United States. This we shall endeavor to do in a future 
number. In the meantime, we give a summary of miles of railroad in operation 
in the different States of the Union on January Ist, 1855 and 1856. It is de 
rived from Dinsmore’s Railway Guide for January, 1856. It is probably as near 
correct as any account, under the circumstances, can be. Mr. Dinsmore’s facili- 
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Railroad, Canal, and Steamboat Statistics. 


ties for collecting these facts are good, and we have no doubt he has the most of 


them :— 


OS EEE 
New Hampshire.... 
Vermont......... 


Massachusetts ..... 


Rhode Island...... 
Connecticut ....... 
New York ....... 
New Jersey ...... 
Pennsylvania ..... 
Delaware......... 
Maryland......... 
Virginia ... . 
North Carolina.... 
South Carolina.... 
Georgia. .......0. 


1855. 


1856. Ine. 


Miles. Miles, Miles. 


407 
649 
516 
1,317 


494 
660 
516 


1,409 


87 
11 
92 
89 
67 
102 
98 
119 
37 
57 
173 
228 
91 
42 


Alabama 
Mississippi........ 
Louisiana... :. 
Texas 
Arkansas ... 
Tennessee ........ 
Kentucky.......+- 
Ohio..... a 
PENNS ss sce no bee 
Michigan.... 
Hllinois...... 2.000. 
Wisconsin........ 
Missouri .. 

ROWR Oi oss 0 cts 
California ........ 


1855. 


1856, 


Miles. Miles. 


802 
159 
173 


36 * 


817 
192 
2,427 
1,482 
527 
1,892 
195 
37 


467 
296 
337 
36 

37 
455 
284 
2,725 
1,789 
590 
2,215 
647 
139 
67 

8 


Inc. 
Miles, 
165 
187 
164 
87 
138 
92 
298 
807 
63 
823 
272 
102 
67 
8 





Florida .......... 26 se we emer 
WO o o40 6 oka e@ereeeeeee 19,834 238,242 8,408 


THE FOLLOWING TABLE EXHIBITS THE PROGRESSIVE ANNUAL INCREASE OF THE MILES OF 
RAILWAY IN THE UNITED STATES SINCE THE YEAR 1828 :— 
Miles. | Years, 
1,848 
1,920 
2,167 
8,319 
3,877 
4,174 
8,311 
4,511 


Miles. 
5,682 





| oie PULTE EE 


1886... ...ccccees ee) ae eee 


TBSG. . wc vccces oo), MOR 5 TEER, oc ocvinc'e eoee 4,870 
1837..... AEE T . 3) EO CER 5,336 

From the above tables it will be perceived that without including double and 
treble tracks, we have now in the Union 23,242 miles of railways, and we have 
probably 2,000 miles of double track, making in all more than 25,000 miles of 
iron way, or a length more than sufficient to encircle the globe at the equator. 
Within ten years the length has been quadrupled, and since 1850 alone, tripled. 
It will also be seen that the annual increase has been in an increasing ratio; and 
that this increase is to be continued in the future, it need only be stated that there 
are now at least 6,000 miles in process of construction that will be in use before 
the end of the year 1857. Valuing the completed railways at $30,000 per mile, 
the capital now invested in this interest amounts to $697,260,000. 
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SAFETY OF RAILWAY TRAVELING IN ENGLAND. 


At a meeting of the English Railway Club, which is composed of the represen- 
tatives of the principal English railways, Mr. Edward G. Watkin, the general 
manager of one of the most extensive lines, presided, and made a speech, which * 
was received with great attention. He said those present represented £300,000,000, 
employed more than 90,000 men, and administered a revenue of £20,000,000 an- 
nually. In regard to the safety of railway traveling, Mr. Watkin furnished some 
novel statistics. He said that he had often thought that if a person wanted to be 
in the safest place in this world, he should get into the first-class railway carriage, 
and never leave it. 


RES aires et wen or 
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In 1854 the English railways carried 111,000,000 ; the number killed in conse- 
quence of accidents beyond their control was 12. Those 111,000,000 traveled 
about 15 miles each, so that it was clear a man must make between ten and eleven 
journeys, traveling between 150,000,000 and 160,000,000 miles—and that would 
take, he calculated, between 2,000 and 3,000 years—before a fatal accident might 
be expected to happen to him. Now, he challenged comparison, in point of safe- 
ty, between railway traveling and that of any other mode of traveling, or any 
other avocation. Two-thirds of the accidents occur from moral causes, and not 
from physical ones, as the breaking of an axle, or some defect in the permanent 
way. 





CANAL COMMERCE OF OSWEGO. 


The following table, derived from an official source, shows the tonnage of prop- 
erty shipped and received at Oswego, by canal, for a series of years :— 











1853. 1854. 1835. 
Cleared ............. SCM 495,553 $34,498 352,560 
Arrived ......... plied Co vedas er 221,460 202,518 209,075 
FORM siisnececscescees de cteewsoe’ 717,013 586,986 561,635 


THE FOLLOWING TAKLE SHOWS THE TONNAGE OF PROPERTY SHIPPED AND RECEIVED AT 
OSWEGO, BY CANAL, FOR A SERIES OF YEARS:— 





BENT 4 Ga bocces cece o< QODS GOR UCG.1 LEO is dnrcbeveniesa 04 tons 580,110 
DT Wta'e-0.dhbb oe 6acsod » BSG UGV. 1 LOGON v.00n's 60 0a00 <éveavenr 717,013 
Mais Riad ox0:6e,0 0.000 00 RUE SEO | TOCGi cs ceadessdecsanenss 536,986 
EES a rer AGT OTE 1: TBGB iis (iuvee hs eweiwiave 561,635 
PIR iii + 0 00000 006.20500 ‘ 576,162 





COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF TOLLS COLLECTED AT OSWEGO FOR TWO SEASONS :— 
TOBG. cccvcvesccencece $271,158 94 | 1854 ....cccccccscecs $219,194 02 








Increase in 1855.......-..00. Se a i SS dled gaadess $51,964 91 
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OF THE EXPORTATION OF GRAIN FROM THE OTTOMAN DOMINIONS, 
CONSTANTINOPLE, Nov. 26, 1855, 
Freeman Hunt, Esq., Hditor of the Merchants’ Magazine, ete :— 
The following is a copy of an official note from the Sublime Porte to each of 
the foreign legations, on the subject of the prohibition issued against exporting 
Grain from the Ottoman dominions, and the total exemption from all duties what- 


ever of grain imported into this capital. JOHN P. BROWN, 
Dragoman and Acting Consul. 
[ Translation. ] 


DEPARTMENT OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF THE SUBLIME PORTE.—NO. 4. 


Some doubts having been expressed on the subject of the meaning to be ai- 
tached to the word “ grain,” used in the official note recently communicated to 
the diplomatic corps, on the subject of the notice which it contained that the ex- 
portation from the empire was prohibited, and that no duties would be collected 
for the period of three months, upon any grain imported into this capital, it has 
been deemed proper to relieve the matter from every possible misconception by 
the present explanation. 
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The grain of which the exportation is prohibited from the empire is maize, 
(Indian corn,) barley, wheat, oats, rye, and when these are imported into the cap- 
ital, they will be exempted from the payment of any duties whatever. With 
these different kinds of grain is also included flour and biscuit. 

You are therefore respectfully requested to make these explanations known 
wherever they may interest ; ont occasion is taken of the opportunity which it 
offers, to renew assurances of the most profound respect and the most perfect con- 
sideration. 

November 21, 1855, A correct translation, 

JOHN P, BROWN, U.S. Dragoman. 


nT 


BRITISH LAW RELATING TO BILLS OF LADING. 
AN ACT TO AMEND THE LAW RELATING TO BILLS OF LADING. 


Whereas, by the custom of merchants, a bill of lading of goods being transfer- 
able by indorsement, the property in the goods may thereby pass to the indorsee, 
but nevertheless all rights in respect of the contract contained in the bill of lading 
continue in the original shipper or owner, and it is expedient that such rights 
should pass with the property ; and whereas, it frequently happens that the goods 
in respect of which bills of lading purport to be signed have not been laden on 
board, and it is proper that such bills of lading in the hands of a bona fide holder 
for value should not be questioned by the master or other person signing the same, 
on the ground of the goods not having been laden as aforesaid: be it therefore 
enacted by the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parlia- 
ment assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows :-— 





1. Every consignee of goods named in a bill of lading, and every indorsee of a 
bill of lading to whom the property in the goods therein mentioned shall pass, 
upon or by reason of such consignment or indorsement, shall have transferred to 
and caiet in him all rights of suit, and be subject to the same liabilities in respect 
of such goods as if the contract contained in the bill of lading had been made 
with himself. 


2. Nothing herein contained shall prejudice or affect any right of stoppage in 
transitu, or any right to claim freight against the original shipper or owner, or 
any liability of the consignee or indorsee, by reason or in consequence of his be- 
ing such consignee or indorsee, or of his receipt of the goods by reason or in con- 
sequence of such consignment or indorsement. 


3. Every bill of lading in the hands of a consignee or indorsee for valuable con- 
sideration representing goods to have been shipped on board a vessel, shall be 
conclusive evidence of such shipment as against the master or other person signing 
the same, notwithstanding that such goods or some part thereof may not have 
been so shipped, unless such holder of the bill of lading shall have had actual no- 
tice at the time of receiving the same that the goods had not been in fact laden on 
board: provided that the master or other person so signing may exonerate himself 
in respect of such misrepresentation by showing that it was caused without any 
default on his part, and wholly by the fraud of the shipper, or of the holder, or 
some person under whom the holder claims. 


BRITISH LAW RESPECTING WRECKS. 


We extract from the Merchants’ Shipping Act of 1854 the following para- 
graphs, which should be understood by our American navigators :— 


Paragraph 6. The receivers and officers of the coast-guard and customs must 
do their utmost to keep on good terms with each other, and also with Lloyd’s 
agents, or other agents acting for insurers, and with the consuls, vice-consuls, and 
consular agents of foreign countries. Disputes between these parties have often 
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led to great delay and loss. Should they occur in future they will be strictly in- 
vestigated, with a view to discover who is the party in fault, and what have been 
the causes of the disagreement. 

Paragraph 15. In cases where a vessel is in distress, as well as in other cases 
falling within the scope of these instructions, the receivers and officers of the cus- 
toms, and seashanni will endeavor to procure the co-operation of Lloyd’s agents, 
or other agents of the insurers, and if the vessel is a foreign vessel, of the consig- 
nee and of the consul or vice-consul of the nation to which she belongs. 

Paragraph 64. In case of foreign ships, and of property saved from them, the 
receiver will, if neither the master nor any other agent appointed by the owner be 
present, treat with the consul-general of the country to which the ship belongs ; 
or, in the case of cargo, the consul-general of the country to which the owners of 
the cargo belong, or any consul or vice-consul authorized by treaty in that behalf, 
as the agent for the owner, and, if he so requires, will deliver the property to him 
accordingly. If the master is present, he of course is to be treated as agent for 
the owner, and it will bé the receiver's duty, in offering and giving him assistance, 
and in dealing with property which comes to the receiver’s hands, to act in har- 
mony with the consul, vice-consul, or consular agent of the country to which the 
ship or property belongs. 
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POPULATION OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK IN 1855, 

The Secretary of the State of New York has transmitted to the Senate the 
preliminary report, prepared by his predecessor, of the census of New York, We 
are indebted to the Albany Argus for the subjoined statement of the population of 
each county in the State, as shown by this official document, with the increase in 
each county since the last State census in 1845. Five counties have decreased in 
population during the last ten years, as follows :— 

3 Cortland, 506 ; Greene, 820; Otsego, 774; Tompkins, 6,652, (by the formation 
a of Schuyler county) ; and Yates, 965. 

4 The total population of the State on the Ist day of June last was 3,470,059. 
¢ This is an increase since 1845 of 865,564, and since 1850 of 372,665. There are 
a 632,753 aliens included in the population of the State. The number of, voters in 
4 New York is as follows :— 


























. NN srwin ciciry wade 516,745 | Naturalized........ cesee 185,076 





651,821 






eeeeeee 





The total population of the State, says the Argus, upon which the legislative 
apportionment is to be made—after deducting aliens and colored persons not 
taxed—is 2,797,416. The right-hand column in the subjoined table gives the pop- 
ulation upon which the apportionment is to be found. Dividing the footing of 
that column, 2,797,416, by the number of members of Assembly, 128, and it gives 
21,854 as the ratio of representation in the Assembly. Applying this rule, it 
will be easy for the residents of each county to learn how many members of As- 
sembly they will have under the new apportionment. The only embarrassment 
in making the apportionment will be in disposing of the cases where large frac- 
tions occur :— 
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Total u- 
lation. 


108,681 
42,910 
86,650 
41,4638 
53,571 
53,880 
27,288 
39,915 
42,482 
44,391 
24,575 
89,749 
60,635 

132,407 
28,539 
23,897 
23,284 
81,532 
81,137 

2,543 
88,266 
65,420 

216,355 
25,229 
87,943 
43,788 
96,824 
80,808 

629,810 
48,628 

107,809 
85,924 
42,672 
60,868 
28,435 
69,398 
49,735 
18,984 
46,266 
79,234 
21,389 
19,511 
74,977 
49,379 
19,572 
82,519 
18,777 
25,858 
62,965 
41,666 
29,487 
26,962 
31,516 
67,936 
19,669 
44,505 
46,760 
80,678 
82,148 
19,812 


Inc. since 
1845, 


26,418 
11,508 
10,842 
11,294 
8,908 
6,882 
9,546 
15 
11,204 
2,415 
2,759 
5,511 
53,696 
* 3,437 
6,758 
4,705 
2,189 
661 
1,142 
421 
137,664 
5,011 
5,849 
2,701 
25,425 
1,165 
258,587 
13,732 
22,978 
16,400 
80 
8,641 
2,590 
20,958 


12,628 
7,902 
2,942 
1,081 
1,450 

386 

11,186 
6,328 

10,760 
4,506 

19,029 
4,761 
8,851 
4,246 

83,284 
1,457 


No., deduct-+ 
ing aliens, &c, 


82.811 
40,788 
34,228 
36,822 
48,488 
48,540 
25,002 
88,826 
83,985 
39,588 
28,858 
38,066 
52,324 
94,470 
25,497 
21,734 
21,620 
26,910 
29,070 
2,871 
84,531 
59,904 
147,298 
22,454 
33,480 
40,217 
73,285 
27,808 
386,825 
37,688 
88,834 
"2,145 
87,569 
51,058 
24,579 
61,811 
47,987 
12,606 
35,110 
63,596 
15,824 
15,651 
64,976 
43,092 
16,449 
32,254 
18,150 
23,128 
59,099 
36,218 
25,787 
25,850 
30,198 
57,330 
17,989 
89,416 
41,813 
62,357 
29,298 
18,828 





8,470,059 








865,564 


2,797,416 
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ALIEN PASSENGERS ARRIVED AT BOSTON IN 1855. 


According to the report of A. G. Goopwiy, Superintendent of Alien Passen- 
gers, the number of vessels arrived at the port of Boston and boarded by him 
during the year ending December 31, 1855, was 910, and the number of passen- 
gers arrived in the same, 20,850. The Americans and those who have been in 
the States before, from whom no security commutation could be required, 8,128 ; 
bonds were taken for 238; commuted at $2 per head, 12,364; extra commuted 
from $5 to $25, 100. 

The number of aliens who arrived was 18,313, and the places of birth are re- 
ported as follows :— 


MG SS Sic ekicdssssces ee 7,614 | Tuscany ....... 
British Provinces............. 4,796 | West Indies............00.06 
Ee a ae 95861 Poland ivitiese 6% ieee ona 
Ob 5645 ch.pe 04.6400 0.0.0 597 
Scotland....... eneskcucvecs 512 | Cape of Good Hope 
cre og eT LEE EL EEET EEE 894 | Smyrma.....ccceeee « 
Pie cadtsdkanes e< 00s S48 | Alea si citivininice es odes te 
SINGS Gate nes.cese0s 2601 | Mexied vccssicuscecccacenes 
MUMS se Gukne veccesc Suse’ 245 | Brazil . 
Western Islands 204 | Austria. .....cc.soee Ss esues 
185 | Bavaria... .....sceseecees wilics 
f ean sh 86 | Russia... ..seeseevees 
UM wee ee cece eccccccccs 48 | Hungary.....ceeseceeeeee oe 
Holland.......... beeeccvsere 32 | Norway. .cccccerccececscess 
oe eidemine 27 | Bremen, .crcccesccessesccecs 
East Indies............ i ee oe eee 
Spain. .. 19 | Unknown .....-...eeeceeeee 


Showing a total immigration of 18,313 during the year. 
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IMMIGRATION AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK. 


The following statement of the number of passengers arrived at the port of 
New York during the year 1855, compared with a similar statement for 1854, is 
derived from the report of the Commissioners of Emigration :— 


os —1854.— —_~ -<+ 1850. — 

Aliens. Citizens, Total. Aliens, Citizens, Total. 
January. SG Wdeseese 15,534 2,796 18,307 7485 1,839 9,344 
February. Piwinae 0a 4,446 2,055 6,501 6,123 1,954 . 8,077 
March ..........2.. 8,758 2,837 6,595 2,069 2,386 4,455 
i 81,148 5,744 36,892 10,195 4,223 14,418 
54,078 6,001 60,079 24,177 7,145 31,322 

25,807 6,121 50,928 19,427 6,024 25,461 

July sod mae¥lce coece 85,247 5,516 40,768 15,716 6,055 20,771 
August bbe needs eee 89,416 4,416 40,892 9,180 4 332 13,512 
September.. eedecee 26,759 4,317 30,076 11,706 8,183 14,889 
GO sansctbovs 88,878 8,810 42,188 18,342 8,857 17,197 
20,276 2,983 23,259 7,453 8,908 11,361 
25,396 2,478 27,374 8,124 2,124 10,605 








a tenia 0:4 819,228 48,181 864,854 184,987 46379 181,384 
PROGRESS OF POPULATION IN ILLINOIS. 

The growth of the population of Illinois is unexampled. In 1850, according to 

the United States census, the population was 851,470; in 1855, according to the 

State census, it was 1,300,251—an increase of 448,781, or nearly 53 per cent in 
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five years. A corresponding increase during the coming five years will make the 
population of the State, in 1860, about two millions, and it is very probable that 
she will then be the fourth State in the Union, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio alone outranking her. The population of Illinois, at several successive peri- 
ods was as follows :— 


In 1810........- 12,282, 

In 1820.......- 55,211. Increase per cent in ten years, 849.52 
In 1830 ....... 157,445. = . “3 185.17 
In 1840......4. 476,183. ” 4 202.44 
In 1850.... ... 851,470. * " ° 78.81 


In 1855... 08.0. 1,300,251. Increase per cent in five years, 52.59 


The ratio of increase, although less now than it was during the early years of 
the State, is far greater than that of any other State at a corresponding period of 
its existence. This is owing chiefly to the sudden construction of a vast system 
of railroads, which covers the whole territory, and opens up the vast and fertile 
prairies, rendering access to market easy, and inviting immigration. The railroads 
too have cost the inhabitants little, their construction in a country of level plains 
being easy, and the grants of lands by Congress enabling the companies to pay 
for most of the roads without expense to the stockholders. In this respect Illinois 
has been favored beyond all other States, and she is reaping the results of it in an 
amazing increase in her inhabitants and an immense advance in her productions 
and wealth. 


eee 


PROGRESS OF POPULATION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The State Census of Massachusetts for 1855 has been completed, and is, we 
understand, in the hands of the printer. Governor Gardner says, in his address 
to the two branches of the Legislature, that the statistics of the industrial pursuits 
are not yet so classified as to enable him to give with accuracy their aggregate 
results. The following is a table of the total population, as exhibited by each 
census since 1800, the amount of the increase in each decade, and the average gain 


per cent per annum :— 
Increase Average gain 


Years. Census. in numbers. per ct. per ann, 
ig eee Scoceseen . SERGE ka Vewens see 
i secces eceee 472,040 49,195 1.11 
Ls SEE sekov cca dvinew 533,287 51,247 1 04 
BOG nc cbc ccnsveccescossdae 610,408 87,121 1.55 
cng, OEE CLE EEE ee 737,700 127,292 1.91 
SOGR i 6 sn 0 0 ocniee Ov ccccecece 973,715 236,015 3.20 
BOWE iis 6's's chin 04 < 000 aR 1,133,033 159,318 8.27 


The population of the State by the census of 1855 is 1,133,033. The increase 
in 55 years has been 710,183. That is, by the census of 1800, the population was 
422,845, and by the census of 1855 it is, as above stated, 1,133,033. 

THE NUMERICALLY GREAT FAMILIES OF ENGLAND, 

A curious and amusing article on English surnames is given in the last number 
of the Edinburgh Review. It shows that the great families of England, numeri- 
cally speaking, are the Smiths, the Taylors, the Wrights, the Walkers, &c. The 
Smiths head the list, and constitute quite a formidable army. The following table 
gives the number of births, deaths, and marriages, in the single year in England 
and Wales, of some of the most extensive families :— 


ae 


“TT 
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. Deaths. Mar’ges. Births. Deaths. Mar’gs 
Smith...... 5,588 4,044 3,005 | Cooper......- 1,108 950 640 
Taylor...... 2,647 2,275 1,618 | Clark......... 1,096 952 = 635 







Wright ..... 1,398 1,142 729 | Baker......e. 1,033 839 518 
Walker .... 1,324 1,070 754 | Cook ...scce 910 142 483 
Turner ..... 1,217 1,011 680 | Parker ....... 824 694 471 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1855, 

We are indebted to our esteemed friend, D. J. Brown, Esq., the able and effi- 
cient Superintendent of the agricultural division of the bureau in the United 
States Patent Office, at Washington, for the subjoined approximate estimate of 
the Agricultural Productions of the United States for the year 1855. ‘These esti- 
mates are made up from the most authentic accessible data, and it is stated that 
if there be any error in the estimate, it is in falling below rather than above the 
truth, either in the quantity or value of the products :— 











VEGETABLE PRODUCTS. 
: Quantity. Price. Total value, 

ROR Sawun ges bdcccccccces eee 600,000,000 $0 60  $360,300,000 
| SS eee ee Se 























BYE vc ccceccccccccsscseses coccevoecs 14,000,000. 1 00 14,000,000 
Barley ..ccscccsccecccsce 6 di/ath ade Se 6,600,000 0 90 5,950,000 
nis oa Mim eh woe cht dscccdencccektas 170,000,000 0 40 68,000,000 
Buckwheat 2.6.5 .ccccccces dips cocdenee 10,000,000 0 50 5,000,000 
Potatoes (all sorts). ......+ceccrecereves 110,000,000 0 37 41,250,000 
PRAMMBOT 6 sie cc ccccacscccccceccen naee 58,000 1 25 72,500 
Beans and peas.........eeeeeeseees sees 9,500,000 2 00 19,000,000 
Clover and grass seed ..........0+ cceeee 1,000,000 3 00 8,000,000 
Rice ..... ilene ee de Gaee con been 250,000,000 0 04 10,000,000 
Sugar (Cane) .. 0... eevee cee ececews 505,000,000 0 07 35,350,000 
Sugar (maple) ......-0+.6 Ce ereeccrees 34,000,000 0 08 2,720,000 
TRGURERED oc idee ccccccccccccseness galls. 14,000,000 0 30 4,200,000 
7 WIG... cccsidenccevscs cece eeeeccesese 2,500,000 1 00 2,500,000 
4 HOpe....ccccsccccscccses covemees slbB, 8,500,000 0 15 525,000 
3 Orchard products. .....eeseeeseeesrevees dante wae aah 25,000,000 
Garden product ....c.se.eeeeeeesecesss = se neenee cove 50,000,006 
al TAOREED ... c'nee «ie » odds sea iibaas Ds 190, 000 ‘000 0 10 19,000,000 
LC I a sccck blade c 8s d dds eeau ee eeeee-  1,700,000,000 0 08 136,000,000 
. HOMp ...cscccccccqecsccvces ce stare 34,500 100 00 3,450,000 
E MORE eh cet dbs cescccdcccce Pe reere. F 800,000 0 10 80,000 
P, Hay and fodder..........eeeeeeeees tons 16,000,000 10 00 160,000,000 
Es Pasturage ...0. 000.00: bane aiall ike va shebe.. Seas a ones 143,000,000 
| DOMESTIC ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS. 
4 Horned cattle .......++ pesvdpaeessd each 21,000,000 2000 420,000,000 
Fi Horses, asses, and mules.......+---++06- 5,100,000 6000 806,600,000 
: BROOD... cc ceseescccccccccsccseccctose 23,500,000 2 00 47,000,000 
SUNG Su cncibinds coc ber ceces pees <del 82,000,000 5 00 160,000,000 
Poultry ...ccccdeee sees TTT TTT Tt > asian 20,000,000 
Rs Slaughtered animals .......-...6+5 Be aM le iores 200,000,000 
Butter and cheese..... Pe ae . lbs. 500,000,000 0 15 75,000,000 
y Milk, (exclusive of that used for butter and 
Cheese). .cccceseccscescecs .-galls. —1,000,000,000 0 10 100,000,000 
Ws. ic Wi Rbin ssc eens » oo cece se AO 60,000,000 0 35 21,000,000 
Beeswax and honey........- Edad oc ork yee 16,000,000 015 2,400,000 





PR COUGOME cide cdcevcoeccecccsnsve * 5,000 1 00 5,000 
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THE CATTLE MARKET OF NEW YORK FOR 1855. 

We have been compelled to defer our usual annual statement of the cattle mar- 
ket until the present month. We now give a condensed tabular statement of the 
receipts of beeves reported at the four principal markets in the city of New York, 
viz. :—at Allerton’s, on Forty-fourth-street ; at Browning’s, on Sixth-street; at 
Chamberlain's, on Robinson-street ; and at O’Brien’s, on Sixth-street. We also 
add a summary of the weekly receipts of sheep and lambs at the first-named three 
markets. 

The great bulk of sales take place at these markets. There are constant irreg- 
ular sales at Bergen Hill, from the Hudson River boats, and at other places in 
New York, but we judge these to be about counterbalanced, as the animals that 
change markets are reported twice, so that the figures given may be set down as 
approximating somewhat near the actual receipts of live beeves, sheep, and lambs : 








c BEEVES. ~ 
Aller- Brown- Chamber- Sheep & 
ton’s. ing’s, lain’s, O’Brien’s, Total, lambs. 
January BS... eS ececece 1,541 446 365 213 2,565 9,933 
“4 LA's sactaciuis 2,133 505 415 297 3,350 10,263 
as Ress h4 4050400045 1,067 517 400 265 2,249 11,102 
= Deivecnccesicace 2,239 536 597 316 3,688 9 537 
os Ey a eee 1,495 893 404 812 2,604 8,463 
February 7....eessceeees 1,498 397 389 802 2,586 6,609 
“3 | ere bsccke 1,658 264 394 217 2,533 7,970 
. | er eee 2,298 525 469 244 3,536 8,074 
= BB... 5 sisincn ect cies 1,480 489 538 272 2,779 8,183 
March , a Te os 2,091 553 829 260 8,233 7,774 
7 $4. cchiewhsws cue 1,833 282 810 314 2,789 6,409 
*, ) er) Peers 1,799 370 800 212 2,681 9,603 
. Er ee eee 1,567 251 250 234 2,302 6,047 
April Gis Ubeslnwee cue 1,820 825 2638 214 2,622 4,944 
: ae e ery 2,313 200 295 216 3,024 5,747 
. | ay eee 2,120 810 341 78 2,849 6,378 
" 26... denedeccceed 1,789 295 289 226 2,599 4,289 
May , POP TTT ert 1,478 220 230 176 2,104 8,674 
“6 ery Pere es ° 1,456 190 211 213 2,070 5,166 
> | ee eer 1,734 228 239 176 2,377 4,395 
4 Pe rere 1,955 244 258 129 2,586 4,978 
¥ | ee eocccese 2,313 206 215 214 2,948 5,704 
June Bis ccnneev eoee 1,968 260 204 134 2,566 8,028 
~ DD rekeeess cones 2,319 228 268 97 2,912 6,842 
= OT eee 2,184 271 201 196 2,852 10,636 
* Zi.00 ce eeccreee 1,534 221 268 132 2,155 11,092 
July ee eocccvece 1,931 212 200 118 2,461 12,349 
4 Fast vdhadG's 0s de 2,116 567 151 86 2,920 12,383 
- Dinah pallens eos 2,188 524 204 126 8,042 12,575 
<¢ | peo ee 1,792 418 828 167 2,705 11,289 
August iyi gbasken coves 2,036 562 809 188 8,095 12,808 
2 Bcc eeeesoves 1,810 609 468 168 8,055 13,861 
* ee See 1,964 642 493 413 3,512 15,193 
” Bois cstscevocese 2,446 840 544 396 4,226 15,877 
oy BB... ccdevsese eos 2,620 823 612 406 4,461 17,199 
September B..c00. Creccdes 2,482 790 841 426 4,589 18,928 
“s |) Sr oe ee0 1,785 845 634 456 8,770 16,611 


. 19... ceccceccoes 1,973 581 530 496 8,580 14,938 
$ 26... ccescccsees 8,154 1,174 798 450 5,576 17,110 


October B.. eeccvccccoes 1,051 638 673 430 2,792 16,216 
* W..sssee eeccees 2,242 744 561 512 4,059 13,881 
- 17... ceccccesscce 2,717 1,117 523 512 4,869 16,186 


" Zhcccccvccvecce 2,286 971 792 413 4,462 15,949 
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arias BEEVES. _~ 
Aller- Brown- Chamber- Sheep & 
ton’s,  ing’s. lain’s, O’Brien’s, Total. lambs. 


October 81.........0000- 2,937 1,205 840 622 5,604 18,246 
November 7............0. 2,256 698 874 512 4,240 14,387 
“ Ts i anh bn 2,199 689 685 5386 4,059 15,253 
“ Wh cs atk ossctas 2,015 115 590 = «B97 8,917 15,502 
“ hiatal cucdive 2294 870 693 606 4,463 15,927 


December 5............ mA 1,684 563 690 546 3,483 12,494 
“ gn bec a heap 1,909 410 315 560 3,194 11,916 
“ 19.. piWevers 1,812 650 235 420 3,117 9,448 


© (@hcciiicccc, | (000) (8 eee 8 ee eee 











Total...........0++ 108,012 26,996 22,488 16,204 168,700 568,892 


Average weekly receipts of beeves........ 5 ee wdlinke od ed dasacacsdas 8,225 
Average weekly receipts at Allerton’s............ hivoeved débsesbead 1,981 
Average weekly receipts of sheep and lambs........+0++++ coccccscee 10,940 


The three down-town markets absorb more of the local trade of the country 
immediately around New York, while the Washington Drove Yard (Allerton’s) 
is more of a general market for the country at large. The following table gives 
the derivation by States of the beeves received at Allerton’s. We give also, asa 
matter of interest, the receipts by the Hrie Railroad and by the Harlem Railroad. 
The 11,151 by the latter road are chiefly from the eastern portions of the coun- 
ties of Dutchess, Westchester, Putnam, and Columbia, with a few from Western 
Connecticut. A large majority of them are from Dutchess. The Hudson River 
Railroad also brings down large numbers from the western portions of the same 
counties. 

DERIVATION OF THE 103,012 BEEVES RECEIVED AT ALLERTON’S. 


Erie Harlem New 
Railroad. Railroad. York. Ohio. Indiana. Illinois. Kenl’y. 


January B..ccccecece 100 400: 1,186 2.0% ) ee 119 
ve 10... cccccceee 500 400 1,016 .... 149) co ee toe 
M TT.cccccccece 250 405 807 BOT “ésee | seed eds 
* BE. ec eccccce 900 189 945 445 180) wee 109 
y SLisccesecces 608 181 747 207 wee 191 27 
February 7...... eros 319 387 ) | a ) ) ey eee eee 
= 14... eeeee 350 850 725 412 92 B00 eee 
x Zliscccccece 1,000 216 878 331 45 254 183 
s ZB. crecccece 800 80 436 678 63 168 kk as 
March Teese seeee 1,000 211 632 635 143 258 67 
ie Th. ccccvccece 1,100 62 129 533 297 858) —s oa ee 
2 } eee . 1,479 85 822 896 187 215 100 
r 2B. cccccccee 1,219 44 162 976 187 295 cee 
April Go cccccece 1,187 198 484 1,191 197 255 we 
ni ) Peres 1,857 23 350 1,230 205 300 ween 
. WB. wcccccees 1,200 392 0=s «866 «=—1,100 = 856 Ss 280~——=i«#t 
. 25. cccccccce 823 42 140 525 600 S08. kus 
May Beicccescece 550 8 246 537 117 863g se 
- Di csccccece 200 10 548 $40... 185 kee 
- 1G.cccee ove 604 98 565 361 180 239 27 
5 r+ ee . 124 80 212 223 173 715 72 
z BO. ce ccvccce 945 89 6382 610 162 777 61 
June FETT Eee eee 650 30 243 760 110 Tih hues 
“ 18.2.0 eoees L190 ness 142 618 206 846 304 
#3 20. .ccccee es 802 111 192 512 825 629 888 
> BT occcesccs 931 3 180 468 213 602 140 
July Ciiveas 1,100 31 173 493 180 935 48 
1,133 112 = «328 619 44 993 108 
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Erie Harlem New 

Railroad. Railroad. York. Ohio. Indiana, Illinois. Kent’y. 
July ee rr 1,079 88 218 623 ease 606 342 
¥ OG a vbiN 700 85 81 Ste i. cae 895 90 
August Ricken sab * 1,200 25 142 893 84 470 872 
+ Bias icodus 1,110 26 108 1,197 182 mee. News 
“ pe ee ° 1,053 90 3738 790 199 867 250 
* oe ee 1,422 79 867 1,278 833 384 103 
“ Seas o0cses 1,150 109 356 823 104 571 869 
September 5.......... 1,500 105 = 482 820 ones 441 417 
“ | a eee «bd 1,075 141 Bes. 1076.....4> 106 339 
* iad iia: BET 1,065 218 389 584 240 878 197 
“i Peitkiis dice ‘ 1,287 716 = 1,205 882 100 544 875 
October Re Eee 494 210 427 461 0 ee 103 60 
2 Wsksae Siaee 629 666 994 526 ewe 842 195 
‘d | PR Ae ae 1,067 634 661 427 68 300 577 
* We cis ers tikewe 775 862 842 er rene bees ai ae 
sd PPS 952 740 1,296 824 105 270 91 
November 7.. ....... 756 835 730 684 207 97 338 
% Ais wkend 610 282 672 149 202 342 192 
Bi a OE casks 700 806 800 514 263 268 804 
om ash 4:4 o'ek-& 1,084 460 1,277 429 68 223 75 
December 5.......... 781 248 630 496 nace Fis? ris. 
x Ries 660 obs 658 606 1,278 865 eee re 60 
* DD cent neeux 515 597 . 1,286 848 aia 114 50 
- have kexts s . 539 276 584 834 66 112 102 
Ae 44,1382 11,151 28,749 81,894 6,605 17,482 6,651 

SUMMARY BY STATES. 
Gen ccccccccscsce ideuas $1,894 | Pennsylvania............5. 900 
OE er ae gk | pe pe 749 
OA mr oy ry oem 17,482 | Connecticut........... sine tae 528 
Kentucky. .....cccccccees 6,651 | Michigan ..........00. veces 349 
Indiana. ......sccccccscees 6,605 | New Jersey........cccceeee 825 
Virginian... ccccccsccves 1,028 7 Witcotntt. oi... ccccccsceee 159 
A cca «web ee adden O00 FERMREOE. . oso rewncvimurn wre 136 


The above figures show that nearly one-third of the beeves are reported from 
Ohio. Some of them are from Indiana, from whence they have been driven into 
Ohio, and fed a longer or shorter time, and when brought here they have been 
credited to the latter State. 

It may be seen, also, that we are largely indebted to Iilinois for a supply of 
beef. 


THE QUALITY OF AMERICAN WOOL, 

The statement has been propagated far and wide that American wool is unfit to 
give that beautiful finish required for broadcloth of the best quality. It has been 
stated that our wools were longer in the staple than the foreign kinds, and were 
exeellent for making strong warps, but did not possess the necessary felting prop- 
erty requisite for fine cloth, and for this reason a little foreign wool was necessary. 
H. C. Merriam, in the last number of the Country Gentleman, scatters all such 
assertions to the winds, and proves conclusively that American wool surpasses all 
foreign wools for its felting properties, and for making beautiful broadcloth, light 
or heavy. He states that American-grown wool and fine wool from Saxony have 
been tested, and the palm awarded to the former. The finest Saxony wool ob- 
tained from Hungary contained only 2,400 serrations to the inch, while wool ob- 
tained from samples of American flocks contained 2,552 serrations to the inch. 
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SHIP-BUILDING IN THE PORT OF NEW YORK IN 1855, 


We give below a statement of the number and tonnage of vessels built at the 
port of New York, with the names of the builders, during the year 1855, as com- 
pared with eight previous years—that is, from 1847 to 1855 :— 


Launched. On stocks, Total. 

8,050 700 8,750 

Roosevelt, Joyce & Co. ....... ‘ 2,593 1,450 4,048 
Westervelt Ship-yard............ 5,625 1,500 9,125 
poo ee 8,555 5,050 18,605 
Smith & Dimon ..... cokewd es ‘jaeeke 2,500 aene 2,500 
J.R. & G. Steers....... euaweaecevas 110 4,200 4,310 
ICL. «5 vs Ldvigewndeeds'eesvd 1,800 ones 1,800 
Thomas Erskine...........-+..-. as 420 250 670 
DINO vce snccccacesas bevenaun 5,800 ens 5,800 
80 

; 17 
Thomas Collyer bs 800 
Eckford Webb.......... 2,397 
ee Pe eo PP rrer ee 1,986 
William Collyer ° ee'es 100 
Hathaway & Blomfield........... see Tr 150 
Mr. Lupton..... PTL TTS LETER Eee anes 880 
E. S. Whitlock 475 
2,650 

MP OtOPNONs oo cts cece ces cpaks is 70 
Chapman & Dunbar .... ......... Pa eee 1,200 
Thomas Stack 2,125 
7,000 

M.S. Allison . Mees 460 
I. C. Smith & Son...... ener sean seca was 440 





Total tonnage .......eeee0. dank 40,582 28,295 63,877 


THE FOLLOWING TABLE SHOWS THE AMOUNT OF TONNAGE BUILT DURING THE LAST 
NINE YEARS :— 
Total Total 
L’nched, On stocks. ton’ge. | L’nched. On stocks. ton’ge. 
36,649 15,710 52,859 | 1852... 5,479 58,749 105,228 
23,890 61,965 | 1853 ‘ 3,6 47,580 104,224 
27,516 79,741 | 1854......... 18,375 99,524 
15,240 80,761 | 1855...... eee 2 23,295 63,877 
22,576 75,624 
The above shows a falling off, in comparison with 1854, in total tonnage, of 
35,647 tons. 
The following is a classification of the vessels launched during the past year, 
and on the stocks on the 31st December :— 
Steamers. Ships. Barks. Brigs. Others. 
Launched 8 4 5 25 
On stocks 7 6 


3 1 
GAS bab idwse ded ten veees 15 7 6 


81 
The above shows a total of 51 vessels launched during the year, and of 21 re- 
maining on the stocks. 
VOL, XXXIV.—NO, Il. 17 
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ANTHRACITE COAL TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The Miners’ Journal, published at Pottsville, Pennsylvania, furnishes the fol- 
lowing statement of the official quantities of anthracite coal shipped from the dif- 
ferent regions in Pennsylvania during 1855, together with the quantity of semi- 
bituminous coal sent to market from Dauphin county, Pennsylvania, and also from 
the Cumberland region, in Maryland, and foreign importations, in comparison with 
the year 1854 :— 

SCHUYLKILL REGION. 




















1854. 1855. Increase. Decrease. 

By railroad. .... weccsveccscesstOMB 1,087,854 2,218,294 225,488 ...... 

By canal. .... ecaseiaccesecasivees 907,354 1,105,263 197,909 1 

Pinegrove* ...........0.5 ey | eee 62,462 77,481 15,019 + 

Schuylkill, on esecseee 2,957,670 8,896,087 Seen den 0 
LEHIGH REGION. 

Lehigh Canal ............ Made 1,207,186 1,224,842 17,656 Roe. 
Lehigh Valley Railroad.... ...... 0 seeeees . 9,063 ae eee 
WYOMING. 

Delaware and Hudson Co. .... ... 440,944 565,460 196516 ik. 
Penn. Coal Co.........000- Sse ipatt 496,648 507,803 8,155 akawe 
N. Branch Canal,........... Siwace 492,689 464,089 ...... 28,650 
White Haven Railroad............ 89,232 60,209 MOAT Newer 
Western Railroad......... phican'n 135,965 187,000 53,035 iaane 
SHAMOKIN ...... Shae saws jidid'e ss 63,506 116,117 52,617 ‘a 

Anthracite ........... ereccecee 5,991,834 6,517,569 715,885 28,650 
5 nee ee 5,831,818 28,650 Me nee 
Increase of anthracite in 1855......  .....26- 686,735 686,735 oa 


Showing an increase of anthracite coal in 1855 of 686,735 tons, against 734,690 


tons last year. 
SEMI-ANTHRACITE. 











1861. 185). Increase. Decrease. 

Lykens Valley Co ....... ...tons 57,500 66,721 Meee 2 eenes. 
Short, Mt, Co....scccccccvccwcceces 50,000 50,000 500 Seis 
Dauphin Co..... ; pai wKaewekena we 63,000 LOO. cislpaes 62,000 

BITUMINOUS. 

Cumberland Region...........4.+- 648,299 664,304 er 
Foreign coal,.....es.eeereceeeeee 252,865 287,408 34,5648 =... 
1,071,664 1,069,933 60,269 62,000 

Ne ee Ni nen a etal 60,269 

Decrease in 1855............ jiu L7Oe Waser § “Seed 1,731 


The increase of semi-anthracite and bituminous coal in 1854, including foreign, 
over the previous years, was 218,167 tons. This year there is a decrease of 1,731 
tons—making the total increase of all kinds in 1855, 684,004 tons, against 952,857 
tons in 1854. As the prices ruled high in 1854, and were much lower in 1855, 
there will in all probability be a clear market in the spring of 1856. 

Of the increased supply of anthracite, Schuylkill county furnished 438,366 tons, 
leaving 248,369 tons for the increase of all the other anthracite regions. 





* The quantity sent from the Pinegrove and Swatara Region in 1854 was 91,462 tons, and in 1855, 
112,213 tons; but the balance is included in the Pailadviphia and Reading Railroad report, it hay- 
ing been received from the Dauphin and Susquehanna Railroad. 








ig i gg ge bed teed eet ed Breed eed eet es ee Gy et et et SS Bt 9 S) Bt Bt et et Ot be be 
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Of the 6,517,569 tons of anthracite, Schuylkill county, as usual, has furnished 
more than half, as the following figures will show :— 


Whole supply in 1855........ 6,517,569 | Sent from Schuylkill........ 8,896,038 


Other regions .............005 eeereeereeeeeeeseeeereee Fe eH ee 8,121,588 


It is exceedingly doubtful whether this county will run ahead of all other re- 


gions this year, unless moderate rates of toll and transportation are established by 
the carrying companies. 


—e 


MANUFACTURING STOCKS IN BOSTON IN 1855 AND 1856, 


The following table is compiled from Mr. Martin’s statement of stock fluctua 
tions in 1855. It exhibits the par value, capital, number of shares sold, price, 
and semi-annual dividends of various manufacturing stocks in Massachusetts, &c., 
during the year 1855 :— 

Shares Dividends. 

Capital soldin 1855. 1856. Jan., 
Par. Jan, 1356, 1855. Jan.2. Jan.l. -~-1855-~ 1856. 
ba dae eeeeee $1,000 $3,000,000 82 $1,030 §990 at 
Fiebesvceeres due 600,000 3 "50 775 
Atlantic...........+..+. 1,000 1,800,000 8 "50 750 
TE Minnne tn $d coon o 100 =800,000 174 80 90 
Bay State. . 1,000 1,800,000 5 625 500 
Boott Mills : 1,200,000 4 "60 145 
450,000 ee 500 576 
Boston Gas Light........ 800,000 2 600 640 
Chicopee ........ ere 700,000 . 800 800 
1,300,000 ee 475 480 
700,000 600 575 
wes 200—-1,500,000 202 205 
Hamilton Cotton........ 1,200,000 875 865 
Hamilton Woolen........ 600,000 28 100 
Hill Mill 850,000 new 83 
WN kag san 00 eine 600,000 ‘ 875 475 
Laconia ( 1,000,000 675 700 
900,000 285 280 
1,500,000 850 
Lawrence Machine Shop . 1,000,000 il 
Lowell (average par)..... 90 2,000,000 2 450 
Lowell Bleachery 2 800,000 .. 220 
Lowell Machine 600,000 325 
Lyman Mills....... ch alae 1,470,000 5 73 
Manchester Print 1,800,000 5 575 
Massachusetts Mills ..... 1,000 1,800,000 : 800 
Merrimack... .. ied os ke 000 2,500,000 1,170 
Middlesex.............. 1,000,000... 450 
1,000,000 290 
New England Glass...... 500,000 550 
N, Eng. Worsted, prefer'd. 225,000 20 
Otis 1,000 500,000 .. 1,040 
1,000 160,000 30 = 800 
Peppereli, ($400 paid in). 500 800,000 1 525 
POE kde dusisneee es 1,000 1,000,000 .. 500 
Salisbury 1,000 700,000 .. 500 
PMU RTI. cS sscc sc cee 500 1,000,000 800 
Sandwich Glass......... 100 500,000 95 
Stark Mills 1,250,000 730 
600,000 750 
450,000 Pe 540 

600,000 "3 
1,200,000 : 500 


#2 


3 
4 
4 
4 
0 
3 
0 
5 
0 
8 
3 
4 
4 
5 
0 
0 
3 
0 
4 
0 
0 
5 
a 


cooacoonr rw 
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COW OPR RACCOON KOR OR OCOAWO* 
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Under our “JournaL or Banxine, Currency, anp Finance,” in the present 
number, we have given a similar statement of the Boston banks, derived from the 
same reliable source. 





—_s~ 


MANUFACTURE AND CONSUMPTION OF PERFUMERY. 


We learn from a foreign journal that full 159,000 gallons of perfamed spirits 
are yearly consumed by British India and Europe in titillating the nose. One 
French house alone annually uses eighty thousand pounds of orange flowers, sixty 
thousand pounds cassia flowers, fifty-three thousand pounds roses, forty-two thou- 
sand pounds of jasmin blossoms, thirty-two thousand pounds of violets, twenty 
thousand pounds of tuberose, sixteen thousand pounds of lilac, and other odorous 
plants in still larger portions. Flower plants exist in the south of France, Turkey 
in Europe, Turkey in Asia, and India. Nor is England without the cultivation. 
In Mitcham lavender is extensively grown, and produces a plant unrivaled in the 
world—four times the price even of French lavender ; and the same spot is noted 
for its cultivation of roses. Nor is this extensive use surprising, when we consider 
the quantity of flowers necessary to produce an essence ; a drachm of otter of roses 
requires two thousand rose blooms. This, however, is nothing to jasmin; the 
price of its essential oil is £9 the fluid ounce. Of course there is a good deal of 
“manufacture” going on with the more expensive perfumes. The rose-leaf gera- 
nium does duty for the rose; the “ perfume of the magnolia is superb,” says our 
author ; but “ practically it is of no use to the manufacturer,” from the scarcity 
of the plant and other causes ; the purchaser, however, gets a combination of half- 
a-dozen articles instead, and if he is satisfied with his “ essence of magnolia,” who 
has any right to complain? The perfume of the lily and the eglantine evaporate 
to such an extent under any known treatment that they are never used. 


THE TREES AND WOODS OF AUSTRALIA. 


The London Building News says: “The cedar of Australia is a most valuable 
wood, and almost the only kind used in joiners’ and cabinet work among the col- 
onists for the last fifty years; it is said to attain ten feet in diameter. The white 
beech of the colonists, a species of Vitex, is a noble tree, rising eighty to one hun- 
dred and forty feet, whose wood is much prized for the decks of coasting vessels, 
of fine bright silvery grain, said never to shrink in floors (as do the majority of 
colonial woods) after moderate seasoning. A magnificent species of _Rhamnus has 
wood very close and hard, likely to prove ornamental, evidently a serviceable wood. 
The teak wood of the colony, (Endiandra glauca,) a noble tree, has wood hard, 
close, fine, dark color in the duramen, with a powerful aromatic fragrance through- 
out, is said to be very durable, evidently a valuable timber. The rosewood, a 
species of Meliacee, possesses fine timber, durable and ornamental, and an agree- 
able fragrance, the effect of an essential oil; bedsteads made of it never harbor 
insects. 





_—~ 


AMERICAN COPPER, 


Although the copper mining interest in this country is, as yet, in its infancy, it 
has already produced results that give promise of its soon standing among the 
foremost of our industrial pursuits, and of adding another to the already greatly 
diversified resources of wealth and power of our people. Previous to 1840 we 
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were, in common with the rest of the world, entirely dependent upon England for 
our supply of this useful metal. We are this year producing about five thousand 
tons of it, equal to one-seventeenth of the whole amount required to meet the de- 
mand of the world. The copper mines of Cornwall, England, have been worked 
for centuries, while those of our Lake Superior region have only been opened 
few years, and not successfully and systematically worked till within the last five 
years. The opening of the Sault St. Marie Canal—by connecting the navigation 
of Lake Superior with that of the chain of lower lakes, has given an impetus to 
the business that will soon make it the great source of supply of copper to our 
own and foreign countries, on account of its great purity and the inexhaustible 
beds of its ore. Kighteen new stamping mills have been erected the past year, 
and at least fifty more will be put in operation this year. The value of the copper 
produced and sent to market last year is estimated at $2,000,000, and is expected 
to foot up at least $3,000,000 the coming season. 
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THE BOSTON BOARD OF TRADE. 

By an act of the Legislature of Massachusetts, passed in April, 1854, James M. 
Beebe, Silas Potter, James C. Converse, their associates and successors, were 
made a corporation, by the name of the “ Boston Board of Trade,” for the pur- 
pose of promoting Trade and Commerce in the city of Boston and its vicinity, 
with all the powers, privileges, and subject to all the duties, liabilities, and restric- 
tions set forth in the Revised Statutes of that Commonwealth, without authority, 
however, as a corporation, to traffic in goods, wares, or merchandise of any descrip- 
tion. The corporation, by the act, may hold real estate to the amount of $100,000, 
devoted exclusively to the purposes of the same. 

By-laws were adopted May 10th, 1854, and amended March 5th, 1855. The 
First Annual Meeting of the Board took place on the 17th of January, 1855, when 
an able and elaborate report of the doings of the first year was presented by 
Isaac C. Bares, the Secretary of the Board. It appears, from the report of the 
Treasurer, presented at the same time, that the whole number of members admit- 
ted at the organization of the Board was 769. 

The Second Annual Meeting was held on the 16th of January, 1856, when the 
government for the year were chosen, and the report of the Secretary read. This 
report, with the exception of the tabular statements, is published in the Boston 
Daily Advertiser of January 17th, 1856. It discusses a variety of topics, all of 
more or less interest to the merchants and business men of Boston, and indeed to 
the country generally. 

The subjects discussed relate to the Capitation Tax on Immigrants arriving at 
Boston ; Insurance and Insurance Companies; Boston Harbor ; Difference of ex- 
pense of Repairing Vessels in Boston and New York; Telegraph to Cape Cod; 
Rogers's Calm and Storm Signal Flags; Laws for Steamers crossing the Atlan- 
tic; Professor Chauvenet’s Protractor ; Transatlantic Telegraph Company ; the 
Treaty with the British North American Provinces; Scioto and Hocking Val 
ley Railroad, and Mineral Lands in Ohio; Transport of Merchandise; the Clear- 
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ing-house system of English Railways, &c., &c. The Report, without the tables, 
covers five closely printed columns of the Daily Advertiser. 

The pamphlet copy of it will be printed as soon as the statistical tables are 
completed ; and as these tables have been collected with great care at the fount- 
ain head, it may be presumed that the details they present of the trade of Boston 
will be not only highly interesting, but approximately accurate and reliable. 

The President, Samver, Lawrence, Esq., having filled the office for two suc- 
cessive years, (the constitutional term,) retired with the unanimous thanks of the 
Board for the faithful and energetic manner in which he had discharged the 
duties of the office. His place has been supplied for the present year by the elec- 
tion of James M. Bexse, Esq.,a man and a merchant every way qualified for 
the position. The following is a list of the other officers of the Board for the 
year 1856 :— 


Vicr-Presipents : George B. Upton, Andrew T. Hall, William B. Spooner. 


Sranpinc Commirrees—Of Appeals : Samuel Lawrence, George R. Sampson, 
Nathan Carruth, A. G. Farwell. Arbitration: William Perkins, William B. 
Reynolds, Edward 8. Tobey, N. C. Nash, Joseph Whitney. Of Finance: Zelotes 
Hosmer, George ©. Richardson, Peter Butler, Jr. Of Inquiry into Causes of 
Shipwrecks : Robert B. Forbes, Samuel T. Dana, Charles 0. Whitmore, Charles 


B. Fessenden, Lewis W. Tappan. 
TREASURER: Samuel H. Gookin. 


Directors: B. C. Clark, Samuel S. Lewis, Thomas cm, James P. 
Thorndike, Alexander H. Rice, Jonathan Ellis, Otis Norcross, E 





Jlijah ©. Emerson, 
Eben C. Stanwood, James Lawrence, William J. Cutler, J. J. Whiting, James O. 
Converse, Benj. Callender, Silas Potter, H. K. Horton, Charles H. Mills, E. D. 
Brigham, Abram French, William Blake, George T. Lyman, J. B. Kimball, 
Charles Sampson, James H. Beal. 

Isaac C. Bares, Esq., the Permanent Secretary, is the only officer who receives 
a salary, devoting his whole time and attention to the affairs of the Board. Al- 
though comparatively a young man, he brings to the office the education of the 
scholar, a competent knowledge of mercantile and maritime law, and a large ex- 
perience of the commercial customs and usages of other countries, having visited 
various parts of Europe, and resided in Germany for some time as United States 
Consul. 

It would be well if the New York Chamber of Commerce—the oldest institu- 
tion of the kind in the United States, established during the last half of the 
eighteenth century, and exerting an important influence on the commercial legisla- 
tion of the country—would take some hints from the Boston Board of Trade. 
The Secretary of the New York Chamber is generally a merchant actively em- 
ployed in mercantile pursuits, and discharges the duties of the office, which mainly 
consist in attending the monthly meetings, and keeping a record of the proceed- 
ings of the Chamber. ‘These duties are performed without any compensation. 

The Boston Board of Trade has appropriate rooms, and the Secretary and 
clerks are in attendance during every day in the week. The New York Cham- 
ber hold their monthly meetings in the directors’ room of the Merchants’ Bank, 
through the courtesy of the officers of that bank, without paying any rent. The 
Boston Board is collecting a library, by purchase, and the donation of books, 
maps, and charts, from members. Although a member of the New York Cham- 
ber, we are not aware that it has any library, except a few Congressional reports 
and the reports of kindred associations. 
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The old Baltimore Board of Trade became inanimate, and a new one was es- 
tablished a few years since, and is now in active and energetic operation, with an 
appropriate and increasing library. 

It is time that New York, the “ Commercial Emporium” of the country, and 
second to no other port in the world, in the extent of its trade, should have 
a Chamber of Commerce possessing something more than a respectable and even 
honorable name. Its influence is by no means inconsiderable, but it might be 
greater, more useful, and more efficient, if it would only adopt more of the energy 
of some of the associations of the kind in the United States. The merchants of 
New York are not wanting in liberality or intelligence, and we trust they will 
see the importance of the hints we have reluctantly been called upon to make, and 
give them all the consideration which in our judgment they seem to merit. 


Nn en ee eee 


DUFF’S MERCANTILE COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


This institution was founded by the present enterprising proprietor in the city 
of Pittsburg sixteen years ago, and was subsequently incorporated by the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania with collegiate powers and privileges. It has for many 
years rendered important services to the great commercial interests of the country 
by introducing a more comprehensive and elevated commercial education than 
that obtained in ordinary commercial academies, and it has attained a reputation 
which attracts students from every section of the Union. From the circular be- 
fore us we perceive that it is attended by many from other States. 

Nine professors are now constantly employed in the classes, and Mathe- 
matics, Commercial Law, Political Economy, have their place in the course of 
study ; but the principal attraction of the establishment is the consummate ability 
with which the commercial department has been for so many years conducted under 
the immediate direction of the principal. Mr. Duff has himself formerly officiated 
in every department of business, from the book-keeper up to the extensive foreign 
merchant, shipowner, bank director, &c., and, as has been observed by one of our 
city merchants, “a man of such multiplied and varied experience must know how 
to direct others what to learn, and how to learn it.” He not only unfolds the ab- 
stract science of accounts, but his lectures upon every department of Commerce 
cast a light over all its details and its intricacies, which can be given alone by 
one familiar with its realities. With this light before him the young merchant 
enters into the labors and responsibilities of his profession with many valuable 
practical lessons which he can obtain from no other source. 

We have, in a former number, spoken of Mr. Duff’s new and excellent treatise 
upon merchants’ accounts, published by the Messrs. Harper. Every merchant 
will prize it as an indispensable addition to his library, and there are but few ac- 
countants so old or so wise as not to derive valuable information from it. 

REALIZATION OF MERCANTILE HONESTY. 

The Salem Register regards the following “commendable example” as an in- 
stance of honesty rare enough to make a note of. We are persuaded that many 
such examples occur among mercantile men, and pass without note or comment : 


“ About fourteen years ago, a gentleman, then residing in Danvers, failed in 
business, and, having compromised with his creditors by paying twenty-five cents 
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on a dollar, obtained a legal di Having since prospered, and lately re- 
ceived a legacy by the death of a relative, on the first of the present month he 
called around among his old creditors, and paid the remaining seventy-five per 
cent in full, the sum which he distributed amounting to about fifteen thousand 
doliars. Several of those who received the money had forgotten all about the 
debt, and many of them were in circumstances which rendered the voluntary pay- 
ment very acceptable.” 





A TABLET TO THE MEMORY OF SAMUEL APPLETON, 


Since the publication of the memoir of the late Samur, AppLeron in the Mer- 
chants’ Magazine, a tablet to his memory has been placed in King’s Chapel, (Jan- 
uary, 1856.) The Boston Transcript says :—“It is surmounted with a medal- 
lion head of the deceased of the size of life, and the whole work arranged in ex- 
cellent taste.” This memorial is placed in the north wall of the church, and bears 
the following just and eloquent inscription :— 


Sacred to the memory of 
Samvet APPLETON, 


A Boston Merchant, 
Honored for his uprightness, eminent for his liberality, 
An integrity without guile, 
A child-like faith in God, 
A never-failing benevolence towards his neighbor, 
Marked his whole character and career. 

His charity expanded as his means increased ; 
And the nto ssa in honorable labors 
Was held, as if in trust, 

For the good of his fellow-men. 

A friend to the poor, a helper of the humble ; 
His hand and heart were open to every righteous cause. 
Dying in the fullness of years, a private citizen, 
He was lamented as a public benefactor. 

His name will be preserved to coming time 
By the numerous institutions of 
Learning, Philanthropy, and Religion, 

Which were established, sustained, or aided 
By his munificence, alike in Life and Death. 

He died July 12, 1853, aged 87 years. 





BELL'S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE AT CHICAGO, 


Our attention has been called to this institution by an advertisement in the 
Chicago papers of a series of lectures in course of delivery during the present 
winter, under the auspices of Judge Bell, the principal of the Commercial Col- 
lege of that city. Most of these lectures involve topics of special interest not 
only to the merchants of Chicago, but to business men generally. The course was 
commenced on the 24th of Dec., 1855, by a lecture from William B. Ogden, Esq., 
on the “ True Elements of the Successful Business Man; his Characteristics, De- 
portment, and Duties.” The course, consisting of twelve lectures, is to close on 
the 11th of March, 1856. Judge Skinner delivers one on “ Mercantile Life ;” 
B. F. Taylor, Esq., “On the Duty of Commercial Men to Cultivate Literary 
Taste ;’ James W. Sheaham, Esq., of the Daily Times, on “ Unrestricted Com- 
merce.” Dr. J. V. Z. Blaney takes for the title of a lecture a question, (which, 
we presume, he intends to answer,) “Is Chicago to be a Manufacturing Town ?”’ 
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and Andrew Harvie, Esq., delivers one on “Modern Commerce : its Influence on 
Society.” All the lectures enumerated, it will be seen, relate to Commerce and 
the Merchant. The others in the course, though not strictly of the same class, 
bear on subjects of interest to merchants, as citizens of the great and growing 
West. George N. Comer, of Boston, who is, we believe, the pioneer in these ed- 
ucational and commercial institutions, gives a course of lectures every year on 
topics of practical importance to mercantile and business men, one or two of which 
have been furnished by the authors for publication in our Magazine. The lectures 
are free to the public, and Judge Bell respectfully invites the citizens to attend. 
The Mercantile Library Associations in every considerable city in the Union, and 
the Commercial Schools which have sprung up during the last sixteen years, are 
doing much to elevate the character and increase the knowledge of our American 
merchants. We wish them all success. 


NEW YORK COTTON MARKET FOR THE MONTH ENDING JANUARY 25, 
PREPARED FOR THE MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE BY UMLHORN & FREDERICKSON, BROKERS, NEW YORK. 

Since the close of our last monthly report, December 21st, 1855, there has been 
only a slight variation in price. The sales have also been moderate, owing in part 
to small stock, and the unusual quantity of orders sent and cotton shipped direct 
from Southern ports to Eastern manufacturers. The sales for the past five weeks 
we estimate at 28,000 bales, including about 7,000 bales sold in transitu. The 
transactions have been principally for export—the home trade being small from 
the above cause—and speculators have scen no reason for an advance, owing to 
the enormous receipts, a prospective large crop, and dull foreign advices. 

The Southern markets continue active under receipts beyond any former period, 
and with crop views reaching three-and-a-half million bales. The basis of these 
transactions is upon the probability of a speedy peace being concluded in Europe, 
the effect of which, it is conceded by many, would be beneficial to cotton, not- 
withstanding that during the past year the consumption in England has been 
greater than any former period, and the home trade a large one, in consequence of 
the vast sums expended for labor of all kinds, and which a return to peace would 
materially diminish ; and as the Commerce of our greatest consumer has been un- 
restricted during the war, but slight improvement could be anticipated in her ex- 
ports. From the Trade Report of Messrs. Du Fay & Co. we learn that the year 
closed “ with fewer stocks of textile fabrics than usual,” and that the excess in 
exports over 1854 is as follows :— 





We Gotham FATS, 0.0 2c cbscsdecnsccviescoceecvcins sine 8,500,000 
In plain calicoes........eecceeeeeeeeeees: ».. yards 122,509,000 
In printed and dyed calicoes .......eeeeeeeeeeecees 87,500,000 
The weekly consumption of cotton in 1855......bales 40,371 
The weekly consumption of cotton in 1854........... 87,444 

Increased weekly consumption in 1855............ 2,927 


The receipts at all the Southern ports to latest mail dates show an increase over 
last year of 690,000 bales. The increased export to Great Britain is 63,000 
bales; to France, 90,000 bales; other foreign ports, 82,000 bales ; total increase 
in exports, 235,000 bales ; stock on hand in excess of last year, 365,000 bales. 

The sales for the week ending December 28th were 6,000 bales, including 2,000 
bales in transitu. Holders showed more readiness to sell, and buyers had the ad- 
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vantage to the extent of a better selection. The market closed quiet at the fol- 
lowing :— 

PRICES ADOPTED DECEMBER 28TH FOR THE FOLLOWING QUALITIES ‘— 


q Upland. Florida. Mobile. N.O, & Texas. 
Ondnery ccvdcoensendnvns 8} 8} 8t 8} 


en pone 9} of 94 
Middling fair ...... ouedee se 9%  —«:103 104 
Wr ai 6 Gs URS reper 10 10} 10% 11 


The absence of foreign advices, decreasing stock, and the firmness of holders, 
limited the sales for the week ending January 4th to 5,000 bales. An advance 
in freights likewise tended to restrict operations. At the following quotations 
the market closed steady :— 


PRICES ADOPTED JANUARY 4TH FOR THE FOLLOWING QUALITIES: «+ 
Upland. Florida, Mobile. N. O, & Texas. 


Cay ois divcivgictés se eee s 8t 8t 84 

Middling..........se00.0. pa ee 94 98 94 
Middling fale ..cccccorcsaiacons....98 94 10¢ 104 
Nisa 0x< cane bubceaseacicds omer 10} 10M 


The market for the week ending January 11th was less firm ; holders were again 
more anxious to realize, and the sales for the week reached 6,500 bales, with some 
slight concessions on sales from the dock and to arrive. Prices ruled irregular 
throughout the week, closing nominally at the following :— 

PRICES ADOPTED JANUARY 11TH FOR THE FOLLOWING QUALITIES :— 
Upland. Florida, Mobile, N.O. & Texas. 


Ordinary.......... secticmacibiaien, Cae 8} 8t 84 
MN ki bese cubadesdicehe 9} 9} 98 94 
opr anen in REEL CE ee 9g 9% 103 104 
OE sindisis adGhanpuiiek. endian ie 10 10} 10% 11¢ 


For the week ending January 18th the transactions were 5,000 bales, without 
change in quotations. Holders, generally, were disposed to sell ; owing, however, 
to a severe snow storm, and the difficulty of discharging and receiving cotton on 
shipboard, exporters were restricted in their operations. At the following the 
market closed quiet :— 


PRICES ADOPTED JANUARY 18TH FOR THE FOLLOWING QUALITIES:— 
Upland. Florida. Mobile. N.O, & Texas. 


eee ore yet 8} 8} 8t 84 
ET onlin é named tanne eka 9} 94 98 94 
i ES 9§ 98 10} 103 
MT Ra vivdcvncasssesackaunene 10 10} 10 11} 


Our market for the week closing at date opened with more firmness and increased 
activity, and closed heavy under the unfavorable advices received per Baltic of a 
farthing decline. The smallness of our stock preventing a material decline, hold- 
ers persist in asking the annexed rates, without inducing purchasers, who insist on 
a reduction. The following figures must be considered merely nominal. Sales for 
the week, 5,500 bales. 


PRICES ADOPTED JANUARY 25TH FOR THE FOLLOWING QUALITIES :— 
Upland. Florida. Mobile. N.O. & Texas 
8 8 


Ordinary, .....ccccccccccoscsces 
Middling......sccccsccsssessees 9t 9} 9¢ 
Middling fair .....2+0esseseeeee 9% 93 10+ 


Seek ahh thiin gunn 10 10} 103 
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1.—The American Almanac, and Repository of Useful Knowledge for 1856. 
12mo., pp. 376. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 

This repository of facts and figures has now reached its twenty-seventh annual 
volume, and although it has changed hands in its editorial management and its 
publishers several times, its character, as a whole, has been well sustained. The 
several volumes contain a vast amount of authentic and varied information con- 
cerning the complex affairs of the general and State governments. The official 
documents of the general and State governments relating to finance, legislation, 
and kindred topics, are faithfully digested and skillfully condensed, and a more 
compact book of ready reference, present and future, on all subjects falling within 
its scope or design, is nowhere to be found. The volume for 1856, before us, will, 
in our judgment, be found equal to any of its predecessors in fullness and, to the 
best of our knowledge and belief, in accuracy of detail. The astronomical and 
meteorological department covers about 100, and the remaining 276 pages are 
filled with varied information, alike useful to all professions and all classes of in- 
telligent citizens. With the volumes of the American Almanac and the thirty- 
four volumes of the Merchants’ Magazine, the classes referred to, and particularly 
the merchants and business men, need not be ignorant of the Commerce and re- 
sources of the United States or of the world. 


2.—A Child's History of the United States. By Joun Bonner. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


This work is none the worse for having been suggested by Dickens’ “ Child’s 
History of England.” That fact, it is true, may provoke comparisons, but not to 
the serious detriment of their author. He has executed his task with a remark- 
able degree of success. Relating the history of our country from its discovery to 
the present time, he has constructed a lively, flowing narrative, equally adapted to 
interest young readers and instruct those of a more mature age. His language 
is never starched or high-flown, but is marked by ease and simplicity. Sometimes, 
indeed, it is perhaps a little too familiar ; at least, it uses terms and phrases which 
are rarely seen in print. He has rather too much political zeal, now and then, for 
entire impartiality, but this could hardly be avoided with the strong cenvictions 
produced by the study of the subject. We have no doubt that this will prove a 
welcome manual both in schools and families. Such a work was greatly needed, 
and we rejoice to see it in such a pleasing form. 
3.—Fowler’s English Grammar. 
4.—Barion’s English Grammar. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

These two works will do well to go together. Devoted to the same object, they 
become mutual complements of each other, by their difference of construction and 
treatment. Professor Barton's work is concise and elementary ; Professor Fow- 
ler’s is full and expanded. The one aims at compactness; the other at complete- 
ness. Both are marked by variety of learning and clearness of statement. The 
young student will find the former best adapted to his wants ; the maturer inquirer 
will gain a fund of curious knowledge from the latter. In the use of each, nothing 
will be wanting to a perfect illustration of the English language. 
5.—Harper’s Classical Library. 18mo. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

In the recent issues of this series we have Edmond’s Cicero, containing “ The 
Offices,” « Old Age,” “ Friendship,” &c., and Watson’s Xenophon, including “ The 
Anabasis” and “ Memorabilia,” translated by competent scholars, and presenting 
in accurate and lucid English the priceless treasures of the immortal originals. 
The translations are accompanied by concise explanatory notes, furnishing the ne- 
cessary aids for the elucidation of the text, and almost enabling the student, who 
is well-grounded in grammar, to dispense with the use of the dictionary. 
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6.—A History of the Irish Settlers in North America, from the earliest Period to 
the Census of 1850. By Tuomas D’Arcy McGex. 12mo., pp. 240. Boston : 
Patrick Donahoe. 


7.—The Catholic History of America. Five Discourses. To which are added 
two Discourses on the Relations of Ireland and America. By THomas D'Arcy 
McGee. 12mo., pp. 239. Boston: Patrick Donahoe. 


Mr. McGee, though quite a young man, is the author of some dozen or more 
works, embracing “O’Connel and his Friends,” “ Reformation in Ireland,” &c. 
In the first-named volume before us, Mr. McGee gathers up the data going to 
show how his countrymen in America “have made many a clearing, fonnd many 
a field, marked out many a noble plan, fighting stoutly for their new oere on 
land and sea, when so required.” Ireland has certainly been represented here, 
from the beginning, by able and useful men. It is of Irish settlers in America 
that the last is written, and to them it is appropriately dedicated. The second 
named volume consists of discourses on the Catholic History of North America, 
delivered in whole or in part at New York, Boston, Cincinnati, Washington, and 
Baltimore. He attempts to prove that the discovery and exploration of America 
were Catholic enterprises ani undertakings, and carried out by Catholics ; that 
the only attempts to civilize and Christianize the aborigines, were made by Cath- 
olic missionaries, and that the independence of the United States was, in a great 
degree, established by Catholic blood, talent, and treasure. The discourses pos- 
sess many of the characteristics of true Irish eloquence, and evince a marked ac- 
quaintance with the history of our common country. 


8.—The Immaculate Conception of the Most Blessed Virgin Mary, Mother of 
God: a Dogma of the Catholic Church. By J. D. Bryant, M. D., author of 
“ Pauline Seward.” 12mo., pp. 322. Boston: Patrick Donahoe. 


The author of this volume is, we believe, a convert to the Catholic Church. In 
this treatise he maintains and supports the newly enunciated dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception. The volume is dedicated “to Mary, Most Venerable 
Mother of my Redeemer, the immaculate maid, favorite daughter of God the 
Father, Mother of God the Son, and Spouse of God the Holy Ghost ; most sweet 
and perfect model of humility, chastity, modesty, and every other grace,” &c., &c. 
It has an introduction from the “graceful and polished pen of a priest in the 
Church,” has been duly examined by the Bishops of Boston and Philadelphia, and 
by them “ cordially recommended to the Catholic community.” 


9.—The British Essayists, with Prefaces, Historical and Biographical. By A. 
Cuavmers, F.S. A. 4 vols., 12mo., 413, 423, 417 and 409. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 


This edition of Chalmers’ British Essayists is a reprint of that published in 
London. The present volumes contain the papers of the Tattler, which, like the 
Spectator, established for itself the reputation of a classic, during the age in which 
it was written. It has, in fact, come down to us as a standard contribution to 
English literature, enriched by the brilliant articles of such writers as Addison 
and Steele. The design of the writers seems to have been to act upon the manners 
and morals of the age, and it presents something of a reflection of the spirit of 
the period in which it appeared. The volumes are issued in this edition in a con- 
densed form, and are illustrated with engravings of Steele and Swift. 


10.—Dora Grafton ; or Every Cloud has a Silver Lining. 12mo., pp. 406. Bos- 
ton: James French & Co. 


We have seldom read a novel which leaves a better impression upon the memory 


than this new work. Its adaptation to daily life renders the book very meritorious, , 


while the great charm rests in the religious unfolding of characters. The aim of 
the author is to show that in every phase of life there is a bright side; no cloud 
but has a “silver lining,” and to do good, to help to bear the burdens of others, 
while cheerfully and hopefully bearing one’s own, is the surest way to happiness. 
eee 3 wholesome truths are simply and forcibly illustrated in the characters of 
the book. 
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11.—T he Life and Works of Gethe, with Sketches of his Age and Cotempora- 
ries. From Published and Unpublished Sources. By G. H. Lewes. In two 
volumes, 12mo., pp. 435 and 478. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

The life and works of this popular German author, whose reputation in his na- 
tive land has long been elevated to a point almost amounting to idolatry, are here 
commemorated in an appropriate form. We are presented with the varied vicis- 
situdes of his career in an agreeable style, and his peculiar intellectual character- 
istics are faithfully portrayed. Considerable space has been allotted to an analysis 
of his works, and “the scientific writings,” says the author, “have been treated 
with what gs a0 ager may seem great length, and this partly because science 
filled a large portion of Goethe's life, partly because even in Germany there is 
nothing like a full exposition of his aims and achievements in this direction.” We 
may justly deem these volumes an important addition to the records which we be- 
fore possessed of this eminent writer. 


12.—Patriarchy; or the Family. Its Constitution and Probation. By Jonn 

Harris, D. D., President of New College, London. 12mo., pp. 472. Boston: 

Gould and Lincoln. 

To the author of this volume we have been indebted for several works of a re- 
ligious character. Its design is to show that the constitution of the family is of 
divine origin, and that its structure is not only attended with benefit to the moral 
character, but to the individual in his social relations. He attempts to show that 
the necessary consequence of the family constitution is self-improvement and sub- 
ordination, and traces the mutual relations subsisting between the members of the 
family state, both in their filial, paternal, and conjugal character. We may re- 
gard the work, upon the whole, as a scholarly treatise. 


13.—My First Season. By Brarrice Reynoups. Edited by the Author of 

“ Counterparts,” and “ Charles Chichester.” 12mo., pp. 284. New York: W.P. 

Fetridge & Co. 

A tale of more than ordinary merit. It is a sort of autobiography of the au- 
thoress, whose acquaintance, as she assures us, with her mother “ began in heaven,” 
who married late, and in broken health died almost at her birth. Her first recol- 
lection of her father was when his hair was grey, with lines upon his brow which 
only care or sorrow can draw upon the face of a man not forty years of age. Those 
who have read “ Counterparts’ and the other works of the same writer, will not 
fafl to find in this later production those characteristics of mind and thought which 
marked her earlier efforts. 


14.—T he Origin and History of the Doctrine of Endless Punishment. By T. B. 

Tuayer. 12mo., pp. 251. Boston: James M. Usher. 

It is the object of the present volume to show that the doctrine of endless pun- 
ishment is not of Divine origin. The author enters into an investigation of eccle- 
siastical and general history, and somewhat into philological discussion, for the 
purpose of sustaining his argument. In his preface, he states that there has been 
a sale of the first edition of two thousand copies, without the aid of an advertise- 
ment; while considerable additions have been made to the second. 


15.—T he Child Wife. From the “ David Copperfield” of Cartes Dickens. 
12mo., pp. 170. New York: Redfield. 

Here is another of the series of works gleaned from the volumes of Dickens. The 
careers of Little Nell, Oliver, Little Paul, Florence, Dombey, Smike, and the Child 
Wife, have been detached from the larger works, and have been appropriately 
adapted to a juvenile class of readers. 
16.—Shandy M‘Guire ; or Tricks upon Travelers. Being a Story of the North 

of Ireland. By Pavut Perrercress, Esq. 12mo., pp. 354. Boston: Patrick 

Donahoe. 

An Irish story, with strong Catholic tendencies, abounding in passages of Irish 
wit, intermingled with occasional touches of sarcasm aimed at the opponents of 
Roman Catholicism. 
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17.—India; Ancient and Modern, Geographical, Historical, Political, Social, and 
Religious. With a Particular Account of the State and Prospects of Chris- 
tianity. By Davin V. Auten, D. D., Missionary of the American Board for 
twenty-five years in India, Member of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, and Corresponding Member of the American Oriental Society. 8vo., 
pp. 618. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 

Since the publication of the voluminous and well-known work of Mr. Mills, 
much has been written concerning the empire of British India, that most extraor- 
dinary country of the Orient, which, in its magnitude and peculiarity of its inter- 
ests, and its associations with British enterprise, exhibits perhaps the most singu- 
lar political 1 gesersnags of modern times. The millions who now occupy the 
territory of Hindoston have, it is well known, long been subjected to the dominion 
of Great Britain, and this dominion, it would seem, is to be continued, from the 
renewal, during the year 1853, of the charter of the Kast India Company, first 
granted in 1600. The present able work, whose title we have quoted, exhibits a 
comprehensive yet condensed view of that country, by an author who went to 
India as a missionary in 1827, but in consequence of a failure of health in 1853, 
was obliged to return to this, his native land. He seems to have been eminently 
qualified for the task which he has undertaken. The volume contains a satisfac- 
tory account of its geography, products, history, government, population, agri- 
culture, Commerce, and manufactures, with minute details concerning the progress 
of Christianity within its bounds. 


18.—Sabbath Evening Readings on the New Testament. St. John. By Rev. 

Joun Cummine, D. D., F. R. 8. E., Minister of the Scotch National Church, 

Crown Court, Covent Garden, London. 12mo., pp. 464. Boston: John P. 

Jewett & Co. 

These discourses upon the Gospels of St. John constitute the Readings, to quote 
the language of the author, “as they fell from his lips, in the pulpit, not for the 
information of scholars, or critics, or theologians, but for the education of plain 
Christians, the instruction of ordinary families, schools, and classes.” They con- 
tain much that will interest a large class of religionists. 


19.—God Revealed in the Process of Creation, and by the Manifestations of Jesus 

Christ: including an Examination of the Development Theory contained in 

the Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation. By James B. Wa.ker, 

Author of “ Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation.” 12mo., pp. 273. Boston: 

Gould & Lincoln. 

The author of the present volume, while demonstrating the existence of a God, 
from the order of creation, has referred to the formation of the earth by Divine 
Power in support of his argument. The points which he has drawn from theo- 
logical science are cleverly developed. 
20.—Speeches of Gerrit Smith in Congress. 12mo., pp. 423. New York : Mason 

Brothers. 

The speeches made in Congress, which are here published, relate to numerous 
subjects of public interest, and are copied without change from the original re- 
ports. They were made in the session of 1853, the speaker remaining in that 
body during a single session only. Presented as they are in a compressed form, 
they concern some of the prominent questions discussed while he was a member, 
and are valuable for reference. 


21.—Ballads. By Wittiam M. Tuacxeray. 12mo., pp. 228. Boston: Ticknor 

& Fields. 

These humorous ballads, composed in the peculiar vein of Thackeray, have been 
written during the last fifteen years, and are now collected from his own books 
and the periodicals in which they originally appeared. They sustain his reputa- 
tion in that particular tone of composition which he has selected for the exer- 
cise of his genius, and which has given to his former works so extensive a circu- 
lation. 
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22.—The Letters of Madame de Sevigne to her Daughter and Friends. Edited 
by Saran J. Hare. \12mo., pp. 438. New York: Mason Brothers. 
The letters of Madame de Sevigne, which have long been regarded as a model 
of epistolary composition, constitute a most valuable acquisition to this department 
of literature. It is remarked in the volume that “the natural grace, the curiosa 





felicitas of these epistles have rendered them remarkable as to style, and the artist- 


like pictures of manners, the lively accounts of cotemporaneous incidents, give 
them yy A great value as aids to the study of history.” Notwithstanding the 
faults of her husband, the Marquis de Sevigne, she maintained a character through- 
out a long life distinguished for the beneficent influence which she exerted in the 
circle in which she moved, at a period which has been denominated the Augustan 
Age of her country. The work forms one of a series, entitled “The Library of 
Standard Letters,” which is designed to comprise selections from the correspon- 
dence of eminent men and women, and is now in the process of publication under 
the auspices of Mrs. Hale, than whom no one is better qualified for the task. 


23.—Litile Nell. From the “Old Curiosity Shop” of Charles Dickens. 12mo., 
pp- 202. New York: Redfield. 

This little book is designed for a juvenile class of readers, having been gleaned 
from the well-known works of Dickens, which in their peculiar vein have attained 
a standard character. It constitutes a part of a series of a more elevated tone 
which is in progress of publication for children. “The writings of Dickens,” re- 
marks the preface, “ have been selected as the basis of the scheme, on account of 
the well-known excellence of his portrayal of children, and the interests connected 
with children—qualities which have given his volumes their strongest hold on the 
hearts of parents.” 


24.—Mimic Life; or Before and Behind the Curtain. A Series of Narratives. 

By Anna Cora Rircure, (formerly Mrs. Mowatt.) 12mo., pp. 408. Boston: 

Ticknor & Fields. 

The authoress of the present volume, formerly an actress, is already known to 
the public by her “ Autobiography, or Eight Years upon the Stage.” The 
sketches which are here presented are drawn from her own experience. “ Out of 
the many-colored webs of life thus collected,” she remarks, “ the narratives that 
compose this volume are woven. Fiction has lent but few embellishing touches ; 
Truth is left to proclaim her own strangeness.” It is an extremely interesting book. 


25.— Tales from English History. 12mo., pp. 344. New York: Robert Carter 

& Brothers. 

Some of the most marked incidents in the history of England are. sketched in 
the form of tales, and in a popular and pleasing style. While the narratives are 
made familiar by the manner in which they are presented, the truth of history ap- 
pears to have been faithfully preserved. 
26.—One Word More. An Appeal to the Reasoning and Thoughtful among 

Unbelievers. By Joun Neat. 12mo., pp. 220. New York: M. W. Dodd. 

The author's views of the general doctrines of Christianity are here set forth in 
a clear and intelligent light. The work is marked by a pleasing style and by 
doctrines which commend themselves to the class of readers to whom they are ad- 
dressed. 
27.—Harper & Brothers’ Story Books. Ancient History. By Jacos Axporr. 

It presents a bird’s-eye view of the history of the world, from the foundation of 
Nineveh to the downfall of Rome. ‘The narrative flows with great animation, and 
without a tincture of modern historical skepticism, reproduces the old anecdotes 
and traditions in a very attractive form. 
28.—Harper’s Magazine. 

The Twelfth Volume of Harper opens in excellent style with the present num- 
ber. It is made up of articles and topics of popular interest, and well rewards 
attention by the freshness and vitality of its contents. 'The copious pictorial illus- 
trations are in their usually splendid and beautiful style. 
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29.—T'he Life and Times of St. Bernard. By M. L’ Aspe Rarttisponne. Trans- 
lated from the French. ith Preface by H. E. Mannine, D. D. 12mo., pp. 
487. New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 


The extraordinary career of this zealous champion of the Catholic Church is 
here recorded in a pleasing style. The connection of St. Bernard with his own 
church, as well as with the interests of his age, is recited, and his influence in 
producing the results which have, as it were, stereotyped his name upon the age in 
which he lived, seems to be accurately described. "We are informed that the vol- 
ume has already taken its place as a standard work in the ecclesiastical literature 
of France, and a wide tract of history with which he was identified is traveled 
over, for the purpose of exhibiting the circumstances upon which his influence was 
exercised, appearing, as he did, in the schools, at the altar, in the preacher's chair, 
amid the negotiations of princes, and the contests of anti-popes. The translation 
of the original work is believed to be accurate and elegant. 





ee 


‘LIVES OF AMERICAN MERCHANTS,” 


The first volume of this work is now ready for delivery to subscribers, and it 
will be ‘cus sree by mail to any part of the United States, within three thousand 
miles, on the receipt of the subscription price, which is TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY 
cENTs per volume. It forms a volume of nearly six hundred octavo pages, illus- 
trated with nine fine engravings on steel, and twenty-one biographies of eminent 
merchants. In this, the first volume, I begin, as will be seen, with what may be 
ealled the First Period of our Commercial History as a Nation, giving the Lives 
of deceased Merchants only. During this period, although but the life of one 
man in duration, the seed sown ky the merchants of the colonial time has attained 
the growth—the wonderful growth—of which we are the witnesses, and enjoy the 
fruits. Of a few of those remarkable men, by whom the work has been carried 
on, and whose enterprise and wisdom have given scope, and impulse, and perma- 
nence to American Commerce and Industry, biographies are given in this first vol- 
ume. I propose in a second volume, which will probably be published before the 
close of 1856, to give the lives of other merchants of this period; and to give 
completeness to this collection of Mercantile Biographies, I hope to be able here- 
after to do justice to the merchants of the colonial period. 

I am indebted to the eminent literary ability of the Hon. Epwarp Everett, 
Hon. Tuomas G. Cary, Hon. Josern R. Cuanpier, Georce R. Russewy, LL. D., 
Onaries Kivo, LL. D., 8S. Austiy Atiipons, Esq., Joun A. Lowex1, Esq., Rev. 
Joun L. Brake, D. D., Rev. Wittiam Berrian, D. D., and others, for valuable 
contributions. 

My design in this publication is more fully developed in the preface to the first 
volume, which will appear in the next (March) number of the Merchants’ Mag- 
azine. 


FREEMAN HUNT. 


New York, February 1, 1856. 





pas™ In Article IV. of the Merchants’ Magazine for January, on “ Abbott 
Lawrence, the Man, the Merchant, and the Statesman,” two paragraphs, part of an 
entirely different article, were inserted on page 47, through the inadvertence of 
the printer, during our absence from the city. The reader on turning to the ar- 
ticle will at once perceive “ out of position,” and make the necessary correction. 












